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PREFACE. 



In undertakiiig to describe so extensive and cele- 
brated a region as die Persian empire, the antbor 
b hj Qo means insensible to the difficulty of the 
task on which he enters. The subject is wide and 
intricate, while the sources of infonnatiiMi are fre- 
quently imperfect or obscure ; but it has been his 
study, by adopting a distinct arrangement, and by 
consulting the best authorities, to present his read- 
ers with a correct and complete picture of that inr 
teresting portion of Western Asia. 

His persona) acquaintance with many parts of the 
country has afforded him material assistance in de- 
scribing its aspect, productions, and inhabitants ; 
and he has availed himself of the observations of 
the greater number of modem travellers, both to 
cionect his own opinions, and to supply additicmal 
&cts. 

The advantage of this actual knowledge has been 
especially important in constructkig the map ; and, 
it is proper to remark, a very considerable differ- 
ence will be found between the positions of many 
of the principal places, as given in that now sub* 
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6 PREFACE, 

milted to the public, compared with all' other geo- 
graphical delineations of Persia. These corrections 
have been made in accordance with a series of as- 
tronomical observations taken by the author, the 
details of which may be found in his *' Travels in 
Khorasan,".and "On the Banksi of the Caspian 
Sea ;" and every precaution has been adopted to lay 
down the whole of the coutitries described in this 
work with the greatest possible accuracy. The 
route which the author pursued is distinctly marked, 
and may be satisfectory to some readers, as showing 
the districts to which such of his descriptions as 
are founded on personal survey more particularly 
»pply. 

The fountains from which the lincient history of 
Persia is derived ar^ generally well known; but, 
in drawing from them on this occasion, the most 
earnest endeavours have been made to elucidate the 
subject, by examining into the opinions of every 
distinguished writer down to the present time. The 
greater part of the narrative, subsequently to the 
Mohammedan invasion, is taken from the pages of 
Sir John Malcolm, whose volumes are now every- 
where regarded as a standard authority in this de- 
partment. 

In his account of the religion of Zoroaster, the 
author has trusted principally to three sources: 
First, To tibe works of Anquetil du Perron, whose 
persevering zeal has accomplished a translation of 
those curious relics of Magian lore entitled the Zen- 
davesta, and explored every source of ancient and 
modem literature calculated to throw light upon the 
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subject; secondly. To the writiiiga of tbe ingenious 
Abb^ Foucher* who has jexamined it with great cii- 
tical ability ; and, thirdly, To the less voluminous, 
but most perspicuous and conclusive disquisitions of 
Mr. Willmm Erskine, who, in addition to his accu- 
rate knowledge of European learning, has brought 
to the investigation an intimate acquaintance with 
oriental languages,. and the advantage of a familiar 
intercourse with sotot very intelligent Parsee doc- 
tors. The labours of these three gentlemen appear 
to have exhausted the subject, so far as materials 
[or inquiry or conjecture are considered* 

, In (Inscribing the antiquities of Persia, the au- 
thor has corrected and enlarged his own observa- 
tions by the accounts of other travellers ; among 
whom,. Chardin and Niebuhr at an earlier period, 
and Sir Robert Ker Porter and Morier in our own 
day, will be found to give the amplest and most 
accurate details. 

In all that relates to the nature and resources of 
the government, the classification and character of 
the people, to the wandering tribes, and, in short, 
the substance of the eighA, ninth, and tenth chap- 
ters, the author has not trusted to his own resources 
alone, but has converted to his use many original 
materials, furnished upon the spot by persons in 
every way qualified to afl^rd the best information. 
For this reason he believes that these chapters wiM 
be found to contain a considerable mass of new and 
very interesting matter. * 

For the account of Afghanistan, he is principally 
hdebted to the valuable work of Mr. Elphinstone, 
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the correctness of which, so far as he had it in his 
power to inquire, was in every instance confimied. 
The latter part of the history, from the dethrone- 
ment of Shah Sujah ul Mulk, including the adven- 
tures of Futeh Khan, the vizier, is abridged from a 
statement of &cts communicated to the author 
while in Ehorasan. 

The scientific notice contained in the twelfth 
chapter, is Entirely furnished from observations 
made by him while he employed his leisure in col- 
lecting a number of specimens for the Geological 
Society of London. A more extended account of 
the geognostical relations and mineralogy of Persia 
is greatly to be desired. In a climate so little differ* 
ent from that of contiguous countries, no great no« 
velty was to be expected in the natural productions. 
But a short account of the principal animals and 
vegetables is given, in which such as are in any re* 
spect remarkable have received particular notice. 

It remains to speak of the decorations of the 
volume. These, with one exception, — ^the portrait 
of Abbas Mirza, which by permission was taken from 
the excellent picture by Sir Robert Eer Porter, — 
are engraved from drawings taken on the spot by 
the author. They were chosen from an extensive 
collection, more with the view of illustrating the 
text and conveying characteristic ideas of the coun- 
try, than /or producing a merely picturesque effect 

London, August, 1833. 
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PERSIA. 



cila4t:er I. 

GeiuroZ Deseripiian of Perwia, 

|^ati«tt OMffMtsr of the -PtralMi Bni|ilre<~AppelIatlmi of Persia vii- 
knownto Us liih)d)itaiu»— Wlwnce dsrived-^Hoiuidiirles iiMteflniM— 
TtapM of Modern Perei* dMcrlbed— -Naitira of tbe ( ouiitry-^filiMt r»» 
BUurhAble PeatuiM -r flottiiialno — Biven ^ DMerto — Aspect of Hit 
OouBify'-or tlM Utias^Bsnart. 

Of all die mighty empires which hare flourished in the 
East, that of Persia is undoahtedly one of the most remark- 
ajble and the most celehratedr Enduring throug:h a succes- 
aaon of vicissitiides almost unparalleled for more than two 
thousand five hnndted years, — by tarns the prey of foreign 
enemies and- the >spoit of internal revolution, yet ever sub- 
jected to despotic rale, — alternately elevated to the summit 
of i^lmy and pro^rity, and plunged into misery and degra* 
dation,*--shA nas, from the earliest pieriod Of her existence, 
ei^er bieen tbe throne of the lords of Western Asia, or the 
arena on which monarchs have disputed f«>f the sceptre of 
the East. Poor and comparatively limited in extent, the 
move wailike of her sovereigns enriched themselves and en- 
Is|gff4 thei]^ dominions by the most brilliant conquests ; while 
imder timid and pacific princes not only did her acquisitions 
cron^e away, but her own provinces were frequently sub- 
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dued by bolder and more rapacioue neigjhboDn. Thai her 
boundaries were •continually fluctuating with the eharaeteis 
o/ her monarchfl. But it is aot so much our object to write 
the history of the great Persian empire, as to mwe an outtine 
of the anniUs of the country properly so callMi, and to place 
before the reader a description of its most i«mark^e fea- 
tures. 

The appellation of Persia is unknown to its inhabitanti^ 
by whom that region of Asia included between the rfrera 
Tigris and Ozus is named Iran« — a designation derived from 
Eerij, the youngest male child of their celebrated king Feri- 
doon. Aecordmg to tradition, that monarchy at the termiaa* 
tion of a long and glorious reign, divided hia dominions 
among his three sooh. To Selm he gave all the possessions 
comprehended in modem Turkey. OnToor he bestowed 
the wild and extensive plains of Taftary, including all the 
lands beyond the Oxus, which have eyer since by the Per- 
sians been denominated Tooran ; while the remaining terri- 
tory, bounded as we have said, fell to the ahare of his young* 
est and favourite son Eerij. 

The most ancient name of the country is by some, upon 
Scriptural authority, held to be £lam ; but that sovdreigtttyV 
it is probable, embraced only a small part of P<irki«, having 
beeli confined to Susiana, or Kuzistan and Louristaii, with a 
potttOn of the contiguous districts lying upon the Tigris** 
The Paras of Scripture, the Pefsis of the Greeks, and the 
Persia of modem times, are all obviously) derived froitl Fkts, 
a term applied to one of the aouthem provinces. 

As its natural limits, this kingdom has on its south the 
Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf ; the river Tigris enth* 
south-west and west ; en the north the Aras, which 'dividee 
it from Armenia, Groorj^ia, and the pronnee of Kftrabeug^ tiie 
Caspian. Sea, and an mdefinite line in the desert ttiat sepa^ 
rates Persian Khorasan from the oases of Khsriiiiv ^id the 
territories of Bokhara and Balkh. A. like encertaintf pre^ 
vails on the east, where the district of Hciat and the ptof^ 
inces of Seistan and Bdeochislan Uend widi the moontaine 
of Afghanistan ; but, in fact, the whde of Cabel is desstibed 
by some geographers as belonffing to Persia, which ie theieby 
inade to advance eastward to 3m Attok^ and beiMinie «oiite»* 
mineus with India. 

* D'AariUs ; Vino«itt*s Nesrehas. 
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exteaiiTB . regioii, wfaidi occvpiee a space of tmnf 
timi twenty-fife de^^e of loagitnde by fiileen of lattiade, 
•shityilt, M Bftfty be iiiaagiBed, great di^eraity of surface, cti- 
inaSe, aad prodoctioiis. ** My father's kinffdom," says the 
yiMmger Cyras> to Xeno^hon, ^ is so large tn^ people perish 
with cold at one extremity, tvhile they are ^suffocated with 
neatat the other/*— a deseription, the truth of which can be 
well appreciated by those who, havinff gasped for a season on 
the bvnmig sands of the Dushtntan, have in one short month 
been piaelied by the numbing cold of the northern proyinces. 
lliis Tast expanse, forming an elevated taUe-land, rises from 
a Wwer plane, and is interspersed with numerous chisters of 
lulls, chains of rocky moontaina, and barren deserts. 

The lower ground, under the name of the Dushtistan, or 
level conntiy, stretehes along the foot of the hilk on the 
coast of the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean, exhibiting a 
•necessien of nanaow sandy wastes, where the eye is occa- 
•kmally relieved W a dark plantation of date-trees and a few 
{latehes of com, m such places as are blessed with a fresh- 
water rivulet or a copious well. On the banks of the Tigria 
this tract becomes more fertile, and Kuzistan was once cele- 
brated for its rich productions. Between the Elbnrz Moun- 
tains and the Caspian Sea we aeain find a flat country ; but 
tiiere it wears an aspect of die greatest luxuriance and 
iieattty, until it is lost in the desert whieh stretches away to 
iheplains of Tartaiy. 

The space between these low districts comprehends the- 
more elevated plateau, which reaches a height varying from 
9900 to 3500 feet above the sea. From this the mountains 
rise to different altitudes, seldom, however, exceeding 7000 
«r 8000 ^et, and sometimes including between dieir ranges 
valleys of cenespondine dimensions, though in other cases 
Ihey seem rather like isunds in the immense plain. 

The most remaricaible features of Persia are its chains of 
locky moontaina, tta bng, airid, riverless valleys, and the 
otill more extenaive salt or eandy deserts. There is a very 
magnificent range which, etriking off from the Caiicaaus, ac- 
companies the -oourse of Hie Georgian river Keur; eroases 
it to the west of the plains of Moffan ; covers Karabaug and 
Kaiadaug with * 'gloomy assenmlage of black peaks ; and 
from Ardebil runs parallel with the southern shore of the 
Caspian Sea to Astrabad. From thence, in an easterly di> 
IMtHMf il jpaMQs to tho north itf Mvibedi t^noaw^ tn^^ 

B2 
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■MVtf M tlM^f«afhwtrd ; and, btanchusg isa^ Hw H^Umih 
of tlt« HattTM an4 Bahd M«w^hsbv stretehft hf tb« «)iiltl 
of BMh kiff) chd remote ptvriiice of fitdaitahw. He)rtf i^ 
i# lost M that gveat alpine tract niorth of Ctimi^ wth^^'m «ni- 
tintiotfiwkli ftra Hindoo^Coonhand HiBdbaleh^andwkaaM 
t^ lar^^ rivei% of Aiiii take their riae. 

iTMl iittMMscf obitn, whiefa erleads utibrokoa % OHwa 
tlMtti l^lv«my d^frewt' of longMida^ oenda forth eviwywheifa » 
BAMftMtidto df bvandiM!^ that in maUd i^eM amb ihtp t^i). 
gi«cit«ak dcAlenSs aifd aibdy ^lanif on tka leaA of Peaai^ a»d 
elBififh«i^' dOMieet -ihleMam^ wkh otber. efavatioiia. Of 
ilMs^ &e SaiMfind Mountaina^ atrilaai; off frbi»the lak^ Uro« 
meah, in a novth-caiatani direction, apriiadl d^emaellirea lA 
yaricma cl^e€«^ tl^fooffh Aaerbijan. Another, nimiiog aevth 
attd 0<Mit^i^aGitifv^ard Mm the junetion of the Cau£ki| K9I1 
aidd Kuvdiatan ran^, was knbwn to theancf^nto under t^ 
naktae of MouM Za^oa. It divides afoeieBt Aasyxm. (torn. 
M«dia, and, afKtiattigf. into a e^kfeaed mhaa of lid^eli and v^* 
leya in Kurdistan, eotitinvea under thoappefiatioB of the XiOii« 
rktan and Buehtianpe' Mountaina^ tili^ travewing Faie, it. 
atveteh^a atong the Periian Oulf^ at vanoua dii&cea from 
the aea,m« fiiir ato Gonslrroon. Theite it dWpp^aift ibtpa 
tpate ; hut, rising ag«in i» the eouth of KeUnaD, it pagaod 
ott towaidtt the eaet, through thir cenlw of Mekian and Be- 
looehiatan, uati] it finally atoke into the deaerta df Sinde, qir 
is lost in the high grounda which diverge (nm Khe moUataiM. 
of Afghftitiitd». 

Theae aT« the prineipsl ateeka front whencb a|aae the mvl^. 
titode of ramificationa thdt cover the aurfkce iS( Peyaia witii 
it^net¥^\^, as it vmrei of rocky linea ; and ainaog "wfaich ave 
to be fauftd tf ayatam of pbdna and valleya differiiy in aize- 
aMd produbtiveneaa aoeorainff. to the mltute and clanate o^ 
their reapeotive diatricta. Whetever waiter abounda Uiey 
ard fevtite ; but moiatore ia the boon of which nature is lecat 
liberal in PeraiiL ** From the moutha of the Indua to thoae 
of tke Karooii and Eu]diratea," aajw Sir John Malcolm, ** a 
traet extending in length s diatance of more than twenty 
degreea^ cannot boaat of one river that ia navigable mow 
than a few niilea from the ocean."* Even atreamleta are 
rttti^ and euitivatSon ia oonaequently very lifl&ited. 

t Bfwdanaid Kinoefr crosMd fbw iltert in hi* rou^ Aooi BtifhIrB to^ 
Bndiaa, ana of t]ieiiDaUtyyantoa«rflas,tlioiifthnotmoratbaBlbar1WI 
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A* the Teef of *tignB forms one of these boundaries, it 
•niMt, althdiif^ fteeessarily a benefit to Persia, be proper^r 
f m i rf g r ed as betorigin^ io tiatt coantrjr. Btit there are sev- 
«f«f ffate Iribataries whibh fUf into it from the Buchtiaree 
MpEmt^as, from Loorifttan and Kurdistan. Of these the 
iniieipal are the Karoon, stbposed by D'Anville to be the 
Ghonipni or EuImis of Herodotus, the Ulai of Sacred Writ, 
lidiix^ irises iik the Koh e 2hird, near Isj^ahan } the Kerah or 
itatasui Whieh has ks ori^ in the provmce <n Ardelan, and 
by which Macdonald Kinneir thinks the Choafl^ies is more ac- 
dbBsC^y re{ffeiettfe«^ ; the Shat ul !Hud, pronounced by the 
•use aafthor to be the Gyndes ; the Tab, th& ancient Arosis, 
wfakhy springing from the moimtains of Fars, flows past the 
mms of Sha^oor and die present town of Endian, to Bunder 
]>oeiem, near the head of the Persian Ghilf ; and the greater 
imd lesser 2ab, the Oapms and Zabehis of antiquity, both 
of whJRJh have their sourbes in the range of Gordoan, or 
ZtEftot, Thb Aras, the Arazes of classical writers, although 
•bd ionmng one of the boundaries we have assigned to 
Bnsia, derives a large portion of its waters from the moun- 
imx»^ KurdiBtaii ; aind the s^lt lake of tJmmeah or Shahee 
|0eoiirss tnnoi 4he stme hilli' a nmnber of streams, of which 
the Jn^atteii is pekhaps the hergeat, being upwards of 200 
^Mces wide, fif^-three miles aibbve its mouth, near Maragha. 
no mer which runs by Selinas is alone navigable, and Chat 
eofy foir bekts, add for a tery short distance. 

The ODrthem provinces, bordering upoA the Caspian l^ea, 
tfS as rOmitrkable for the multitude of their streams as the 
lesd of th0 eonntry is for its ari£ty ; but they are for the 
nost pmt mere torrebts, sometimes Scarcely trickling over a 
MoBj bed, at <Mhers foaming along, and tearing up every 
lUaaff ift ^eir oours^. Of these, the Kizzelozzeen, the 
Hera6ok}, whi«^ ibws through Amol, and th6 Tedjen, which 
fiRMes Same, m Ms^nnderan, are the largest. 

Itt the eistet^ previnces may be mentioned the Helmind 
•r Heefrmutid, th^ Etymander of the ancients, and the Fur- 
ndurood; both of '#hich run hito the salt lake of Zerrah, in 
Qeistsn. Ttm first is a noble river, 400 yards broad, and 
^hM^ sod ciitor at Pooikee, where it was crossed by Captaili 
Christie. The second, which has its rise in the hills north- 
•ist of Fnnah, is mueh smaller. The Herirood, which 
flosH^ pest HeAt, unitass with theTedien, and, being joined 
||^lk».|iottihl»b<«t6tf IbrBiOtt libiiiglukb, i^teteis the mA 
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of Mem SbaH Jehan, a little b^ood ^vhicH it is lost in th^ 
desert. The Attruck and Gourgan, both considerable 8treaiii% 
are fed from the northern face of the Elbun, eastward of 
Astrabad, and both fail into the Caspian Sea about Unrtf 
miles north of that town. These are the principal men 
of Persia; and when the reader reflects how small their 
volume is, and how large a surface they draili and watei", ho 
will admit that the imputation of excessiye drought which 
has been brought agamst the country is completely estab* 
lished. 

A remarkable cha^usteristic in the topography of Persia 
is the frequent occurrence of salt lakes, whicn, together 
with the numerous streams impregnated with the same sab* 
stance, evince the singular predominance of that mineral. 
Exclusive of the Caspian 3ea, which, as its waters aro 
brackish, an4 have no visible outlet, may be held as cbmiog 
under this denomination, the lake of Urumeah is the moot 
worthy of attention. According to the computation oi Mac- 
donald Kinneir, it is dOO miles in circumference, and it has 
several islands in its bosom ; but we shall have occasion to 
speak of it more particularlv in treating of the province of 
Azerbijan. The lake of Zerrah, in Seistan, and that of 
Baktegan in Pars, though smaller, are yet very considerablo^ 
and shall be noticed in their turn. 

• But a still more striking feature in the phyvical aspecf 
of Persia, and which it shares with a large portion of Cen«* 
tral Asia and Africa, ia the great expanse of salt and sandy 
wastes. Commencing on the north, near, the foot of the 
ElbuTZ Mountains^ . and in some points penetrating their 
ranges, the Kuveer or Salt Desert stretehes southwwd over 
jnuch of Irak, skirting the districts of Teheran, Cashan, and 
Ispahan ; of Mourgluib and Darabghird of Far;*, in a very 
irregular and deeply-indented line; insulating Yezd,'and 
blending with t^e wildemess of Kerman ; while on the east, 
OveirujMiiog the greater part of Southern Khorasan, it unites 
with tbat of Seistaa and Beloochistan, In fact, the spots 
that are habitable in these provinces, as well as in Mekran, 
may be considered rather as oases umid the stxrroiinding 
desolation than as fprming any. continuous tract of improvable 
ioil. 

. The nature of this desert varies in difierent places. In 
•omc the surface is dry, aj^ even produees ft few of thosO 
[pbflt0 which lovt9ft«BH «jil< inotoawtt toi*«)Mklii|g 
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ieant of ear^ covered only with saline efflorescenee. A 
considerable portion is marshy; and during winter, the 
melting of the i^now, and the increase of the torrents, occa- 
iiph an aticamulation of water in the low parts. In the hot 
ittdnths, miich of this is eyaporated^ ana leaves behini a 
quantity of salt in the form of cakes upon a bed of mud. la 
Certain ^ts sand jiredominates, either in the shape of heavy 
plains, Or wave-like hillocks^ easily drifted by the wind, and 
sometimes so light and impalpable as to prove extremely dan^ 
fferous to travellers, who are not unfrequently buried in its 
Eeaps. The whole of the Gurmaseer,'^ or Dushtistan, fifiUs 
ondier this description, and may, together with a considerable 
part of the Chab district, be held as belonging to the deserts 
•f Persia. 

The great plain which stretches from the northern foot 
ef the Elburz to the east of the Caspian, and along the 
shores of that sea to the Oxus, presents features very similar 
to the s^^tithem wastes ; that is to say, portions of salt soil in- 
dispersed with extensive tracts of sand and occasional ridges 
•f bare rocks. In fact, there is little doubt that these two 
djeserts are connected by means of the savage country which 
l4es between Mushed and Balai Mourghab, as both there and in 
(he niountains of Kohistan and of the Hazaras salt is abundant. 

Nothing can be more dreary than these wastes. When 
tiie traveller has advanced some distance into thenoi, the 

tonndiess expanse around blasted with utter barrenness, and 
oary with bitter salt, ghstening and baking in the rays of a 
iervid sun»-ronIy broken here.>aifd there by a mass of dark 
locki which is distorted by the powerful refraction into i 
thousand wild and varying forms, — ^impress him with a sense 
pf desoiatkin that cannot be described. 

The visiter who enters Persia by way of the Gulf, sees 
file country under a very sterU and discouraging point ot 
view ; for, after passing Capes Jask and Mussendom, his 
eye meets nothing but bare rocky islands, and gray precipi- 
^Qs cliffs, with d low, flat, sandy strip at their feet, — ^in 
dther words, the Dushtistan 6f Kerman and Fars, with the 
ftiountains which separate it from the Sirhud, or the highei 
And colder plateau. His disappointment will not be less on 
boding at Bushire (or Abou She her), with its miserable mud 
howmMf its fimtastic badgeers or ventilating towers, its 

•iiMeieal80 a QuBnaasr, tai fldstsn, on Uis teaks ortteBciniia* 
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^netched bazaars, and crook^ narrow lanes bordcrod wit&L 
liats made of date>tree leaves. ** Dreariness, solitude, and 
heatj!' says Morier in his Second Journey^ " are indeed the 
chief characteristics, not only of this town, but of all the 
ahqpres of the Persian Gulf. Although Bushhre be the prin- 
cipal seaport, there is none of that bustle and morement 
which usually indicate the activity of commerce.** Yet» 
with all this display of mingled poverty and sterility, the in- 
habitants are for ever singing the praises of their native 
land, — of the Kh&k e Iroonee, the Land of Iran, — with a 
blind and persevering partiality, which, if less arrogant, mi^t 
have some claim to mdnlgence, but when contrasted with 
the reality, excites ridicule, if not disgust. 

The unfavourable impression which the traveller thus re- 
ceives, particularly if he come from the rich and fertile India^ • 
is but httle removed b^ further acquaintance. The appear- 
ance of tlie mountains is in general forbidding in the extreme. 
They present to the eye little else tiian masses of gray rock 
splintered by the weather, and often starting venr abruptly, 
from the plain. Even where the mouldering strata afford a httle 
soil, the acclivities are for the most part unenhvcned by wood - 
or herbage, and the verdure of spring has scarcely* refreshed 
the eye for two short monthisi before it is scorched up, and 
not a tufl of its rapid but transitory growth remains. Nor 
do the plains present a much more pnieering prospect. Thej 
consist principally of gravel washed down from the emi- 
nences and lying in deep aUuvial beds, or of clay, which^ when 
devoid of moisture, is as barren as the rock itself. No trees 
gladden the landscape except the tall poplar, or the stately 
chinar {Plat anus OrientaltB)^ which rise above the hovels uf 
the peasants ; or the fruit-trees of their orchards ; or perhaps 
a few of other sorts which may have been planted on the 
maigin 6f a watercourse to supply the little timber required : 
and these, dotting the wide plain with their dark fi)liage, convey 
to the mind a melancholy rather than in cheering impression. 

Such is the general character of Persian scenery through- 
out the habitable parts of its southern, eastern, and central 
provinces ; and a reference to the pa^es of Sir John Chaidin, 
One of the most accurate and intelligent of travellers, wih 
satisfy the reader as to its correctness. 

In the provinces which lie to the north and west, on tiie 
banks of the Caspiain Sea, in Kurdistan, Ixiuristan, and parti 
Qf Kuzistao, wood and verdure iMre niore abundant, tiren 
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celttain districts of Tars exhibit vallisys somewhat less nake^i 
but these constitaCe only a small proportion of the countries 
wHich fall under our consideration. In picturing^ the aspect 
of a Persian landscape, therefore, the reader must divost 
Umself o( every image which gives interest and beauty to • 
Curopean scene. No green plains nor grassy slopes thert 
greet the eye,— no winding rivers nor babbling streams,— m 
majestic woods,-Mio parks nor enclosures,-'Wio castles nou 
se&te embosomed in venerable trees^ no sweet retired cot- 
tages peepinff through foIiage,^-nothing, in short, calculated 
to suggest iaeas ef peace, comfott, or security. When the 
'traveller looks down' from the pass which he has laboriously 
climbed, his wearied eye wahders over a uniform brown ex- 
panse, losing itself in distance or bounded by blue moun- 
tains, arid and rocky as those on which he stands. Should 
-cultivation exist within the range of his vision, he could 
scarcely distintfuiih it, except in the spring, flrom the other 
parts of the ^Tain, which it can hardly be said- to -diversify. 
Is there a nltage or a town in view, all he can mltke out is a 
line or a spot, chiefly remarkable for ^e garden* whicl^ nsu- 
•Qy surround such abodes, and not otherwise to be known 
from the far more abundant. ruins that are everywhere scat* 
tered dver the country. The broken caravansary, with its 
black arches,— 4he square mud-walled fortalace, with its 
crenated towers^-ror the decayed castle of some bandit chie( 
are objects more in unison with the scene, and which give 
birth to painful but not ill-grounded suspicions of the melan- 
choly condition of the inlutbitants. Such is the scenery 
which, during many successive days, presents itself to the 
traveUer throughout the ^ea^er part of Persia. Its exten- 
sive deser^i are unquestionably inipressive objects ; yet so 
-dreary is til^e country in genertd, that the difference between 
demand the rest of the soil is by no means very discemibia 
\ Disappointed with the face of nature, the stranger seeks 
in vain mr comfort in tibe appearance of. the towns. Fona> 
ing, it is pr^bablC) his ideas of such celebrated plac^^s as 
Ispahan, Bagdad, Shiiaz, Bussora, or Tabriz, upon a fanciful 
model, embellished with oriental domes, minarets, and col- 
umns, he can scarcely be prepared to witness the shapeless 
mass of rums and ^th which even the best of these cities 
wUl present to b^s view ; while all that they really contain of 
wealth, cleaidinesa, or Qaav«aieBce» is care^ly concaaW 
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. Aufvejtfd from a commanding ntnatkni, n Peniaii tgm 
appowrs particularly monotonoua apd vmntereating. Tlb» 
Kouaea, Imilt of mud, do not di0er j;n colour ftoai 3>e en^ 
•n which tkey atond, and from (heirlovmeaa and irregular 
cooatruction reaemble ca#ual inequalitida op ita aurfacc luthi^r 
thaaikmnan dwellinga. £ven tho8«i of theg^eat aeklom <^9* 
«a6d one atoiy, ^ the loUy y<f^^ which mmd them £roai 
aight produce a bb^ itn4 cheeriea^ eSect. There are no 
public buildinga except Uie moaquea, medireaa^ or coU^^t , 
and caraTanaariey ; and theae, ueually mean tiki? th^ reat, Im 
hid in the midat of the mOuldezing> r^a of former edifice*. 
The general coup i^mil embraeei^ anaaqembtag^ of 4at ro<^f, 
fittle rounded cnpolaa^ and long waUa.of mud, thickly inti^- 
aperaed with ruina^ Minarejs f^ domea <xr any magnituija 
are rare, and few poaaeaa clain^i to elegi^tce or grandeu|. 
Even the amoke, which, towering from t^e chimneya i^n4 
b4>Tering over the rop£» of an £iigljah city« auggeata the e^t- 
iatence of life a&dcomfort, doea n^t here eniiven thfe dreaay 
jcene ; and the on|y relief to i^ monotony ia to be aonglit 
m the gardQpa» ademed with chinv» cypreaa, and firuit^treev^ 
which, \/9 a greater <» leaa extent, a^f aeen i^ all tne towiyi 
#nd yiUagee c^ Peraia. . ^ 

On approaching theae plaoea, eren each of th^ ip have 
been capitala of tite empire, th|i traveller caata hia eyea. aioii;ui4 
ka thoae marka o^human interc«i»«ej. and (wteua ibr ti^ 
hum of men, which neyer £vil to cke^ir^e hepfft andr^a^ 
the Bpirita of Uie wayfarer ; but h«i looka and tiatena in t^s^h* 
Inatead of the well'^trdered rciadf bordered with hei^-row^ 
encloaurea, and gay habitation^) and leading in due P«mf^ 
to the impoaing atreet of lofty and fnbatantial edifice^, hja 
who approachea an Eaatem |own mau^^ thread the nai^cnr 
and dirty lane, rugged. aa tbe torn^nfia bodi «a»bied bgr 4<^ 
.ea]red mud walla, >or ^h enolMuree ^ iw^dii^ biie]^ 
which ^ut op whatever « TBidinre the plAoe. ei^ boii^t \ ht 
muat pick hia uncertafai way Ufi/mg height vA liolWwf i-**^ 
the frasmenta of old buildinga, aoM the pitu wliich "ifs^ m* 
plied the mateziala forn^ onea. At lepgth reap^^ W 
"^all, generally in a ataAe al <iUapidatioii, ivhiah fi^, ^ 
city, wdk entering the gateway^ where lounge a jsiw ntnui^ 
guards, he finda himaeff in a aorry baxaajc, or peHi^ in p 
eonfuaion of nibbiah, aa ahapeleai^ and diaordfrly aa UMit 
ivithout, from which hf haaeiWMiL I» vain he locilqi im 
<ti8t»^-*-ev^att hpuaaa i» acMCrty id ba ifiaiiH»wl mtHkm 
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kfiipfl of ttdd and nuiM, which tte harrowed into holat, 
«nd resemhle the perforation of a gigantic antVnest rathor 
thui human abodes. The residences of the rich and great, 
whatever be their internal comfort or luxury, are carefoUy 
•ecludeif by high mud waUs, and around them, eren to tho 
toTT entntnces, are clusteied the hovels of the poor. 

Among these, then, the stranger makes his way, generally 
through paasaffes and alleys so narrow and full of impevh- 
Inents, that a u>aded ass sets along with difficulty. In such 
circumstances he is forced to dive into hollows, to scramble 
through the moat offensive ruins, to stumble over gravo* 
•tones, and even to risk his neck by falling into holes, pa^ 
ticulaiiy when in the dark ; for there is no arrangement whal* 
ever for lighting artificially these intricate lanes. The baxaars 
are the only thoroughfares that deserve the appellation of 
streets; and some of these, as the long continuous ones at 
Ispahan, the Bazaar el Wukeel at Shiraz, and some of those 
ftt Teheran, Tabriz, and other chief towns, are spacious, loffy^ 
•olidly-built, and, comparatively speaking, magnificent.* 

The constniction of these bazaars may be shortly described 
ao follows : — ^A paved pathway, varying from eight to six- 
teen feet in width, separates two rows of cells, before which 
xuns a raised platform or continuous booth. Squatted upon 
these sit the venders of commodities, having their goods dio* 
played beside them : the vaults contain the rest of their 
stock ; and in some cases there is another apartment in tho 

* Tbis dewription strips an ortental city ao rnucti of Us ftocM 
ehtmw, and in some respects dilfera so ftr fhiiii that whicli bss botn 
given by some trafetlera, that ahbovfh w« can peraonally vouch 
Ihr its tnith, we must bef to rofer oor readera tn the writings of avtlionr 
who treat tlie Pemian towna with mora respect, but whose expnsniona^ 
when thirty examined, bear out all that is stated in tho t^xt. Sir John 
Itakolm, iriH. ii. p. 531, speaks of the ** maitnillcenee and «plendour^ of 
Iks Pemian cities; but two pafes on he coiifbMos that ** Shiras has noC 
Bosay pubUe buildings, and as there are few gardens, and no avenues 
within its walls, Hs bare mud-terraced houses, when viewed at a distsnoe, 

Bve it more the sppearanee of a runted than a flourishing city." 
JBvery thing within the town," says Sir R. K- Porter in 1818, vol. i. p. 
•10, **sfems neglected ; the bsxaan «id maidans falling into ruins, the 
streeta choked with dirt and snoulderittf heaps of unrepaired housee, and 
the lower ordera who inhabit them equalid and insolent . . • The water is 
so fbul ss to injure the health." Seolt Wsring save, ** I am apt to believe 
flUrai will diaappoim those who have imagined it s populous and nobis 
sity....Many of the streets are so narrow, that an ass loaded with 
woad stops the way if yon sn on horseback." The endlese ruins of 
sre dwelt open by au Bfiedani tns«Uav% and hnndMds or siail> 
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SBtVy which serves w a magiumf for the more opulent sbe^ 
keepers. The whole is arched over either with well-eoiv 
•tmcted brickwork or clay ; or, in very inferior establish*^ 
ments, with branches of trees and thatch, which intercept 
the siui*s rays.* Here sit the merchants and yariots trades- 
men, each class for the most part keeping to their reqsective 
qnarters ; so that smiths, braiiers, shoemakers, saddlers, 
potters, cloth and chintz sellers, tailors, and other handi- 
craftsmen, may generally be found .together ; but confeo- 
tioners, cooks, apothecaries, bakers, miiterers, and green 
aeUers are dispersed in various places ; sometunes setting 
eat their wares in a manner sufficiently pleasing, although 
quite unlike that in which shops are arranged in Europe. 

Attached to the baaaars in the larger towns there are usually 
•everal caravansaries for the accommodation of travelling mer- 
chants. The chambers of these are occupied both ps offices 
£ar transacting business, and also for shops ; and the gay 
appearance which they present, the bustle that prevails in the 
space before thera, and the variety of costume, manners, anct 
language, present a spectacle highly amusing, as well as m- 
tmresting. 

*In the Dusbtisran, date-tree brancbeB are ased for this 
Msnioderan and OliiUui tlw tops both of ilie iMOses sad 
Msdaer weed. Uiaislied or tttfd. 
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CHAPTER n. 
AecamU </ th9 Prwrinou tf PtnU^ 

fiWimm Piir»--IfNitin»~8htn»~PmvlnceofI.arltt>iK-Of KWdt* 
tan— Borak— 8bu8ter— 8hu«f the ancteiii Sura or SbMlMii— PiwlnM 

. of Irak—hs AMfMct and Ooiidhioit-^Ii*pataa— Caahan— ffooRi->T«h*> 
nul--Caabin— Sulianiah— llamadan-KannaiMhab— Yaid— Kurdiataa 
^PraTince of Ardeian— Provinra of AaerlHlan-^Laka Slialiee— Mar>« 
«gha— ArdisbU— Tabrix— Sborea uf ibe Caspian Sea— Province of OhiUui 
— OTMaaunderan— Saree and Purrabbad— Fiaherlea on ibe Caspian^ 
P w w b iee at Aatribad- Palace of Aabruff— Province oTKborasan— * 
Moalied and its Sbrine^Meru— Diatrlcta to tbe 8outb— Herat— Pror* 
ineeof Kerman— City — C3ombroon— Prnvlnce ofSeieta.i-Of Mekrao— 
INTMona—Beloochiatan— Character of ita Pootilatlon— Tnivela of 
Chrtatie and Pttttlngei^Mekran Proper— Ita lohabittmta—CUmete. 

HATiNa given in Uke precedintf chapter ■ general aketch 
4i the most prominent featuree oi Persia, we shall next en* 
dbftTOor to make the reader acquainted with the nature ani 
•stent of ita several provinces. These are,"^^ 



Fars, 
I^iistan, 
Knnstan, 
Irak, 



Ardelan, 

Azerbijan, 

Ghilan, 



Mazanderan, 

Astrabad, 

Khorasan^ 



Seistan» 
Kermai^ 
Mekian. 



The pipovince of Pass, the ancient Persie, which we shall 
iii|i|>oe6 the traveller to enter at Bushire, is with some varia- 
tion, perfectly characteriied bj the foregoing description. It 
ii boonded by the Persian Gulf on tiie south ; on the east 
by Kerman and Laristan ; on the west it has Kusistan ; and 
en the north Irak. The eastern parts are more sandy and arid 
than those to the north and nwth-west ; but, singular as it 
may appear, the latter support a population coniparati?ely 
mailer than the former, and Colonbl McDonald Ktnneir, m 
1869, travelled sixty miles between Bebahan and Shinit, 
tiuoughthe most deh^tful vales covered with wood and ver- 
Anre, without seeing a human being. The northern eec'* 
tioii borde rin g upon Irak is principally occupied by wti&dering 
$pbt^ and cannsta chiefly of rockr mountaina encloeing ieof 
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narrow glens, mmj of which afford excf Uept grasinff. Thai 
of Khootk e Zurd (so named from the Yellow Puace, one 
of the hanting-seats of Bahanm Grour) ia about 160 milee 
long by fifteen 'in breadth, the gravelly skhts of the hill ak^ 
in lone inclined sweeps to the centre of the valley, which if 
of rich black loam, and fertilized by several streams ; bnt 
' the ruins of towns, villages, and palaces/' says the col- 
onel, " prove that the Eeliauts were not always permitted to 
monopolise what might in truth be ^enominatod the garden 
of Persia." 

The capital of Fars is the famous Shiraz, — a citr whieh 
had assuredly no pretensions to importance before the Mo- 
hammedan conquest. £bn Haukul ascribes its foundation 
to a brother of Hujaje ibn Yussuff, a tyrannical Arabian ffov- 
emor, in the year of the Hejira 74 ; while a tradition less 
worthy of credit refers its origin to Tahmuras Deevebund, 
or to a king nvned Fars, grandson of NosIl Shiraz has at 
BO time b^n remarkable for its splendour ; for the oldest 
travellers allude not to any monuments nor ma^ificent build- 
ings. Mandelsdo declares that, in 1615, it did not contain 
10,000 houses, although its ruins extended two miles. Sir 
Thomas Herbert, who is usually accurate, speaks indeed iai 
certain minarets as high as St. Pauls ; and though he means 
the old church of that name, it is difficult to account for th« 
assertion, as no other writer mentions them. Nor are there 
way remains to indicate where they stood, unless they 
were those to which Le Bruyn adverts cursorily in 1705, in 
describing a mosque " with porticoes and two handsome 
towers, of whieh the tops have been damaged." Tftvemier 
pays no high compliment except to its wines and fruits, which 
are still celebrated ; and he states, that its mud walls had 
Men down. Le Bruyn, after an imposinff enumeration of 
88 muhulehs or wards, 800 mosques, 800 baths, and so on, 
concludes by saying that the " ^ater number of the build- 
inffs in this city, which has a circuit of two leagues, are in 
a decayed state, and the streets so narrow and dirty fs to 
be scarcely passable in rainy weather.** Even in the time 
of Chardin the place was full of ruins, and he could launch 
into no great praises of its beauty, or its public edificea. 
The Juinah Musjed, or that generally called the Musjed • 
Now or New Mosque, founded above 600 veara ago by At* 
tabeg Shah, is die only structure which he calls miupufi* 
c^nt ; but he adds, it ia superior to any in Ispahan. Seett 
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WaiJng doabts if Shins erer- merited the encomiimis lar- 
sahed upon it : he states the circumference to be about five 
miles, vnd that at least one-fourth of its houses are in ruins. 
We should suppose that this proportion is much greater ; and 
the melancholy effects of a late earthquake htne still farther 
reduced the number of habitable mansions. Before that 
catastrophe, the population might amount to 30,000, though 
Sir W. Ousely estimated them at not more than 20,000. 

The principal object of curiosity within the wails is Ili» 
Bazaar e Wukeel, erected by Kureem Khan Zund, a mag* 
nificent arcade half a mile long, and perhaps forty feet wide, 
constructed of excellent brick-work, and affording accommo- 
dation to several hundred shopkeepers. The mollahs with- 
hold irom Christians admittance into the great mosque men 
tioned above, the front of which is said to be 160 yards. 
Sixty other places of worship, though generally mean, with 
an equal number of Imamzadehs or tombs of saints, attest 
the justice of this city^s claims to sanctity.* All indeed 
that now remains entire of Shiraz is the work of Kureem 
Khan, who raised up its mutilated fences, built a citadel, with 
many mosques and colleges, as well as its celebrated bazaar. 
It, however, owes its principal interest to certain objects in ita 
vicinity ;. for the tombs of Sadi and Hafiz are still to be seen 
dose to the spot which gave them buth. But the rose-gar* 
dens have faded since the days of the poet ; its environs, are 
coveiYid with ruins and wretchedness ;t a broken monument 
marics the site of the " sweet bowers of Mosselah," and the 
celebrated stream of Roknabad is now only a rill, drawing 
its silver thread through a scarcely perceptible strip of ver- 
dure. 

. Besides Shiraz, Fars could once boast of several great 
cities, which in their turn became capitals of the empire. 

Of Ishtakhar mention will be made hereafter, when de- 
acribii^ the ruins of Persepolis. The antiquities of Darab* 
mrdy Firozeabad, and Fesa, will also be adverted to. These 
disa^ppointed the expectation of Sir W. Ousely, and the 
towns themselves now are £u from being of any miportance. 

* Sliinn also pretendi to superior lesming , snd was of old caHed tlit 
Banr ul llm, ur tbe Gste or A.biding-placeof Science ; but the ctaanetor 
Sf its InbabHanta for brairery ie better establisbed. 

t Tbere ara several royal gnrdens, with their corrckpondlng pali 
aad ptoasure-lmises to the vieioHy of tbe city ; snd at a Aiinher dlsti 
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TIm fint nay eonttin 16,000 iahabttaatft,— tiM Mtmid Ml 
•bo? e oB^^tfa that nuinber ; but Firomibad ia diatiRguaM 
aa haring been built by Ardeahir Babcgan, tha firat of tha 
Saaaanian mDnareha> and Ibr atill having in ita vicinity aonM 
tracea of hia dynaaty. Kauzeroun probably grew out- of dM 
mina of Shapoor> uthou^ like every city of Peraia, it lays 
claim to a remote antiqmt^. It ia atill a place of aome iai* 
portanee, being aituated m a fine and well-watered vallejr ( 
but civil ware and n4[>acity have ao much ifflpoveiiahed itj 
that, with aH ita advantagea^ it cannot boaat of more diaa 
8000 or 4000 inhabitanta ; and iu waUa encloae more mini 
than houaea. 

LAEiaTAR, mice an inde|>endent kingdom, now a parched 
deaert, needa little deacription. Rocky moontaina, and val* 
leya of aand and aalt, alone diveraify ita surface. Yet Char* 
din aaya he found in aeveral pjlacea the ortnge, the pomegran* 
ate, and the date-tree, growing luxuriantly. The city con-^ 
tained about 800 houaea, composed chiefly of the date-tree { 
nor doea he apeak of the ancient magi^enee and extensive 
ruBM alluded to by othef authora. The noble baaaar con- 
atructed by order of Shah Abbita ia the sole object worthy of 
attention u the plate, if we eicept the eaatle, which atimda 
upon a hill behind the town, and ia reputed to have been m* 
pregnable. But ita chief defence appeeia to have ariaen 
from the impossibility of approaching it. The seaport cf 
ConMon is said to aecommtodate 0000 inhabitanta, and to 
affora an excettent roadstead, where a frigate might lie aafelt 
at anchor. But the whole of the coast is in^MMsesaion of ]»'• 
ratical Arabs, and many of their moat favourite places of re» 
aort are to be found in its bays and creeks. 

KtfzisTAN, the ancient SuMana, which lies to tho nofCb- 
vreat of Fars, upon the northern bank of the Tigris, may h^ 
divided into two diatrieta essentia^ different from each other 
in their character and climate. Tne first, ettendintf fMn tb0 
ahorea of the Gulf to the hilla bordering upon the fine valley 
of Ham HoimuK, and from die banks of the Tab to the eon* 
flnence of the Karaon and Abzal, ia called the Cha^ conntty. 
It is subject to an Arab aheik, who maintains a dubious in- 
dependence in thia miserable territoi^, by fiuthe greater part 
of which ia entirely deaert, and dunt^ the heata of Aummel 
very dangerous, from a acorching wina that, like the aimoom, 
deatroya Doth travellera and caula. Only in tha envirena oi 
Dteak, Ml i|» bioluii^ ^ Hilpr (% kMKh «tf «liO ftMNift 
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mA 6ii diose of th6 Shut el Arab, is there found any fer^ 
tiUty ; and there dates and rice are produced. Dondc,* or 
n^er Felahi^ built upon the site of the ancient Dorak bj 
Sheik Solyman, and the principal town of the Chab proymce, 
is a wretched place. It stands on the banks of the Jerahi, 
im about two miles in circumference, consists chiefly of date- 
tree huts, is surrounded by a mud wall, and contains 7000 or 
8000 inhabitants. Here resides the sheik in patriarchal 
style, occupying with his brothers and family a large but in- 
dmerent palace. His revenues amount to about 50,000/. 
»-year ; and, in 1809, he could bring 25,000 horsemen and 
80,000 foot into the field. But these troops were totally un- 
disciplined, and unfit to contend with any regular force. 
Seyeral powerful tribes haying rebelled, a battle, in which 
16,000 on .each side were enga^ four days, was fought 
while Colonel McDonald Kinneur was in the country, and 
there were in all but fiye men killed and wounded. This 
fiict may serye to illustrate the spirit of the combatants, and 
the general character of their wars. 

The goyemment of Shuster, which is under charge of a 
beglerbeg, forms the second division, and comprises not only 
&e fairest part of Knzistan, but that which might be ren- 
dered the most productive province of Persia. Watered by 
four larffe rivers, the Karoon, the Abzal, the Kerah or Kar- 
asn, and the Shut el Hud, besides many lesser streams, and 
blessed with a rich soil, it might be made the granary of the 
empire ; but ignorance and oppression have reduced a coun- 
try, which once yielded the best crops of cotton and sugar, 
xke and grain, to a condition little better than' that of a for- 
saken waste. ** The exorbitant contributions levied by the 
beglerbeg from the cultivators of the soil had been exacted 
with so much severity," says Colonel Macdoilald Kinneir, 
'* as to drive these unfortunate people from their habitations ; 
and the eye became fati^ed with the continued chain of de- 
serted vflla^es." To this may be added the depredations of 
the wandenng tribes, both Persian and Arabian, who feed 
Uieir flocks on the banks of the several rivers. Five chiefs, 
ibixr of whom wei:e brothers, having seized upon the beautiful 
valley of Ram Hormuz,' indulged their maf auding disposi- 

* It is rixtymilss Ionic by six to eight in breadlk, and is watorad by 
ths Jersbi. Tho rttliw vX an ancient eity of tlie aame name are to be 
S|e9.)0 tte vaUff]r«.whk''ti was also the aeeto of that 4eeidve battle b»- 
tWMi Ardssliir Babegao and ▲rtabanes (tbe Issi of the Arsacida), la 
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Ikm M &r, M to cany off each other*s cftttto and eom/ 
When Golonel Maedonud and Major Monteith w«fe ttarel* 
Ung thtough thia district in 1810, thdy b«cam# alternately 
the guests of ttvo of these rela^ons, who each heartibr alraaed 
the other. At the house of the youngest, just as ttiey hui 
finished breakfast, the host entered amed and equipped for 
an expedition. He said he was sure that shabby feUow hie 
brother, whom they had seen the preTious day, must haYtf 
treated them seunrUy, as he knew nothing of true hospitality^ 
•—but if they would accompany him, they should have their 
rerenge, and as much plunder as their horses eoold carry off; 
This proposal waa of course declined, and the chief pnx^eeded 
upon his enterprise, from which, towards evenihg, he retiimed 
loaded with booty. When on such occasions blood is shed.- 
and complaints are made, these turbulent chiefs are summonea 
to the tribunal of the Beglerbeg of Bebahan ; but the part¥ 
who depositee with the judge the largest sum of mon^ itf 
always sure to gai» the cause. 

The same ffentlemen bemg attacked in the desert, betwMM 
Shttstei' and Ram Hormua, by a Persian tribe, not only beat 
them oE but took one of their leaders. Returning to the 
city, they demaiuled in the name of the Britiah ambassador 
that he mould be publicly chastised. But the gOTemor, wh« 
was their penonM friend, confessed his inabuty to punish 
the offender, and advised them rather to close with an ofier 
which he made, to conduct them through the desert on con* 
ditionof receiying pardon. This altemati?e was accepted. 
Next morning accordingly the travellers set out, escorted by 
aizty of the same banditti who on the preceding day had at* 
tempted to murder them ; and who now, after accompanying 
them to the borders of their country, a distance of seventy 
miles, retired contented with a trifling present. 

Shuster, the capital of the district, and residence of tiie 
be^erbeg, stands at the foot of the Buchtiatee Mountainti 
on an eminence above the rirer Karoon, over which there is 
a bridge of one arch eighty feet high. It boasts of maiiy 
magnificent remains. The castle, said to have been tho 
abode o( the Emperor Valerian when taken prisoner by Sh»* 
poor, the second of the Sassanides, is still partly standn^i 
and a single gate in the Roman fashion, whicn was furniihed 

wWflk the ftsmsr was vMsrisos, and WMbsIM SB ths fisM as na te 
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iHth a drtwbridge, is yet ent&re. Near it is ^ Dol>Ie dyke or 
iraiidy biiflt across the Karooo by Shapoor, to raise the watet 
Ibr purposes of irrigation. It is composed of cut stones 
bouml Uigpthtft with iron clamps, and is 400 yards m length. 
The damage it had sustained from accident or neglect vrtm 
fepaired by the late Mohammed Ali Meeza, governor of Ker- 
tnanshah,— « rare instance of patriotic munificence in th« 
ruling family of Persia. The artificial canal formed by this 
dyke crosses the country in a winding direction to Dezpnool ^ 
it is spanned by a bridge of hewn stone consisting of thirty- 
two arches, of which twenty-eight are standing, and is the 
work of the same magnificent monarch. 

The city of Shuster contains, according to Colonel Mac« 
donald, about 15,000 souls, the houses being well built of 
stone, although the streets are narrow and dirty. It is said 
to^ haTO been erected by Shapoor, under the direction of hb 
prisoner Valerian ; and to this opinion the traveller so often 
quoted inclines, rather than to that which Would identify it 
with the ancient Susa, or Shushan of Scripture. He con« 
ceires that this appellation may be more correctly assigned 
to Shus, a mass ot ruins situated upon the banks of the 
Kerafa or Karasu. The remains, which occupy an immense 
^pace between that river and the Abzal, consist of heaps of 
rubbish, somewhiit resembling those of Babylon ; the whole 
l>eing now a howling wilderness, the haunt of lions, hyenas, 
9:^ other beasts of prey. In the midst of this desoIatioB, 
at the foot of one of the laigest piles, stands a small and 
ComparatiTely modam buildinff, erected, it is said, on the 
1^ where rest the bones of we prophet Dam'el ; and this 
lonib served to protect during a whole night the two travel^ 
leri whom we liave named from the fierce animals which in- 
fest its precincts. Such is the fallen state of the ancient 
3hosban ! such the condition of the rich province of £lam 
and its stately capital ! of that proud city which vritnessed 
atub nMignificence of the Median and Persian kings in the 
height of their gloiy, and was the scene of the prophetic 
riaum of Daniel,* but which, like the mortal remams ol 
Jiat iaqarad penon himself, has mouldered into dust ; while 
Jia mil cootibj of whkhitwaa tha aoMiMBtrwitk ail ka 
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gardens, its cultivated fields and populous TiHages^ is one 
aud desolate waste, i^ 

Ibajc, which compriees the greater part of ancient Media 
and Parthia, is the largest and one of the most valuable prov- 
inces of Persia, and contains, besides the modern capital 
Ispahan, many of the finest cities in the kingdom. The ap- 
pearance of it, we are told by Colonel Macdonald KinneiTf 
18 almost everywhere the same, being entirely mountainous ; 
and, like the northern part of Pars, the valleys are of inde 
finite leni^, though they seldom exceed ten or fifteen miles 
in breadth. The hills, which are barren and devoid of tim- 
ber, run almost invariably from west to east, and either grad* 
uall}r sink into the desert, or throw out branches into the 
provinces of Kerman and Khorasan. The valleys are for the 
most part uncultivated, except in the vicinity of the villages ; 
but cannot on that account (at least those to the north 
and west) be called steril : on the contrary, the land is good 
and capable of yielding abundance of com. " It is oppres- 
sion, and a consequent deficiency of population, not the poor- 
ness of soil and want of water, that occasions the present 
desolate appearance of those plains, which the ruins of cities 
and of aqueducts demonstrate to have been formerly in a 
very dififerent condition." Such is an accurate description of 
this province in general ; and though a partial improvement 
has occasionally resulted fi-om a more lenient admmistratidii» 
as in those districts more immediately under the government 
of the late Sudr Ameen, still the greater part bears vntnesi 
to the destructive operation of a venal tyranny. 

Ispahan, althoagh fallen from that high and palmy state 
which in the reign of the Soofiees rendered it one of the no- 
blest capitals of the East, and though no longer exalted Inf 
the residence of its sovereign, still holds the. ^t rank among 
Persian cities. The most minute and accurate account of it 
while yet the seat of empire, is that given by Chardin, whtf 
has interwoven with his oetail of palaces, caravansaries, an4 
mosques, so great a variety of cunous matter, as to give sin* 
gular interest to a subject that oUierwise must have lOMeen ez 

* For the argaments which sre adduced toprove that the nrtiw ef Skai 
■T« ilioae of iSbashan orSusa, we refer lo Colonel Macdonald Ktanehr^ 
Menmir, p. 97, et »eq^—to Sir W. Ouaely's Travels, and lo Belfa edition 
of Roilin'a Ancient History, Glacgow, 1696, vol. i. p. IM (note). Aa- 
suRdly Kuziaian, with its numeraua ruins, pnMenta a rictaer Mdqf P9> 
jaereli ta ttaaamiquary tten any eOMir pnMoM Of Pnrsift 
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eeMbtely todioai. We shaO, how e tw , content onnelTee 
mitli a few particulim resting npon his autfaority ; and lJiei| 
by the aid of modem travellws endeaToinr to conrey an idea 
of &e present atate of this great metropolis. 

Ispahan, by some considered as the Aspadlma of Ptolemy« 
and certainly a very ancient city/ is built upon the Zeinde* 
rood, ^p^ch, rising in the Koh e Znrd or Yellow Moantaini 
has been artificially increased by the addition of another riveiv 
called by Ghardin the Mahmocd Ker ; and although famiriH 
ing daring the heats of summer but a scanty stream, in the 
spring months it attains to a size which equals the Seine at 
iVia in winter. The walls, constructed of mud, are esti- 
mated by the traveller just named at about 20,000 paces in 
circumference.! Even in his time they were in baa repair, 
and so closely surrounded by houses aiid gardens that they 
could hardly be seen ; while of 38,249 buildings which wer0 
reckoned as beloxigin^ to the city, 29,469 were within and 
8780 without dieir circuit. Of these structures 102 were 
inosqnes, 48 medressas, 1802 caravansaries^ and 273 hum* 
maums or baths ; and the population was differently esti* 
mated at from 600,000 to 1,100,000. This would give the 
extraordinary average of from twenty to thirty persons for 
each house.t Chardin affirms that Ispahan was as populous 
as London in those days, and consequently more so than any ' 
other city of Europe. The Persians, with their usual vanity, 
conceived that no town in the universe could come near it 
in point of grandeur and size ; and the saying, " Ispahan 
nesfe jehan ust," (Ispahan is half the world) is still in their 
mouths. The country ten leagues round was richly covered 
with gardens, orchards, and cultivation of every idnd, and 
1600 well-pe(^led villages poured daily suppUes into the 
capital ; for, exciting cattle, the nei^boorhood furnished 
every necessary. »o closely invested was the city with these 

* Early Id tbfl tlkird osntory it is inenti0ii«d ss tasTiog been taken by 
Aidesbir Babegan. 
1 He also says that tlM city is twaoty-fiwr miles roond. 



^ The credit doe to tbeae ftaiements would greativ depend upon the 
MnMonof the terra house. If, fyr instance, the dwelling of a great 
)ofd, which may contain a harem and elavee to the extent oflOO or200 
•oQls, be coneidered as only flnrming one house, it would bring the aver* 
age more within pnAable bounds. It moat likewiae be remembered 
that, in estimating the population of an Eastern town, by the numbers 
that fteqnent the streets, a large allowance ^oald be made ibr the wo- 
, wbo fiir tbo most put eboe litUe o«i< 

D 
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orehtidfl, and so mukeraai were ihe rowe of noble chinup 
within the walls, that scarcely any buildings were discernibJio 
from -ft distance, except a few of Uie domes and minarets ap- 
pearing above the trees. Its greatest beauty consisted in the 
number of m ag n ificent palaces, gay and smiling houses, spa- 
cious caravansaries, am. handsome bazaars which studded 
every quarter ; for the streets were as crooked, nairow^ and 
dirty as at present, and unpaved, like those of. most Persu&a 
towns. 

Such was the state of Ispahan when Chardin wrote. It* 
palaces were then the dwelling of a powerful monarch and 
his family. His splendid court was crowded by wealthy 
noblesi, who embellished the city with their habitations, ana 

£.ve life and animation to the squares and public places with 
eir glittering retinues. The bazaars were frequented by 
merchuit^ who filled them with valuable commodities ; cara- 
vans arrived daily, and the streets swarmed with a dense 
Dopulation. The mosques were served by numerous molr 
tabs and priests, while the colleges were filled with pupils and 
teachers. The accounts, even of those modem travellers 
who aire most disposed to view Persia with a &vourable eye 
make manifest how lamentably the scene is altera^. 

'* Nothing, *' says the author of Sketches of Persia, 'lean 
exceed the fertility and beauty of the country in the vicinity 
of Ispahan ; and the first view of that city is very imposing. 
All is noble that meets the eye^ — the groves, avenues, a^ 
spreading orchards with which it abounds, concealing the 
ruins of this once famed capital. A nearer view, however, 
dispels the illusion ; but still much remains of wealth, if not 
of splendour." — "Among the first objects that stake our 
•yes," remarks Sir Robert Ker Porter (on his approach firom 
the same direction, the south), " were the numerous and nobly- 
constructed bridges, each carrying its long level line of 

' thickly-ranged ardhies to porch-like structures of the finest ele* . 
vations ; some fallen into stately ruin, others nearly entire, ^ 
but all exhibiting splendid memorials of the triumphal ages ' 

, ^ the Sofi race . . . All rooke of the ^xgeous, populous 
past, but all that remained in present hfe seemed lost in 
silence . . . We entered the southern gate of the town, and ' 
immediately came out into one of those umbra^ous avenues 
cff trees which render the interior of Ispedian m this quarter 
a very paradise. It terminated in the mat bazaar of Shah 
Abbas, the whole of whicjh enormous length (tf buildiiig vt 
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waited above, to exclude heat, but admit air ajid Ikfat. Hun* 
dteda of shape without an iohabitaiit filled the n&a of ihia 
epitoxiie of a d)snfted mercantile world ; and haviiw in- 

' versed their untrodden labytintfas for an extent of nearfy two 
miles, we entered the Maidan Shah, another spacious, sound- 
less dieatre of departed nandeur. The -present sditude of 
■o magDifieent a pW wi> nndeied more in^pteMive by om 
horses' footsteps as we passed through its immense quad 
ramrie to the palace that was to be our temporary 9bode." 

The above may be contrasted with the account given by 
Morier of the entry of Sir Harford Jones, .the British envoy, 
in 1809 : — ** The great number of buildinffs which stud eveiy 
part of the plain of Ispahan might lead me traveller to siq»» 
pose that he was entering a district of immense population , 
yet almost the whole view consists of the ruins of towns, 
and there are only here and there spots which are enlivened 
by the commmiities of mto. But whatever may be the con-, 
dition of modern Persia, its fonner state, if the remains scat- 
tered over the country are sufficient evidences,* must have 
been flourishing and highly-peopled. . . . When we came 
to the |dain, the city of Ispahan rose upon the view, and its 
extent was so great east and west that my sight could not 
reach its boun£. Tlie crowd was now intensely great, and 
at intervals quite impeded .our progress-. . . . We proceeded 
^loDg the banks of tne Zeinderoo^ on the opposite side of 
whidi vrere rows of firs and ancient pinasters. We saw 
three bfidces of singular yet beautiful construction. That 
over which we crosrcd was composed of thirty-three lower 
arches, above each of which were ranged three smaller ones. 
Ther^ is a covered causeway for foot-passengers ; the sur- 
fece of the bridge is paved, and level throughout the indole 
of its extent, ^er we had crossed it, we proceeded through 
8 gate into the Char Baugh, which is a spacious piece of 
ground, having two rows of chinar-trees in the middle, and 
two more on each side. The garden is divided into par- 
terres, and copiously watered by canals of water, which run 
frpm one side of it to the other, and which, at regular intei^ 

.Tals, are collected into basins, square or octagonal. This 

t 

* Ttaattlwy annot entirely so night easily be proved ; ss mins in a 
dry ciimBte will remain fbrmany agee, and tboee bekmginff to very dif- 
ftnnc eras may be viewed as iMTing all existed in their entire etate at 
eoe and the same Ume^ thns fttiibatinc to one period the sfgregatepopa* 
IHion or manji 
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fine alley is railed at ie]wrate distances into tena^bes, tnm 
which the water falls in cascades. .Of the chinsr-trees 
which line the walks, most can he traoed to the time of Shdi 
Abhas ; and when any have falien, others have been imme* 
diately planted. On either side of the Char Bangh are th« 
eight mdens which the Persians* call Hesht ^Beheeht, or 
Eiffht Paradises. They are laid out into regular walks of the 
chmar-tree, are richly watered, and haye each a pleasure* 
house, of which we were conducted to occupy the best,*-* 
that, at least, which certainly was more in repair than the 
others. The rest are in a state of decay, and corroborate 
only by the remains of the beautifiilly-painted walls and gilded 
panels those lively and luxuriant descriptions of their splea-, 
dour which travellers have given." 

l^e present writer entered Ispahan by the same route ; 
but the distressing circumstances in which he was then 
placed,* as well as the unfavourable season and state of th* 
weather, clouded all the gayety and added to the melancholy 
tone of the scene. The yellow leaves whirlings from &e taU 
trees, as a cold and rainy blast swept through tiiem, harmoiw 
ized with the desolate expanse of ruins which stretched on 
every side. The eye, wandering over saddening objects, 
could scarcely penetrate the duU haze that was settling 
around ; and even the numerous cavalcade which acc(mipa» 
nied the party, wrapped in their cloaks, exhibited no brilliance 
nor animation, and seemed rather to huny onward to gel 
^ business of the day over, that they might retire to their 
homes. 

The most complete view of the ci^ is obtained from a 
tower to the south, called Meel e Shatir.f A very imposing 

* The anttaor also aeoomMBied a missiMi to lapahaa in 1891 ; Inil U 
was his painftU task to perrorm alone the last duUea to the envoy. Dr. 
Jokes, who died in that city of a fever, contracted doubtless by exertloo 
ia hastening to the scene of bis negotiations. 

t This o(rfiimn wss probably, so called because persnis aspiring to be 
king's sbatiTB proved their abilities by nuwiag, between sunrise and 
sunset, a certain number of times to this pillar and back to the ptdace ; . 
Mit tradition assigns to the name a more romantic origin. A king of 
Fenia promised his daoghter in marTla|e to any one who should mn be> 
Ibre bis horse all the way ftom Shiras to Ispahan. One of his shatirs 
had 80 nearly accomplished the task as to gain this height, when the 
raonaroh, alarmed lest he shoold be forced to rallll the agreement, dropped 
his whip. The shatir, aware that, owing to the ligatures these people 
tied sronnd their bodies to enable them to perform such (bats, it wooMl 
be death to stoop, contrived to pick it up with his Ibot. The trick thus 
hafiog tailed, ths royal xlder dropped bis ifiog : Utf shatir than saw that 
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1lHtt|;h melMichoijr prospeet IflLswiie presents itself on a»* 
tending to the top of the principal oate of the palace, teimed 
All Gapi orBxalted, whicn dyerlooks the Maidan Sluih, — an 
aUnoet intenninableTaziety of houses, walls, mosqnes, shqw, 
banan, and shapeless stracttires, stretching over the plam 
on all sides to the distant mountains. But unyaiied as are 
tile visiUe objects, it is' not until the want of noise, or smoke, 
or dust, or movement forces itself upon the observation, that 
the spectator knows he is looking on a vast desert of ruins. 
When the author of these pages saw this r^maikable scene, 
perhaps tiie desolate effect was heightened by the season of 
the year. Only on the side of the palace was the eye re- 
Kered by the sumptuous edifices-and gardens enclosed wi^^ 
the walls, and by the dome of a mosque or a medressa, 
whose lackereld tiles glittered in tiie sun. Even in these 
gardens, and in the noble avenues of Shah Abbas, the forms 
of the trees have been spoiled by trimming them into tall 
rods with bushes at their tops, not unlike thMe in the vicinity 
of London, so that they neither make a show nor afford mucn 
shade. 

Of the palaces, the Chehel Sittoon isthe most sumptuous. 
Its Hall m Columns, from which the name is derived, inlaid 
with mirrors so as to resemble pillars of glass, is reflected 
iiom a basiR of clear water which stretches in front. The 
walla and roof are decorated with tiie same fragile material, 
but with much taste, and interspersed with flowers of jrold, 
so as to convey an impression of great magnificence, mthiii 
is a saloon seventy-five feet long by thfrty-six vride, forming 
a noble galleky; on the walls of winch are six laige and 
mainr siiudler pictures, representing the achievements of 
Shaih Ismael, Nadir Shah, and other Persian conquerors, 
with some banquet-scenes, which funiish curious memorials, 
jf the manners and customs of past ages. In this splendid 
lull are rolled up and carefully preserved by each successive 
Ibivereign the supeib carpets that were trodden by the Great 
AU)as, more than two inmdred years ago, which for sur- 
pass in beauty and texture the flimsy fobrics of modem manu- 
foeture. This palace is situated m the centre of a garden, 
divided) according to the national custom, into compartments 
by walks and caiuJs bordered with peplars and stately ehi- 

his Ate was decided, and exclaiming, "O king, yon have broikenyonr 
word, tNtt I am MS to the UuR !* b^ atoopad, picked up Die itaig, and «x- 
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nan. There «re, betides, a nimilMr of odier palaces, eaail 
Bi ita own garden : as the Naranffiatan, or Orangeiy ; tfa* 
Ungooristan, or Grapery ; the EynaS Khaneh, or'Hall of Mir- 
rora ; the Aahruff Khaneh ; the Tftlftr Tabe^afa. ; the HeaiH 
Behesht; the Goolduahteh; all posaeaaing their aepanit 
beauties, bat which admit not of suitable deacriptioD. 

Of the mosquea and colleges celebrated by Ghardin, many 
hare fallen into decay : but the Muajed Shah, and that of 
Lootf Oollah in the Maidan Stub, are in perfect prea e iy ati cp 
and richly adorned. The medressa built by tbe mother of 
Shah Abbas is by far the most elegant, and in the best repaiiu , 
Its gates are coreied with wrou^t silver ; uid in the garden ' 
are some fine old pinasters and chuucrs, which haye never been 
profaned by axe or knife. 

But in the days o( its splendour, peihaps the greatest onoi^ 
ment of Ispahan was the Maidan Shah or Ch«at Square, to 
which may be assipned a length of 700 yarda and a breaddi 
of 200. Each Bi& ]prOsents a double range of arched^ so* 
cesses, the longest containing eighty-six, the shortest thirty. 
In the eentre of the south-western face rises the Ali Cant 

S^te ; oppoaite to which, in the north^^astehi side, standa 
e mosque of Lootf Oollah. The superb entrance of the 
Musjed Shah occupies the centre of the south-eastern end, and 
in the middle of 4e north-western is the great gate leading 
to the principal bazaar and the town. Above this gate in old 
times stood the clock mention^ by Chaidin, which uaed to 
amuse the people with ita puppeta, but tbia is no logger n 
existence ; nor do the cannon, which wen placed wuhm a 
balustrade before the |[ate of the palace, retain their positian. 
The balustrade itself is gone ; and the Maidan^ haa ceaaed 
to present the busy scene it was wont to display in mora 
posperous days. Of the trees that surrounded it not one ta 
left ; the eanals which suf^ed it with water are dry.* The 
houses in its vicinity are no longer inhabited,-^the very dooia 
are, built up ; a blank row of archways occupies the p^ee 
where ihb most brilliant shops arranged their wares. That 
great ereai where the nobles of Persia mustered their slitter* 
ing trains and the chivahy of the kingdom exhibited their 
prowess before their gallant monarch, or which echoed with 
the ahouts and sparkled with tiie pomp of the dazzlinff No 
Koz, is now a cheerless and deserted void. Little is heard 

* 8irR.K. Portw says Umt^ was water in than. 
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liie oceanoiud tmmp of a rniito ; H» km^hmm » imly 
BitQiraptod tmleBs by the gowned foim of a mollah ae ho 
mope towaidi the moaque, or by the wonh^pen who veiOTt 
thither at the hour of pnyer. The baaaan are ttill partial^ 
•nywdedi and nothing ahowa the foimer weahh and greatneas 
of this ciqpitai more than the immenae accommodation pro* 
pared for trade. For nulea together the alianger %ia mm<* 
•elf led along theacTaaJtedreceptaclea, on eadi aide of which 
•re openinga leading to caiaTanaariea. But many of thaee 
are filing to decay ; and even the banar of Shah Abbaa ia 
partially unoccnpied, while aome of ita carayanaariea have 
been conyerted into atablea for the cattle, mnlea, and aaaea of 
tbe townspeople. 

From ail that haa been aaid of this celebrated capital, it 
will be inferred that ita preaent population ia compantiTely 
•mall. The miaeries it suffered during the Afghan usorpa* 
tkm were aucceeded b^ the loaa of that which alone conld 
ksre repaired the evd, — the preaence of the aorereigB. 
YeaiB of anarchy increased the deaolation, and tyranny cook 
ploted it. In 1800, the inhabitanta were calculated by MaU 
e<^ to amount to 100,000 ; in 1810, they were aaid to bo 
double that number ; but, if any reUaikce can be placed unoa 
a^rmation obtained on tilie apot in 1831, it did not at wal 
poiiod contain nearly ao many. In &ct, it ia not- easy on 
tliia subject to approach the trath. 

The aubuifo of Julfah, ao celebrated aa a. colony of Aime* 
nians transported from the city of that name on the Araxes, 
•ttfiered- no leas in thia rtithleaa inTaaion ; but it began to de- 
clJBO from the time it lost its founder. In the days of 9iah 
Ahbaa it contained 80,000 inhabitanta or 8400 ftmihes, frith 
twenty^four diurehes and a large ecdeaiastical eataUiah^ 
nmit.* Sir W. Oueley eatimated them at from SOOto 400 
onseholds ; but the Rey. Heniy Maxtjm states, that in 1819 
there werefiOO familie8,t who attended twelve pariah ehurchea. 
aerred by about twenty prieata. They are a poor oppreaaed 
laco, and consequently unprincipled, deceitlul, and mean. 

The causes which rednoed the city of lapahan to ita nre8» 
•nt condition haye extended to the wfade diatrict. All the 
waj indeed to the frontiera of Fara the eye ia cang^t by the 

* Twenty bUhops and 100 oilier elergy. Rsr. Henry Hart jn** Joiir> 
nalinisn. 
t AaenMU autadtolmva baentakMi of tha InliaWnaia ef JaMMi tf 
Iff iktir Itrfrif i TiMf li iwrih ttun HjM8 
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•ppearmee of Tfllagm and towni,-wiiieh'ft nearer vppn^A • 
oiiooTera to be almost tenantleia. 

From Ispahan to Tehemn the load jMsaee through a coon- 
*Xrj whkhi generally speaking, presents few signs of fertility 
or jpopulonsness. Doling tm first thirty miles, the TiMtiges 
af lormer prosperity decrease, ahhougfa at the Tillage of Moor* 
ehacoor there is a considerable tract m improyed land. Tfst- 
ellers find accommodation in an excellent caraTansaiyboilt by 
the mother of Shah Abbas, with good stiMes, baths, and a res* 
•rvoir of water. It is celebrated as the scene of the action 
between Nadir Shah and the Afghan Ashmfl^ in which thd 
power of the latter was finally broken. 

The next twenty miles lead oyer a dreary plain without 
Terdure or cnltiTation. So great is the 'deception created by 
its uniform surface, that an object fuUy t^eWe mites distant 
did not seem more than three finOm the eye ; and in clear 
weatiiet it was difficidt to imagine that a noint which was 
supposed to be almost ¥athtn luil should naye proyed the 
next halting-place at least a score of miles in adyance. From 
tiience the road winds among hills to Kohrood, a beautiftd 
Tillage in a yalley abounding with orchards and fruit-trees, 
■nd which in spring and smnmer is a truly deliahtfiil place. 
From the top of the pass aboye Kohrdod a mmle prospect 
is obtained of all the country to the foot of the Elbun Moon- 
tains, with their fine outline extending firom west to east as 
for as the eye can reach ; and the lo% conical peak of De- 
ttawund clad in snow is seen souring far above me rsfit intd 
the clouds that usually rest tmon its shoulders. In this range 
are seen the loyely yalleys of Khonsar, Natunx, and others, 
— ^e first remarloble for its rich gardens and the romantic 
diaracter of its rocks, — the second famous for its pears, 
peaches, and pretty fjjaia. All this distiict produces abun- 
dance of excdlent sdk. 

An agreeable ride down the glen brings the trayeller to thtf 
town of Cashan, vrfaich is situated in a plain some distance 
fipom the mountain-foot, and visible long ere he approaches 
it The country around is well cultivated, and yields fruits 
cK all sorts, especially pears, melons, figs, and grapes. The 
pomegranates of a' cejrtain garden at Cashan are particularly 
exf^uisite and famous. The town itself is fully as large as 
Shiraz, while it is less ruinous and better peopled. It ia said 
o have been founded by Zobeide, the wife of Haroun al 
Aasefaid; but SirWiUiMii OuMl0y conftwdf that the oovM 
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miIt hare enlaiged or rebuilt it| as tl is mentioned in histoiy 
as having, in conjunction with Koonii Jumished its continffent 
of. troops at the fatal battle of Kndseah (A. D. 636). n is 
now famous for the manufaeture of silk and cotton stufi, bro- 
cades, can>ets, and particvdaify for its copper ware. 

From Cashan to Koom the road is mty«seTen miles, and 
leads chiefly throusfa a- oountiy depopulated by the inroads of 
the Turkomans, skirting the Kuveer or great salt desert of 
Khorasan, and at the toot of a range of singularly banen 
hiUs, composed of rocks of a primitire character. 

No two cities can form a stronger contrast to each other 
than Koom and Cashan, — ike latter neat, populous, and in- 
dustrious, — the former idle and fanatical, the abode of igno- 
rance and bigotry. On entering the gateway ruins and dirt 
meet the eye ; and if a human fi^rure appear, ten to one it is 
that of a moUah. The place is rich only in shrines and 
priests, the domes and minarets of the nnamxadehs and 
mosques being more numerous than the flnlud[>ited houses ; . 
yet many even of thesd were falling into decay, and the storks* 
nests on their tops eaye them a stdl great^ air of desolation. 
As a place of Shew pilgrimage it ranks next to Kerbelah 
and Mushed, and many nch gifts are offered by the more dis- 
tinguished visiters. The ki^ frequently repairs ^ther, and 
keeps up a show of pious humility by walking on foot and 
bestowing presents, which, however, are sometimes more 
showy than valuaiUe. The most celebrated riirine at Koom 
is the mausoleum of Fatima al Ma8oomah,-^Fatima the Im- 
maculate, — a sister of Ali Resa, the eigfatlk imam. Hie 
remains of this lady repose in a tomb, the top of which is en- 
closed by a frame of saindal-Wood, under a green silk canopy, 
and surrounded by a grate with cross bars of massy silver. 
This occupies the centre of a lofly mosque, adorned with mo^ 
eaic-woxk m coloured tiles, and fitted up with rich carpets. 
The sepulchre is coeval with the period of Fatima's death ; 
but the mosque was erected by the present monarch upcm 
the mitts of a smaller building endcmed by Shah Abbas '; 
and his mother covered the dome with gilt tiles, which make 
A resplendent show even al a gre&t distance. AH the Suffit- 
vtan Kings have added to its ornaments or its wealth The 
Bword of the neat Abbas hangs within the railing ; and Shah 
Sefi I. and ^bas II. lie interred in the edifice. 

The city, -vi^ich, from the sanctity of its priests and sainU, 
has obtained the nam* of Banr al Mooishedeen, the Abode 
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of the Pious, claimB a high aatiq[i]jlj; and B'Anvflle ti^K 
poses it to be the Choana of Ptolemj. But its Bacred cbur* 
acter has not sayed it from the fanaticism or barbarity of 
other sectarians ; for it was destroyed by Timnr, and by the 
A^hans in 1722, from which last misfortune it has neyer re- 
covered. * 

From Koom to Teheran is eighty miles, the greater part 
of which lies across a desert, including an arm of a salt marsh 
caUed the Beria Kuveer. After leaving this -bairen track, 
the traveller enters a pass among low mountains, distinguished 
by the ominous name of Dereh Malek al Mout«>— the Valley 
of the Ansel of Death ; and dreaiy and dancerous enough it 
is, especiuly in iMd weather. It Ml to the lot of the author 
of these pages to ride, without stopping, ezce]^ to feed the 
horses, from Koom to Teheran, and to pass the i)eria Kuyeer 
in a bitter eyening, and this formidable valley in the dark 
snowy night that followed. The party lost their way, which 
was only found with difficulty after meeting a small carayan 
of mules ; and oncT of the servants vras neariy frozen to 
death as they entered the caravansaiy of Kinaraghird. The 
sight of the plain 6f Teheran at daybreak, vrith that of the 
city at the foot of the Elburz, was most gratifying, althou^ 
the waUs were still many miles distant and the adjoining 
mountains covered with snow. 

The plain which the present ci^ital of Persia stands has 
no beauty to recommena it ; beinff bare, yeiy partially culti- 
yated, totally deficient in troes, and producing no verdure, un« 
less during wring. The city itself merits little attention, 
except in as far as it is the residence of the sovereign. It 
is about four miles in ciroumference, girt with a high mud 
wall, flanked with numerous towers and a dry ditch. The 
ariL or palace is the only building of consequence. The ba*- 
zaars are well filled ; the mosques, colleges, and caravansa^ 
ries in good repair ; and the private houses are plam, but 
comfortable. It might i^fypear stranjge that the monarch 
should have chosen for the seat of his court a place origin- 
ally Bo'meanr; but this preference is explained by its vicinity 
to Mazunderan and Astrabad, the native possessions of his 
family. The population varies with his periodical motions. 
While he continues thero it amounts to at least 100,000 
souls: when he removes it decreases about two-thirds« 
Tliere are several oardens and countiy-hooses to which hia 
majesty occasiona]]^ repairs, as the Tucht e K^iiah aoA 



.)li0 Nigibrifltui ; batbefote theheato of «imm«r ctfammacn^ 
he always aasainlilea his amy, and encamps on the plains af 
Sultanieh. 

The most inteiestinff object near Teheran are the ruins ol 
Rh^, the Rhages of Sciiptore and of Aiiaa, contemporaiy 
with Nineveh and Ecbatana, and celebrated as the scene of 
many important events. Here Alexander halted for five 
days in his pursuit of Darius. It was the craital of the Par- 
thMnkinffS) and, above all, the birthplace and a fovourite re- 
sort of Hs^oun al Raschid. It has been repeatedly rainB4 
hj wars and by earthquakes. In the tenth centuiy it occq^ 

Sied a square of a parasang and a half; but soon nllinginto 
eeay, it was rebuilt and repeopled by Gastan Khan, aiul be^ 
came the occasional residence of the good Shah Rofch, grand* 
Mm of Timur. From that time it sank gradually into ne- 
gleet, and is now a heap of ruins covering a great extent of 
ground, among which the village of Shah Abdulazeem alone 
nourishes, — a green spot amid the surrounding desolation. 

From Teheran to Uasbin, a distance of nmety-six miles, 
the road leads t^vou^ a long valley better cultivated than 
usual, of which the Slburz fonns the northern boundary. 
Hie latter was founded by Shapoor Zoolactaf,. and peviooa 
to the reign of Shah AblNw was the capital of the Sooffea 
^lynasty. It is one of the largest and most commercial cities 
in Persia ; although when Morier visited it in 1809 it had 
Buffered severely by an earthquake^ to which calamity all 
the towns at the foot of these mountaias axe subject. A 
strong wind blowing from the i^orth, and called the Band • 
Caucasan, renders ue climate rather too cold in spring, al« 
thooffh it refreshes the air in summer. 

Smtanieh, eighty-six miles farther to the westward, once 
» noble city, is now but a village in an extensive plain, which 
in summer is covered with the tents and hnts c» the rc^al 
army surrounding the palace of the king. The tmnb of 
Sultan Mohammed Khodabundeh, brother of the celebrated 
Gazan Khan, a noble structure ni brickwork, with a doin». 
once covered with lackered tiles, ibnns a conspicueus ob- 
ject aniid the rums. 

From this point a route, leading in a general directiea> 
south-south-west, carries ^e traveller across the country to 
Hamadan and Kermanshah, through mountainous tracts va- 
xied with fertile spots and pleasfmt valleys. The first of 
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these eitief, tuppoeed to oocnpf the stie of Cebiitaha,*: etaneb 
It the foot of Elwnnd, the anckiiif Orontes, the sno^ peak 
of -which forms a fine feature in the landscape, and » well 
coBtrasted with the rich cultivation and foliage that sttrroimde 
the town. It was destroyed bj T^ur ; and though once 
poseeised of consideTable magnificence, is now a coUection 
of clay-built houses, containinff a population of about 50,009 
penons. The chief objects of curiosity, besides the antiqin- 
ties, are two buildings said to be the sepulchre of Esther 
and Mordecai, and that cf the philosopher Avicenna, or, as , 
he is called far the Persians, Abo Sinnah. 

Between Hamadan and Kungawur intenrenes a fertHe 
tnict held by a branch of the tribe df Afishar. The small 
town of Kungawur, which D*Anville considers as the Oon- 
cobar of antiquity, is remarkable for the ruins of a magnifr» 
cent edifice described by Sir R. K. Porter, and by him so]>« 
posed to have been the celebrated temple of Diana. A fuT-» 
ther route of fifty-two miles conducts to Kemumshah, s 
thriving city, exhibiting in the tittie of the traveUer juit 
named the advantages derived from the residence of a pnnca 
and court less dependant than others upon that of the prin- 
cipal sovereign. It contains about 15,000 families, and is 
a&med with many handsome public buUdings. 

Of the large expanse of country between Kennanshah aoci 
Ispahan, con^rehending Louristsn, we can only say Hxat 
it embraces smne of the most fruitful parts of Irak ; althouefa^ 
being chiefly occupied by the wandering tribes of Lac, Ym^ 
lee, and Buchtiaree, little attention is paid to agrieidture. 
The valleys are covered wilii their black tents, but the yH* 
lages are very rare. The only town is Korrumabad, the an- 
cient Coibiene, the capital of the Feilee chief; but to the 
north-east lie Hissar, Boorojird, and Nahavund. This last 
is a name disastrous to Perna ; for it was on- the adjoining 
riains that the contest was decided between the votaries ot 
Zoroaster and the foUowers of Mohammed, and that the laet 
of the race of Sassan behdd the ancient banner of Iran iinJc 
before the green ensigns of his Arabian invaders.! 

Tlie district <tf Yezd is, somewhat inconsistently in a geo^ 
gn^cal point of view, considered as belonging to Irak, for 

* 8m Einncii's Memoir, p. 129. Portflr^s Trayels, vol. iL p. 104, Sco, 
t Iss FaniUy Ukrary, Ns. hXyVO. Arabia, Aocifot and Modoiv 
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il mssoTedly makes p«rt oC KhonuMtt. It is an otftit In As 
▼mst desert which readner fram tine £lbiirs to Kennan. The 
citjr is built in a lai^ge san^ piain nearly eneompafsed with 
hills ; but a thinljvinhabited tiact, in whieh there are sstctbI 
respectable towns and TiUages, extends in the direction of 
Ispahan, from which it hes due east. In spite of the dry^ 
ness of the soil and cliaaate the tonrifcorf pitsduces good fruits^ 
wiSkf and -com, bat not enough of the latter to serve for mom 
&an forty, days' consumptti^n, Yetd» with all these disa4- 
yantages, is among the most prosperous cities in Persia ; 
and mis it owes to its commerce and mann&ctures. It is 
One of the great efi/r«d./s betireeii the east and west. Gar- 
airans irom Cabul, Gaahiaers,- Jp^khara, Herat, Mushed, 
Kerman, are m^ by merchants from l8hap«n,<Shiraz, Oarium, 
Teheran, and an immense interohanse of qcHnmndities tskea 
place. On the^ other hand, its manuacturOs of silk and oUier 
staffs, its felts, sngarcandy, and sweetmeats, command a 
reai]! market eyeiywhere. The population was stated to 
Captain Christie to be about 50,000 souls, and among them 
are 3000 families of Ghebres or foQowers oir Zoroaster,»»«i 
mdastrious and patient race, who^ inspite of a heavy taxation, 
torn their attentiim busily to trade and agriculture. 

Kurdistan, wlHch comprehends Assyria Proper, and pari 
of Azmenia and Media, tias never» proper^ splealang^ been 
auhiect to Persia ; for, theu^ foree or policy may hare at* 
tached scMne chiefs to a particular piinca-or ^maaty, its war- 
lijie tribes have, for the most pert, maintained their inde« 
pendence. The greater portion of the country consists of 
mountains, sometimes of great height-and utterly barren, but 
frequently incfasding fertile tracts of pasture . and even of 
cultivable land, wmle th^ are occasionally sprinkled with 
oak-forests, wluch yiekl excellent timber and abundance of 
gall-nuts. Of those leaders who prc^ess themsrives the 
tributaries or subjects of the Persian crown, the Prince of 
Ardelan is by far the>most piowerful. 

The province which bears that name extends in length 
about 200 miles, in breadth 160, stretchmf from the |4ain of 
Hamadan to the small nver fiOmiook. llie country is either 
composed of hills heaped, as it were, on each other, or of 
mat tid>le-lands covered with the flocks and tents of the 
ieliauts from Jiine fill the end of August^ when they remoma 
to the vicinity of Bagdad for warmth. The glens are nsnow 
ehaons in the lower puta of the mootaina> wteie the yi^ 

£ 
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Iftges' hf bdilc in mtnatioiiB to protect them frem the inelem- 
ency of winter. The town of Sennii is a tomAQtie and 
flourishing piece, eednded in a deep Tslley filled with orchards ; 
and here, in a admptuoue nalaoe hnilt on vamaU hiUin the 
centre of the town, Uvea uie wailee in great state, but in k 
tnhf patriarchal style. He is an accomplished, liberal-minded 
man, hospitable nod beloved. *'It was inpossible," says 
Colonel Macdonald Kinneir, ** to contem^ie this chief sit- 
ting at the head of his hall, surrounded l^ his iiiends send re- 
lations, without Gidling to mind the P^roys soad Dotightses 
of our own countiy."* 

AzEaBtiAN or Media Atrcmatena («n a^ppeUation deriTe4 
from a satrap, Atr(^;utteniiSf who aa the death of Alexander 
aspired successfuUy to sovereign power), lying new on the 
frontier of Persia, is ' of gteat niiportance.' It i» separated 
from Armenia on the north by the Araif ; from Ink by the 
Kizzelozeen ; the Cai^ian Sea and Ghikn beond it on the 
oerdi^astj and Kurdistan on tho south-east. Inehiding £a- 
Tsn, Kaiahaug, and Karadaog, it is dirided into twelve dis- 
tricts ; and its capital is Tabnz> or IFauris, which was a &- 
fottrite residence of Huroun al Rasdad, to whose wife ito 
foundation has been attributed. This province is one of tho 
most productive in the kingdom, and presents features which 
differ from those we haye been descriinng. lis mountaine 
are loftier and afford better pasture, while its YaUeys aro 
larger than those of Pars ana Irak. The villages are lese 
ruinous, and are more pleasantly situated. Provisions and 
comforts abound, and nothing is wanting but a^ good gevem* 
ment to render its ii^babitants ha|^. 

One of Ihe most interesting objects ill Asexbijan is ther 
tfi'eat salt lake of Urumeah or Shahee, which, according to 
Colonel Macdonald Klnneit, is 300 miles in circumierenco 
ii is surrounded by picturesque mountains and valleys, som 
of the latter being fertile and well cultivated^ and has in its 
vicinity several celebrated towns, among which is Manigha, 
once the abode of Hoolaku Khan, swho with his wife is sup- 
nosed to be interred here. The site of the observaljory of 

Naar u Dion,, the first astronomer of bis day, can be traced 

••• ' ... 

* This fine tM ebief neelved the English envoy sod his snits in 
urincisly style : the party was met tbreu miles ftom the town by his 
eldeet son at the head of 300 adEpirably-appointed horsemen ; and the 
waliee himself aesnred Sir John Maloolm hs wottld ever eoiislder hie 
«lrii as aaspsek in lbs aaMs of his jfemUv 
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ramtoi cat«s« with iton not unlike the lingam of 
IndiA. Unimeah, on the other nde of tho hike, the IW 
lama of Sttabo and the birthpUee' of Zoreaeter, is equaled 
m a noUe plain, a{^pean weU lbrti£ed, and cau^aina about 
S0,000aoids» 

The finest wcmnaj of Azexinjan, which though fertile is 
dnreated of wood and ▼eidure, lies on the ahorei and mooiH 
tetna of that noble sheet of. water. But the most remark- 
aUa hd connected with this lake is ita ealtneas. The na* 
tare of the salts held in sohition has not been ascertained ; 
but tfaati they are in excess is certain from the depositions 
left upon the beach. In aome placea a perfect payenent, as 
it were, oi the solid mineral^ mig^t be aeen under &e shaUow 
water ta aome distance from the brink ; in olheira an ihcrusta* 
timrof the same snbstance was fonned, from beneath which, 
when broken, thick concentrated brine gashed out, and a aa- 
litte efflorescence, extending in some places many hundred 
yards from the edge, encircled it with a brit of guttering 
wfake. The waters, which, Hke thoee of the sea, i^l^pear 
of a daik-bfaie colonr atredced with green, according as 
the lig^t Ms upoA them, are p«Uiicid in the hig^eat da« 
me; but no fiidx or hving tning is known to exist in 
them. It.is said they hare decreased within the last score 
of years, retking and leaving a barreit^ space of several thoiip* 
aand feet ; and a TillajB[e is pointed out as mice having over- 
hnng ^ lake, which is now separated from it by a mnd^ 
strand covered with salt at least a quarter- of a mile broao. 
The reason of this diminution does not .appear ; for, while 
there is no current outward, it eontinnes to he fed by agreat 
Bun^r of large streanuu 

To the norm of Shahee lie the fine districts of MOrand 
and Khoi. The latter is particularly fertile and weQ culti- 
vated ; and atown of the same name, one of the handsomest 
•f ita -size in Per8ia,coiflains about'80,000 souls. The plain 
m celebrated as the arena of a great ba^e betweaa Shah Is- 
aael and the iOttoman emperor, Selim the First. 

The north-eastern division of ■Azerbijan comprehends the 
aistrkts of Khalkhal, Miskeen, and Ardebil. The first ia 
fou^ and elevated, lying; cm the southern face of the moun- 
tains of Ghilan, which,- with those of Talish, are a prolongik 
tion of the/ great Elburz ehain. ft affords fine hill-pasti^e, 
and presents good vattcgrs aqd thrivkig viUagea, but is total^ 
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The seeond, ttpamtod from KhaiUiilliy th» 
magnificent tsnge of Savalaiai» i&.of a similar character, thoi^ 
it poaseif ea aome noble plainai which, with thl^t of Aidebd, 
nm mto the low land of the Kainau, and with it aink into 
the eztenaiye ateppe of the Ghowttl Mqgan. Thia flat, the 
encamping-ground of ao many Eaatera conquerara, and the 
acene choaen by Nadir Shah for> the finsdung act of l^e drama 
that placed the crown of Peraia on his he&d, atill produces 
rich and luxariant herba^, and nooriahes the same species 
of venomous aerpentis which arreated ihe victorioas career ot 
Pempey the Great 

Araebil itself ia a wretched plaeej remarkable, however, 
aa the £un%-seat of the royal house of Soofiee, and for th» 
tombs of Sheik Sooffee and Shah lamael. There ia also a 
fort biialt on tiie painciplea of European acience, with regular 
baationa, (Utch, glacis, and drawbndgea, which ia a greater 
curiosity in Persia than the mausoleom of a aaint: It ia said 
that this stronghold coat 160,00(M. ateriing. 

The approach from Ardebil to Tabriz is picttffeaqueu 
From a height ibove the latter the eye is greeted by a maaa 
•f fine ibtiage roanffled with white dwellings, forming the gajr« 
dens ^idiieh dart Sie bank of la stream &ai flows post t^ 
town. Close under this verdant aereen stands the city, with 
ita old palace and aeveral domes and miilareta rishig aboive 
the flat mud roofr. Beyond lies &e extensive plain, undu- 
lating in the hot vapours of noon, and terminating in the lake 
Shahee ; while remote ranges of lofty mountains boond the 
view, or melt into extreme distance. 

This city is the seat of government of Abbas Mina, the 
Keir of the «rown, and is interesting fropi the attempts made 
\jj that prince to introduce seme improvements into certain 
branches of the public aervice. it enjoys a portion of that ' 

CBperity which the countenance of the aovereign always ] 
tows ; its commerce is good, its bazaars well fllled, mad 
its population ia great, tiioi^fh flootuating. In the days of 
Ghaidin it boaatMl of 800, caravansariea^ S60 ntoiques) and 
600,000 inhabitants,<^M)f late <he number has been rated 
variously, at fifty) eighty, and a hundred thousand ; probably 
when at the fulleat it may reach thia last amount. • The cow 
IS intenae in winter, and the snow has been k^own to lie 
Bsar Tidiris six oaontha without intermission. 

The low tisct which stretches along the southern shore of 
the Casptan Sea fiem the plaina of lifogan to Astrsibad, and 



ftom tinmen eaatwaid- timg the foot of the ISbiin, it^vmj 
^Htforant froMi the more eioTated plateau of Persia ; being 
marahj, coreced with jfbresta which dothe the moontaioa 
nearlj to their rammite, extremely Terdant and fruitAil, and 
though liable to the disofders which a damp climate and the 
eachaktiona of stagnant water are apt to produce, more than 
commonly popuions. Frequent rains prevail, and the waters 
are discharged by a number of streams, which at times hecomr 
destructive and impassable' torrents. The ground is for the 
most part natnrally or artiiiciaUy flooded more than half 
the year. A high-road formed b^ Shah Abbas, in the usual 
Sfubatantial style of that monaroh's works, is the only one 
through this extensive district. It i^pears to have been fif- 
teen or sixteen feet wide^ and constructed by filling a deep 
treiich wi& gravel and email stones,* over which a regular 
causeway was very firmly buiH. It commenced at Kukar, 
the western extremity, of Ohi]an«. and» running through that 
pFOvinee, Maiunderan, and' Aetrabad, ascended a pass leading 
to Bostam in Khorasan, and was learned to a point within 
Ibr^-five miles* of Mushed. Jn many places the water lies 
li^n it to the depth of several feet, but even with this dis- 
advantage the hardness of the bottom renders it preferable 
to any other path. As time and want oi repair, however, 
have interrupted the continuity of this great thorou^fare, 
caravans firequently travel along the beiK^h. The village* 
diflbr from those of other provinces^ the houses being built 
in clusters of two or tiiree in the mighty forest in whifeh 
they are buried, and communicalting by paths known only 
to the inhabitants ; so that the traveller, while he seea nO" 
thing but a wooden or grass-built hut, like those in the com- 
mencement of amAmeiican clearing, may be actually in the 
midst of a pqfralati<m of one thousand persons, who would 
•H assemble at a moment's warning. NoAhing, indeed, can 
be imagined more impracticable to an invading fpe than the 
general nature of the country } and it is singmar that, brave 
and expert m the use of their aims as the Ghilanese are, 
they have opposed so slight a reeislsAce tp the sover^ffn, 
and have conttibuted so epsentiitty te his revenues. Jha 
c^lection of govemment^es ii net 90 difiicukhere asebc* 

BaawaymhsattbnsAsr} BatllsynantifpNniiesdMSBai^Mr 
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where, and if little goes to the t rea su ry the ftxdt does not 
Ue with the lyots. Bat althou^ dense foresta preTaii en 
the shores of the Caspian, the prospect- sometimes opens 
and displays scenery which, for heauty and interest, cannot 
be surpassed in any part "of * the world,— -large cornfields, 
divided by excellent fences and hedges, raried with copa»> 
wood,-— orchards and groves, liNsm among which the neat 
cottages of a Tillage often peep out, and'&e swelling la^ma, 
with noble parit-like trees dotting their green surface or nm* 
nin^ up the hill^sides in natural ^ades. Such are the views 
which mingle with the bolder features of the towering 
mountains and the sweUitig bays and bke Waters of that 
inland sea. ' 

The alpine ranges are inhabited by tribes only irii|[htly civH- 
fzed, but who possess some of the virtues of hi^falanders, 
being true to their chiefs, hospitable, bdd, and active : they 
Are, however, daring robbers,, and do not scruple to ^ed 
blood. The natives of Taliph, the north-western district^ 
who resemble the Lesghees of Shirwan and Daghistan, ave 
particularly savage and reckless. -They are good marksmen, 
and maintain a great degree of independence in spite of the 
efforts of the rersian govOmment, which by obtaining .hos* 
tages endeavours to hold thdm in awe. 

The tract we have been describing contains three prov- 
inces, Ghilan, Mazunderan, and AstrSiad. The capital town 
of the first, ancitotly the country of the Ghele, ie Reeht, 
which contains from 60,000 to 80,000 souls, and enjoys a 
Oonsiderable commerce in silk and other articles. Its ba* 
zaars are extensive, clean, and well kept. They are paved, 
but, like mofiit otheYs in Persia, not eatirdy protected froni 
the weather ; and in itiCjak at all times may be seen many 
foreigners passing along with an air of bosiness,' while a gen* 
eral hum and bustle prevail which argue a brisk trade, t^ 
xellee, the shipping port, is inconsiderable, but possesses an 
excellent harbour, completely landlocked by a sandbank in 
front, and capable of accoramodatiiig man^ more vessels than 
ever enter it. The most sihgulat inconsistency is the want 
of a road to this place, which is about twelve miles from 
Resht. The depdt for good« is at Peeree baasar, and every 
thing must be transported on the backs of mules, which fro* 
qtlently sink up to the beUy in the devious tract throu^^h the 
marshy forest. Ghilan has no other town exc^ Lu^jal^ 
which oontaina about lA^OOO inhabitants ; bat there are sev- 
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enl stations called bazaan, where fain are heldperiodiea])^; 
of Aese Fomen, Massouleh, Kiskar, aad Teregoram are the 
most deserving of notice. 

'MA.ZUNDKRAN, the anciont Hyrcania, though less Taloable 
than Crhilan in point of productions is more celebrated. Its 
three chief towns are Saree, Amol, and Balfroosh ; of which 
the first is the capital, and represents the sacient Zadra- 
carta. It bears no marks of having ever been large ; the 
walls, which are of mud, with square brick towers, have a 
circuit of not more than two miles; and its population, 
although it is the residence of a prince and his court, does not 
exceed forty thousand souls. It is irregularly built, and the 
streets are' unpaved and often impassable m bad "weather ; 
the bazaars are miserable huts, having little appearance of 
trade. There is a tower about a hundred feet nigh, formed 
of curious brickwork, and ornamented with belts of Gufic 
inscriptions, from which it is understood to be the tomb of 
Hissam u I>9wluC, one of the Dilemee dynasty, who died in 
the fifth century of the Hejira.* Tliis monument, with one 
or two other imamzadehs, are doubtless the structures taken 
by Hanway fair temples of the ancient fire-worshippers. 
xhe ruins of Furrahbad, a royal residence erected by Shah 
Abbas, lie at the mouth of the Tedjen river, which passes Sa- 
ree, and seventeen miles distant from that town. They et* 
hibit the remains of a noble palace with its harem and plea- 
sure-houses, a fine moscjue, and a bazaar. The buildings 
were constructed in a solid style ; but such is the efiect of 
the moist climate in this provmce, that they are now all re- 
duced to heaps of rubbish, or are so oveigroim with weeds 
that they must soon become so. 

The only object of interest at Amol is the mausoleum of 
Seyed Quwam u Dien, a nious sovereicn of Mazunderan, 
Who flourished in the eightn century of uie Hejira. It was 
orected by Shah Abbas, who was one of his- descendants by 
the female line. The town contains about as many inhabit- 
ants as Saree ; but in die summer they retire to their yey- 
laks in the mountains. 

Balfroosh, the third in order, is by far the most important 
and interesting, because it affords a proof unparalleled in 
Persia of the creative powers of trade. It exhibits the grati- 

* SMPricc^s If shqwwaHnisiB, iii>.iijkt&»sfsti>fcrsft 
srUwlMlflSBilbs. 
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fying ipectacle of a city poial/ commewinl, peopled vriioQy 
with merchants, mechanics, and their dependants, who enjo^ 
a great degree of prosperity and happiness. There is not m 
khan or n(H)le in the place ; even the goyemor is a trader ; 
and there is a plain and simple air of ease, plenty, and coin- 
fort, attended with a bustle and show of business, which re* 
tembles the mercantile towns of India, rather than one in tfa0 
despotic land of Persia. Its population has not been aeeer* 
lained, and it is impossible to acquire an idea of its extent 
&om what the eye can comprehend at any one point of view, 
owing to the density of the forest. The mhabitants compare 
it in size to Ispahan ; but the appearance of the bazaars, and 
the acknowledged number of houses in the various divisions, 
lead to the conclusion that it contains a population of oot 
less than 200,000. The shippmg-place is Mushed e Sir, at 
the mouth of the Bawul ; and here, as in all the rivers of 
Ghilan and Mazunderan, are caught a great number of star < 
geon, which forms an important article of export to itoasia. 
Salmon is also occasionally taken. 

AsTRABAD is a small province, divided on the soath frook 
Khorasan by the Elburz Mountains, while on the north it is 
bounded by the Caspian Sea and the desert which stretches 
to its shores. Its capital, of the. same name, is believed to 
owe its origin to Yezzid ibn Mehloob, an Ara^ general, who 
flourished towards the end of the first century of the Moham* 
medan era. Its circuit is about three miles and a half ; it is 
defended by a lofty and thick but ruinous wall ; the streets aro 
generally well paved, and have a drain in the centre ; the ba- 
zaar is large, but poorly filled ; and there are no public build- 
ings worthy of observation. Wood heing abundant, the houses 
here, as well as in Mazunderan and Ghilan, are often wholly 
constructed of it, and thatched with tiles ; and this in At- 
trabad, where the villages are less buried in forest, though 
still mingled with trees, produces a pleasing eflfect, totally op- 
posed to the monotonous ^pearance of the mud hovels of 
Upper Persia. Many of the better edifices havebaudgeersor 
wmd-towers,tocool &e apartments duringtheheats of summer. 

About sixtv miles west of Astrabad lies Ashruff, the 
fikvourite residence of Shah Abbas, — a detailed description of 
which may be foond in Hanway, and in a work by the author 
of these pages.* 

*Travsla on dis Psaks of the OmskKH Ssa. Vidt also p. 178. 
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The eurteim pert of Astrabad, now called (9onrgati, the 
JbtjaEn of some authors, biit andoabtedlr connected with the 
Ancient- name Hyrcania, is a plain, partly wooded and partly 
eotered with the finest pasture, and watered by a riYer of its 
own name, as well as by the Attruck and many lesser streams. 
Vestiges of former population are thickly spread over its sur- 
lace ', but the Turkomans first ravaged, and then occupied it 
•s a grazing-ground for iheir flocks and herds. 

An ancient tower, called Groombuz e Caoos, stands on s 
KtUe hillock, probably artificial, in the wide plain, and is seen 
^rcm an immense distance. It is of exquisite brickwork, and 
except at ^e bottom, where a mischieyous attempt has been 
made to demolish it, is in as perfect a condition as when first 
built. The walls are ten feet thick^ and the height is about 
l&O. It is hollow; the cavity bemg undivided to the very 
topi where a single window in the conical roof gives light to 
llie whole. Its origin is obvious; for it is inscribecfwith 
two belts of Arabic characters, though now so much de- 
ittced as not to be legible ; and it stands among green mounds, 
said to be the ruins of Jorjan. 

The extent of Khorasan, like that of the emphre, of 
which it forms the eastern frontier, has varied with political 
events ; being held by some as comprehendingall from Irak 
to the Oxus and the Indus, including not only JBactriana and 
part of Sogdiana, but also the whole of Afghanistan. We 
shall consider it as terminating On the north and east in the 
line already laid down as the general boundazy of the empire. 
Unlike the rest of tliat country, in physical as well as politi- 
cal characteristics, this vast province, in former times the 
seat of a great empire, rich in men and cultivation, presents 
at this day an endless succession of barren plains, thinly in- 
habited, and separated by mountains ; while the whole coun- 
try is governed by petty chiefs, who by turns defy and con- 
emate the ruling power of Persia^ The only district yield- 
ing implicit obedience is that which occupies the skirts of 
the Erourz Mountains ftom t^e boundary of Irak to Mushed, 
including the cities of Semnoon, Dam^an, ■ Bostam, Subza- 
wai", Nishapour, and their dependencies, some of which are 
fertile and well cultivated. The last-mentioned place, of old 
one of the most iinportant in the empire, founaed l^ Sha- 
poor Zoolactaf, was the centre of a tenitoiy which contained 
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14,000 Yillages, and was watered by 12,000 caanaatf or enb* 
terraneous canals, besides natural streams. Erer the olnect 
of plunder, and often destroyed, it always rose from its asnes^ 
till, at length, totally depopulated in the last Afghan invaisioDt 
it remain^ till lately a heap of ruins. In 1821 it coold 
scarcely boast of 6000 inhabitants ; though the multitude of ^ 
ruined villajzes, and the innumerable libes of abandoned caiir 
nauts, justified the accounts of its former prosperity, and told 
an impressive tale of misfortune and oppression. 

Mushed, the capital of Persian Khorasan, rose out of the 
decay of the ancient Toos, the ruins of which he but seven* 
teen miles distant. The plan of the city is by some attrib^ 
uted to the Emperor Humaioon, while he was a guest of Shah 
, Tamasp ; but its greatness is undoubtedly owing to the re- 
sort of pilgrims to the tomb of- Imam Ileza. l^adir Shah. 
bestowed upon it much of hi9>danfferoua favour, and enriched 
the shrine with a bounty which still^ilds its remains. Thou^ 
containing scarcely 100,000 souls, it has numerous mosques 
and mollahs ; and they reciLon sixteen madressas, some of 
which are really magnificent, while odiers are degraded into 
stables and cattie-pens. 

The shrine and its appendages occupy a position in the 
centre of the principal i^treet,*— <a fine broad avenue, having 
in the middle a canal, once shaded with trees. The entiy 
to this holy place is by a quadrangle, called the Sahn, 160 
yards long by seventy-five broad ; it is paved with gravestones, 
tor all the noble and pious of the land are desirous of burial 
within its precincts. , It is surrounded with a douj^le row of 
arched niches, all superbly ornamented with lackered tiles, 
and at either end stands a lofty gateway embellish^ in the 
same fashion, which is probably the most perfject specimen of 
the kind in the world. Neither Jew nor Christian is per- 
mitted to intrude into this magnificent square under pain of 
death. From the side of the Sahn a gilded ^chway admits 
the pilgrim to the mausoleum, the exact form of wmch it is 
not possible to ascertain, on account of the meaner buildings 
that surround it. A silver gate, the gifl of Nadir Shah, opens 
into the chief apartment,, which rises like Uie centre nave 
of a cathedral into a noble dome, and branches out in the 
form of a cross. The wbola is adorned with tiles of the 
tiche^t cplours, profuse of azure and gold, <Usposed in the 
most tasteful devices, while from the centre depends a large 
branched candlestick of solid silver. The dome is covered 



«ri&. gildfid tfles ; and fiN>mtvfo iKimt8^--'0ii8 Beartliedniiiis 
and' one en the o|>po«t6 aide of the Sahor^riae two lofky 
nquureta, the loweat paarta of which aird caaed with in aznro 
eosting, while the upper porta and thf galleiiea mood the tc^ 
are richly gilt, — aa^iredly the moat beantutd thmga df ihir 
deacriptaoir in the whel^ empire. A doorway, m the left aleb 
to tBe B<]vth-<we8ty leada mto anodier apartmen^ r^hly deco- 
fated and aunboimted' with, a doiiRi, imder which repoae the 
remaina of Imam {leza and of the celebrated Hanmn al Rtta* 
tkoL The ahrine ie encircled hy a raEing of ^vrooght aCeel, 
inai^ <tf whidb ialin incon^fdete one of ac^ gold, and raatry 
o&er gtittdnng objects. It Would.be endleaa to4etail tiie 
aplendovr of the Tarioua parte of thia manapletun, aa dimljr 
ieen by the light of lamp and taper. Goixd>ined with the 
referential silence, only ktfemipted bv the deep intonatftms 
of Arabife prayers orrecitationafiromuie Koran, and with the 
solemn mUmmexy of themoHaha, it is quite enough to im* 
preae with ^unmingled «we the ignorant pilgrima who flock 
thither for the puipoaea of devotion* 

Airather passage leada through the mausciram into a taaxi 
belonging to a mosque of the greafceat^ beauty, fbcmded by the 
^nfe of Shah Rokh, the ^a^ison of Timw. Tne tereen, 
in which is placed the chief archway, &e doflpa, and miniN 
rata, are all taatefuUy adorned with the vaual maitiMcf e«l-, 
cored tilea. 

The -goveinment of Mushed, whic^ iap^ed in the hinds 

of one o( the king's sons, und^r the snp^rinteiHteDce of at» 

able mi^dater, extenda ita anth^ty but a little way to the 

north «r aouth. The countiy betWeqp tiie-line we have lor* 

merlf mdacaAed and the deaert to thenortili ia chiefly oeen* 

pied by a colony of Kurds, transported ^ Shah Abbas horn 

the Tuirkish frontier to that of Persian ithMaaan, bordeiiiiff 

. en the Uzhack etaCas. Theae people hiir« multiplied, tno 

^fonn Aree distmct atatea, each under its own chid', who all 

/ maintain the maimera of tiieur fovefathesa, together with their 

, rude independence, paying no tnbiAe udeaa when it is 4fr- 

manded at 4te head of an amy. The meet powerful of 

:, them resides tit Khabooshan, about nine milea west-north- 

< west pf MtMihed, and is di^Od with the title 'nf Eel- 

khanee or Lord of the Eehsats. In this quarter is sit^ 

uated the cele^ated fortreaa of Kelaat ^amree, which ifk 

a TaUey from fifty to sixty miles long by twelYo or sfteeji 

t»breadth, sonoaikM by moustMni so slpep tM a MfB 

. • F 
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SMistance from art has rendsred diem quite impaatri)!!}, .tiM 
rocka being scaiped outside into the form of a gigantic walL 
A. stream runs through this hoUov ; - and its entrance uid ont* 
let, the onlf points of aecess, ne fortified by walls and towns 
which are deemed impregnable. It cpntaina twenty or thirty 
Tittages, two thousand familiesi and presehtaan extended col* 
tivation. fn 1832*, thia stronghold wm poasesaedr by a chief 
named Seyed Mohammed,^ho like others had declared hioa« 
self independent. 

The famous 'city of Meru, often the seat of empire andtlia 
abode of luxury, but now a mass of ruins, is not within tb» 
limits assigned to Persia, beinj|r nearly equidistant from 
Mu^ed and Bokhara^^Hm oasis m the desert-^yet it is im- 
possible to pass it unmentioned. A petty chief nuuntainp 
the place for the soTereign of Bokhara, and hordes of Turk- 
omans encamp round the walls. Its glory has pai^sed away, 
and even the site of the tomb of Alp Arsian is unknown.* 

To the south of Mushed, in a weH-cuItiviated district, ia 
Toorbut, the residence of the powerful ruler of the Karaooep 
tribe/ who occasi5nally assists, but more frequently overawes 
the imbecile govomment ; and, in concert with other predi^ 
tory letders, lays caravans under contribution at discretioo. 
The town coiflains itom dO,000 to 40,000 souls, and enjoys 
a tonsiderable transit->trade, being on the high road fr&m, Inda 
to the principal cities of Persia. 

Herat, the imperial seat of the descendants of Timor, is 
situated in a well-watered valley, thirty milea in length and 
fifteen in breadth, the whole of which is covered with villages 
and gardens. The forqier splendour of this 4;apit8|t haa fer 
the most part passed away. The present dty, according to 
Captain Christie, occupies an area of about four miles, aadia 
sjinrounded by a lofty mud wall and W0t ditdi, wUh drawbridges 
and outworks. From tht Charsu, a laige square in its cmh 
tre, proceed bazaars at right angles to the four respective 
gates, this principal oile being covered with a vaulted tooi, 
and these on market-daytf are scarcely passable for the crowd. 

Among the numerous public buildings the Mntjed e Jamah 

,» 

« See ,;nttnily Ubrary, No. XLVn. Hislortcal and Deseiiptlve Ae- 
sannt of Britl4 India, vol. i. 

t For an elaborate deaeiipcioii of .Herat in its glnr^iMe Mi^PMod^ 
Betrospeet of Mohammedaaisni, yoL iiL pi 6401. 
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iliuids conspieiioiis, with its domM and minarets, once^onia* 
iBeatad superbly* bvt now goinff to decay, though it still coyers, 
ynA. its reservoirs, courts, and arcades, an area of ^90 yards 
square. The private dwellings are in good order, the popn- 

1; lation is dense, and the commerce thriving. 
I AAer many vicissitudes, Herat, in 1749, fell into the hands 
; of Ahmed Shah Abdallee, and has since remained attached 
^ to the crown of Cabul. But in the late revolutions, ihe city 
tad its dependencies were seized by the Vizier Futeh Khan 
and'his brothers, who in ^eir turn were dispossessed ; toad 
it tiien became tiie retreat of the nominal monarch Mahmoud 
£ttiah. It has of late been held by him and his son Camran 
Mhrza, who, though they raise large sums by an oppressive 
gvnremment, pa^ to Persia a rery small annual tribute. 

Our information re^^arding Kerman, Seistan, Mekran, and 
Bekmchistan (which is sometimes considered as a part of 
Mekran) is derived from Captains Grant and Christie, and 
JLieutenant Pottinger, who, m 1810, volunteered to ez^ore 
these eztensiye regions, and^ i^t extreme personal hazard, 
traversed them in tluree several directions. The first of these 
oflicers having landed at Gwuttur, made his way to Bunpore, 
and thence regauiing the coast, marched along the shore, 
visstinff every town and vilh^e as for as Bunder Abbas, llie 
two ouiers, having debaiiLedatSomneanee, a little westward 
of the mouths of ue Indus, travelled to Kelat, the chief town 
•f Beloechistan ; and from thence to Nooschee, a small vil- 
lage on the borders of the Great Desert. There they s^ 
arated; and the former, takmg a northern coarse, pro* 
eeeded through the heart of Seistan to Herat, and flienceby 
Tezd to Israhan. The latter pursued a south-western 
diieetion to Bunpore, where, turning to the north-west^ he 
passed throu^ the remainder of Mekran to Kerman and 
Bhiras. Thus a somewhat accurate idea has been obtained 
of this vast and savage region ; and anlj those who have 
travelled amongr a people utterly reckless of human life, and 
through countries where the extremities of heat and cold, 
hunger and thirst, inciease the horrors of the desert, can ap» 
preciate the toils of those resolute individuals who have thus 
added to our store of inibrmation. 

KxBMAK, the ancient Caramania, has Seistan- and £ho« 
rasan on the nbrth ; Mekran and the Guff on tiie south ; 
with Laiistan^ Pars, and Irak on the west. According to 



I 
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Pottiium,ituexeeedii]gl]riiioiiiituiiouBandl»rran "Tliera 
it not," obaerveB he, ** a riyer in the province ; and were it 
not for a few epringi in t^ mountainous disthcta, and the 
kahresea or [aubteiraneona] aquednets, the natives could 
not possibly exist. As it is, water ii procured with eztra- 
ecdinaiy paina, and withal it not more wan sufficient to eal- 
tirote a veiy trifling portion of the soil ;'* and all this, althonsh 
•now lies on the mountain-tops for the greater part of the 
year. Kennsn is generally dinded into the desert and habit-* 
i(ble regiona. The fiwmer ia so impregnated with aalt that 
aometimes not a blade of grass it to be found in a stretch of 
nine^ miles ; and thei^e ia no water. Whole annies have 
periahed in this frightful waste ; «nd so great is the danger, 
even to those acquainted with the routes, that a conrier de- 
manded a sum of 900 ni^es,^--a little fortune >in such a 
place,— for carrying a letter from Kerman to Herat. In the 
whole tract there is but one green spot, where was built the 
town of Khi4>bees, in order to facihtate the trade between 
the northern and southern provinces. But that> place has 
gone to decay ; and its inhabitants hsTS become robbers, 
anbaisting on the plunder of those whom it was intended 
they should protect. The most fertile portion of the habit- 
able division of Kerman is Noormanuiir, which is about 
ninety miles long by thirty wide ; where the soil, consisting 
of a rich black nurald watered by mountain-streams, yields an 
abundant produce, sufficient for a peculation frur more dense 
than exists in any other piot of the province. On the coast 
there are considetable date-plantations; nor is there any 
great deficiency of fonge and water, llie capital is in the 
centre of a large and well-cukivated plain ; and Sheher e 
Babec, the ruins of a once splendid town, lies cradled amid 
a mofusion of the moat prohfic fruit-gardens m Persia. 

Kerman, a city of great antiquity, was one of the most 
flobrishinff in the en^pire. Situated on the direct road from, 
most of we large towna of the nefdt, to Onnuz, and after- 
ward to Bunder Abbaa, the great emporiums of oriental 
trade, it enjoyed a lucrative eommeiee. But its riches ren- 
dered it a tonpting object of plunder ; and of the many 
eonqueron and tyrants who have infested Persia, there is 
aoareely one at whose hands it has not suffered. In the 
•tmgffles between the Znnd and Kujur fiunihes, after being 
family dsfonded by LootfAli Khan Zund,thelaat of tha 
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fine, it was basely betrayed into the hands of Aga Moham- 
med Khan, by wnom its male inhabitants were slaughtered 
or horrMy mutilated, — its women and children pven over 
to the meet revolting slarery, — ^its buildings and fortifications 
! destroyed. To commemorate this final blow to the fortunes 
) of his adversuy, the victor resolved to erect a trophy worthy 
I of the event. Selecting irom his captives 900 men, he de- 
capitated 600, and forced the survivors to carry ^e goiy 
heads of their comrades to an appointed place, where they 
also underwent the same fate ; and the whole were piled into 
a pyramid of sculls, wliich remained when Pottinger visited 
the spot. 

Having been rebuilt, though on a reduced scale, it is now 
the residence of a prince of the blood and governor of the 
province. Its population amounts to 30,000 souls : the ba- 
saars are handsome and well filled, and trade, which is re- 
viving, mi^t, but ibr the evil genius of tyranny, become once 
more considerable. The wool of j^eiman is celebrated for 
its fineness ; and its manufactures of shawls, felts, and 
matchlocks are in request all over Persia. But its pros- 

r'ty was so dependant on Gombroon that it can never again 
what it once was. Of the latter, also called Bunder 
Abbas, once a proud ch^ of commerce, the site is<now oc- 
cupied by a collection of miserable huts inhabited by 3O0O or 
4000 Arabs. The ruins of the former town and fort, as weU 
as those of the English and Dutch factories, are still con- 
spicuous.* Parcels of sulphur and red ochre, articles of trade 
m those days, may yet be seen strewed about the banks of a 
small creek whkh formed the shipping-place ; and European 
eoins and trinkets are often found by the natives. A group 
of domes, obelisks, and pillars marks the spot where those 
of our countrymen who breathed their last< on this inhospi- 
*table shore rest from their labours, far from their brethren and 
their homes ; and the impressive silence of the scene, with 
its traces of departed greatness, withered hopes, and disap- 
pointed and>ition, suggests solemn thoughts to the reflective 
Blind. 

The small province of Skistan, also called Neemroze, and 
comprehending the country df the ancient Sarangeans, has 
Xhmrasan on the north and north-west ; Caijdahar on the 

♦Tks pm wtAiiMfcitiiWttsatiinito of tlis Dvtthftsivy. 
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eut ; Mdoran and Kemum on the tenth and santk^weiit. It 
is a dasert of sand and rocks, tfarongh which one fbe riyer* 
&e Heeimnnd, holds its couae, prodncm a strb of rich 
land, about two n^oa broad, on either, side of wnich rise 
perpendicular cHfis. It affords fine pasture, is partly cultl* 
vated, and numerous ruina denote ita former prospeiity. Doo- 
shakh or Jellalabad, tha preaent capital,-— probably the Z»- 
ranga of Ptolany,*-^ asmall place robuilt among the remains 
of a city which covers as much eround as I^ahan. The 
houses, formed of half-burned bricks, are two stonea high, 
and have vaulted roofs. Between Rodhar, where Captain 
Ghrifttie entered Seistan, andDooshakh, many decayed wind* 
mS\a were observed, llie Heennund, after running through 
the province in a stream from 300 to 400 yards broad, is iMt 
in the I^ake Zerrah, — a shallow sheet of 'water, which in ^e 
dry season is covered with reeds and rushes. It is-fioll of 
fish and wild-fbwi, and in it is a high island on which was a 
fortified town, Kodkhozeid, the depository in dangerous times 
dP the treasures of the principal families of the province. 

Seistan is now scantily peopled by tribes of Asians and 
.Belooches, whowand« from place to place, piti£uig their 
tents among the rains of ancient palaces, and are at' once 
i^epheMs and robbers. Thek chieis live in fortified vfl* 
tages on the banks of the Heermund, and employ thenw 
ames in constant forays. The nominal ruler, when Caqptain 
Christie made his vidt, was Baharam Khan ICyanee ; but his 
revenue did net exceed 90,000 rupees a year, nor was his 
authority sufficient to restrain the depredations of Khan 
Juhan Khan, an enterpnsing man who lived at lUumdar 
close to J^alabad, aiid laid all the country under contrU 
t)ution. Such is now the condition of that province which 
produced the heroes of the Shah Nameh,—«f^Zal and Rooa 
tum,— and of many other celebrated worthies of less ques* 
tionable existence. 

The large but barren and inhospitable province of MsK" 
BAN, — ^die ancient Qedrosia, — which extends from the moutl^ 
of the Indus to Cape Jask, exhibits every variety of deseit» 
in hfll, rock, er plain, intenmngled with some tracts where a 
river or htoek enables the tl^nly-scattered inhabitants to raise 
a small supply of food, and to find pasture for their flocks and 
herds. A long range of mountains running east and west 
MpMfttetlhiipi«vinoeiBtaLtwt parts. Tli« souIImqi portion 
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fetUBsthe name of Mdkran ; fhe nortlieni has acquirad <faat 
«f Beloochifltan, thcragh it might more properly be regarded 
as fomiing, another proyince. 

Hekran and Beloochistan, as weB as Seistan, are peopled 
: by a variety of triBes, whose ehiefe are more or less inde- 
..: pendent. Of these clans the Belooches are by far the most 
:. muneroas, and, according to Pottinger, consist of two dis- 
j iinct dasses, the BeloO(£es and the Brahooes. The first, 
} mho «i^ak a language resembling modem Persian, are di- 
' vided mto tiiree principal sections, and &ese again are mi- 
nntely subdividea. The men are middle-size^ spare yet 
masc^ilar, bold and robust, but savage and predatoiy ; and 
though they are heard to boast of bloodshed, plunder, and 
devastation committed in the cbappowa, they nevertheless 
despise pilfering, — are hospitaUe, true to their word, and 
not devoid of generosity. They live in ghedans or tents 
formed of Uack felt stretched over a fntme of tamarisk 
immi^es. From ten to thirty of these constitute a too- 
aiun or village, and its inhabitants a kheil or society, which 
is usually named after some person or fenciiul attrtbute,-^as 
Z>aoodee Kheil, David's Society ; Umeree Kheil, tiie NoUe 
fiociety ; and so on. The people are indolent but inqmsi^ 
iive, temperate and sober ; restricting themselves commoniy 
to two wives, and even their chieft Ming content with four. 
They treat their women with respect, and do not confine 
them so rigidly as other Mohammedans. The captives takMi 
in the ciuppows are made slaves, who after being domesti- 
cated are used with kindness, and speedHy become reconciled 
to their fate. ** Why should they wish to leave ns 1" replied 
the Sirdar or chief of Noodcee to Captain Christie, who hid 
inquired how they were prevented from escaping ; ** they are 
well fed and clothed, and treated like the other members of 
my family,*^they want for nothing. Come what wiU, they 
get a share of what I have ; and they know that the more 
they work the better we shall all hie. They have no cares : 
now, at home they would have to think of house, and food, 
and dothes, and might, possibly starve after all. No, no ; 
the worst punishment we can inflict on a refractoiy fellow is 
■ to turn him about his business.'.' 

The Brahooes, like their neighbours, are divided into an 
infinity of tribes and kheils, and axei stiU more addicted to 
l^e wandering and pastoral life. They inhabit the 
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taini wfaicfa bound Beloochistan to the east, and in wintef 
often come down to the plaint of Outch Gundava. They soir- 
pasa the Beloochea in hardihood, are more frugal and indua* 
trious, better iarmerSf quieter and less prone to rapine, not ao 
Avaricious, revengefiil, or cruel. They are faithml, grateiul, 
boflpitable ; and their courage being acknowledged, they are 
seldom molested. They are shorter and stouter, have round 
faces, flatter features, and their hair and beards, instead of 
being black, are not unfrequently brown. Th^ are very vo- 
racious, and live much upon animal food. Tney pay a far 
greater degree of deference to their chiefs ; but in most 
other respects their manners and customs resemble the Be- 
looches. Lieutenant Pottinger leans to an opinion, that these 
last derive their origin from a residue of the Seljuk Turko- 
mans, driven by the tide of conquest into this remote quarter : 
while the Brahooes might lay claim to an earlier possession 
of their mountain homes. But we may observe, that there 
is in many particulars an analocy between the Belooehe 
tribes and those of more settled habits in Persia ; while the 
Brahooes may be supposed to represent the Eeliauts. Hie 
^iatingqmhing difference between the population of the two 
countries is, that in Beloochistan there is no class of fixed 
inhabitants like the citizens of Persia ; for the Dehwars* or 
yillafiers, found in Kelat and some neighbouring districts, are 
too few and too small to be taken into account. The in- 
tractable nature of the soil, and the predatory character of its 
Sossessors, account for the deficiency ; and the continued reai- 
ence of Hindoo merchants, in almost every village of im- 
portance, serves rather as a proof of their devotion to gain^ 
than of the protection they receive, or of the encouragement 
afforded to commerce and civilization. 

The first part of this province visited by Messrs. Christie 
and Pottinger was the small state of Lus, supposed by Mac- 
donald Kimieir to be the country of the Unt» of Arrian. 
It is a sandy plain hemmed in by lofty moimtains, and 
nioducine abunaant crops. From its chief. Jam Mohammed 
Khan, who resides at Bela (a poor town of 1500 houaesX 

* LlMitsnaiit PottfBfsr tUaks this dsas may pro^Iy bs deseead- 
aats of lbs Gbstiras, bat tbey rsOier resemble tbe Ta^iaeks of Caboi ; 
tliey are a mild Sfriiroltand people, and occupy lands ft«e of ront, la 
ooBsideniiMi of serviees wuflh tlMy an boaad la mdsr ta the EMm 
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llie tnToUera received much kindiieaf, althoii|rti Huj «p" 
peaied in the humble character of agents to a Hindoo met> 
chant, for the purchase of horses. He did all in hia powet 
to facilitate their progress to K^t ; and to obviate the dai^ 
gers of the enterpise, consigned them to the charge of RoIih 
mill Khan, a chief of the Bezunga Belooches. But thai 
zuffian did not fail to take advantage of their necessitiesi and 
even to menace their personal safety. At one moment th* 
wild freebooter swore by his beard, that had they entered 
his country without leave he would have cut them m pieces, 
and in the next breath he invited them to pass a week at hif 
village. When th^ remarked, )^at they had hoped, as ia* 
offensive travellers, to pass unmolested throu^ nis territo- 
ries, he replied with a grim laugh, ** How could you dream 
of such a thing 1 not even a hare can enter Ruhmui Khan'a 
country against his will — ^but you now have his word foor 
your safety, and need fear nothing mortal*-^for the rest we 
are all in the hands of God !*' In the districts .tiirougk 
^^ch they passed, his followers took y^hatever they wanted, 
while the terrified owners looked on, not daring even to 
remonstrate. 

A march of nearly 300 miles carried the party to Kelat. 
Their way lay through a succession of mountain-passes, haiw 
ren plains, river-courses lull of jungle, and occasicmal 
toomuns or towns belonging to chiefs nominally subject to 
the khan, but all of them exercising an independent a^« 
thority. Meer Mohammed Khan Kumburanee, the heredi* 
tary descendant of six successive rulers, the first of whom 
had snatched the sovereign power from a Hindoo rajah, was 
the chief of Kelat when Lieutenant Potttnger reached that 
l^ace ; and his dominions embraced the large districts of 
jhalewan and Sarewan, Gutch Gundaya, Zuchree, and some 
others of I6s8 importance. But his easy and unsteady char* 
acter was unfitted to the vigorous maintenance of power. 
His revenues did not exceed 850,000 rupees, thouj^his troq>s 
nominally amounted to about 80,000 men. The two fint 
districts present to view a mass of tremendous mountains, 
intersected by plains which, in spite of their forbidding ap- 
pearance, produce abundance of wheat, bariey, and other 
grains, liie territory of Cutch Ghmdava, aeam, embraces 
a flat 150 miles long and forty or fifty-in breadth, consisting 
of a rich black mould, which affords valuable erops of iadigok 
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madder, cotton, wtoA all MRta of grain ; Imt &e bleanng of 
•iril and mouture is coonteibakoced by the occasional prwr- 
aknce of tlie pestilential simoom, which proTes fttaltomongr 
of the inhabitants. Kelat contains about 7000 souk, of iHiom 
000 are Hindoos. Its baiaar is well supplied, and it enjoys 
a considerable trade. 

After a reratious delay the travellers ^tted that place, 
and performing a journey of serenty-nine miles in a north- 
westeik course, thnni|^ a barren mountainous counti^, 
reached Nooskee, where they separated, — Captain Christie 
uroceedinff, as has been already mentioned, to Herat. Noos- 
(ee, whioi is a small sandy tract, about thirty-six miles 

auare, watered by the Kysnr, lies at the foot of the Kelat 
onntains. It oreiiooks the great desert, which stretches 
like an ocean to the west and north-west ibr several hundred 
mjHes, embracing the oasis of Seistan, and overspreadinff 
with hopeless barrenness the greater part of Kerman and 
Khorasan. In its toomun, composed of the usual flhedans, 
residsd Eidel Khan, the Sirdar, who, when the travellers took 
op their quarters in his Mehman Knaneh, or XSuest Chamber, 
and threw themselves on his hospitality, received them with 
kindness. He did not, however, on that account, think him- 
•elf bound to abstain from the attempt to turn their necea* 
aities to his own advantage ; nor wras it without considera- 
ble cost, as well as difficmty, that Lieutenant Pottinger at 
length was permitted to enter upon his arduous journey 
across the desert to Bui^re. The fatigues and dangers he 
uiderwent for upwards of three weeks were such as few 
could have supported. During three davs the party had to 
travel sixty-eight miles across a wraste of red iniq)a^pable sand 
raised by the wind into huge waves, like those of a tem- 
pestuous sea, over which the camels douki only climb wiUi 
extreme toil, slipping down the abruptsides as the crests of 
running sand broke under them, white the riders were forced 
to pursue their painful course on foot. During the heat of 
noon, their distress was increased l(y elouds of dust that 
floated in the air, without wind or any perceptible cause, and 
wbidi, entering the mouth and nostrils, paiched the throat 
and tongue, exciting an oppressive sense of suffocation, and 
increasing to excess the miseries of constant thirst. 

This tedious jouney brought lieutenant Pottinffer to % 
diftriet divided amoqg petty cbiofs, where bo travelled sc 
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times as the agent of a Hmdoo merchaiit, sometimes ^ss a 
hiyji or pilgrim ; while at other times circumstances induced 
him to avow his European eomiezions. By the chief of 
BuJ^pore, a fort oontainiog about 100 wretchedhabitatioin,and 
situated in an extensiye plain indifferently cultivated, he was 
trei^ed with great inhospitality, and compelled to make pros* 
ents which he could ill spare : on the oUier hand, the ruler 
of Basniin, in ike same n«ghbourhood, thou|^ master of but 
a petty hold and small temtory, rendered him aHposalMe as- 
astaince. 

Another joumev of 170 milesr*ifwinful from the utter 
want of water, and perilous on account of ferocious banditti^ 
carried Mr. Pottinger to Noormanshirin Kerman, whence 
he made his way to the capital of the profince. The des- 
erts traversed between the latter place and Nooekee, lilw 
others in these countries,, at all times perilous, are in the 
hotter ^ months frequently visited by blasts of the simoom, 
which crack and shrivel up the slun and flesh, occasiiming 
all the aflony of scorching ; wlule, from the gaping rents, the 
daik and distempered blcwd pours out in quantities that soon 
occasion death. In scmie cases life seems at once dried up, 
while the corpse, changed to aputrid mass, separates limb 
from limb on being touted. The only method of avoiding 
this pestilential vapour, the approach of Mftiich cannot always 
be foreseen, is to fall upon the earth, covering the body with 
whatever garments may be at hand till the blast pass by. 
The Sahrab, or Water of the Desert, is another phenomenon 
of the wastes e<|ually vrell known, and most painful from the 
disappointment it occasions ; for it usually appears in low 
spots, where water misht reasonably be expected, and sopep> 
feet is the deception, mat mountains and rocks are reflected 
' in the fallacious fluid as in a real lake. 
^ Mekran Proper is mountainous and banren, containing, like 
i Beloochistan, some tracts less arid than the desert around 
• them, which yield a little grain and pasture. Hie coast in 
, aome places produces dates and com ; but it is so hot, that 
I in summer the inhabitants scarce venture out of their huts, 
and the fiery wind scorches all vegetable life. Of the nu- 
merous torrents which furrow the mountains, and tear up th« 
plains in the winter or rainy season, not one retains a drop 
of water in summer ; and their beds are usually thickets of 
habol-tiees, tamarialij and other ahniba. No cenntiy can bo 
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imag^iBed more nngamil and fcntiiddiiig ; and the natireB ai« 
a pottfi nnng^tljy and unhealthy race,— diaaipated and aen- 
sua], addicted, both men and women, to ereij fiee and ez« 
eeaa, inchiding diat of habitnal dnrnkamesa. The^ are all 
vidben and phmdorera, ntteiiy devoid of compaaaion, and 
lecUeaa of hnnuin blood ; and ihoee ^^lo occupy the moon-^ 
tains boideripg on Beloochiatan are yet more ferocioaa and 
treaeheroos than their nei^^iboiin, without any of Uieir re* 
deeming qnalitiea. The province ia divided into districtSf 
each governed by some petty chief ; for, though the Khaa 
of Kelat is nominal sovereign of the whole country, he has 
no real power in its southern quarters. 

Thia extensive region possesses a great variety of climate^ 
The coast of Mekran and the sand^ deserts suffer the utaoal 
degree of heat ; and the snow, "wduch perpetually covers the 
peaks of its northern mountains, betokens the extreme of aa 
opposite temperature. In many parts the cold is excessive ; 
and heavy falb of snow and sleet often endanger the safetf 
of tnvdieis. But many of the mountainous districts of 
Beloochistisai may boast of atmosphere little, if at aU, inferior 
to that of Surope. The heat m never too great, and the 
seasons follow each ether inreguhir succession. Crops iqMi 
early, and ibr the most part securdy ; so that, in spite of its 
forbidding aspect, it nught,^ under a well-reeulated govent' 
ment, be a happy and contented^ if mot a ric^ and p o wwfyl 
country. 
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Ths earlier agei of Persian, as of aU other histoiy, ar^ 
wrapped in fable and obsourity ; but it baa been jndicioiialy ob* 
aerred, that if we would inveetigate the rise and progress of 
a nation^ we must not altogether reject the mythology which 
conceals the traces of its origin. In drawing, however, froQi 
such sources, a distinction must be made betweep that which, 
^ving been early recorded, has been handed down pure, and 
those looser traditions which,, being the growth of more 
vecent times, must be viewed with greater suspicion. 

Whatever we possess at all entitled to credit conceminff 
the remoter periods of Persian history has been gathered 
ham two sources. In tl^e first place, from the pagns of the 
Jewish Scriptures; and, secondly, irom sevenl pagan 
atfthors, particularly Herodotus, Diodorus, Ctesias, Stnu>o, 
Arrian, and others, who, living in an early age, collected and 
lecorded the still more ancient notices whicn existed in their 
day. Little assistance is to be gleaned from native writers ; 
for the absence of all genuine records before the era of Mo- 
hammedanism, casts a shade of doubt on all they have com- 
piled regarding the early times of their eountiy. The ia** 
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natical zeal* of ^e Moslem invaders, and Its deatraetive 
effecto upon the literature of the vsAuithed, la well known. 
When citiea were razed, temples ^imeci, and the priests 
slaughtered round their altars, every book or other monument 
that could, be discovered was also devoted to destruction. 
More than three centuries of darkness brooded over the 
Eastern World, before an effort was made to search, out and 
arrange the few relics that might have escaped the general 
wreck. A prince of the house of Saman,t who boasted his 
descent from Baharam Choubeen, one of the Sassanian 
monarchs, was the first to gather together the scattered 
fragments, which he deposited in the hands of Dukiki, with 
directions to arrange them into a poem that should contain 
the history of the kings 6'om Kayomurz to Yezdijird. But 
Dukiki was aissassinated by one of his own slaves, when he 
had vmtten only a thousand couplets, and the task devolved, 
nearly a century afterward, on the celebrated Ferdusi. This 
great poet, the Homer of Persia, at the command of Mah- 
moud of Ghizni, followed up the conception of his predecef- 
sor, and produced the celebrated epic of the Shah Nameh, t 
or History of Kings. This remarkable work, elaborated from 
such slender materials aa its author could colIect,--*«id 
slender indeed they must have been, since not a fragment I 
has survived to give an idea of their nature, — amplified .by 
his own vivid imagination, and adorned by his genius, — com* 
prises almost all that Asiatic writers can produce on the 
subject of Persian and Tartarian history previous to the in- 
roads of the new believers. The prose chronicles of a later 
date,-^-as the Rozat al Suffa, the Kholausut al Akbar, the I 
Zeenut al Tuareekk, • and others, — being compiled from 
documents not more authentic, by writers who lived in mdre 
recent times, can have no juster claim to consideration. 

The first approach to an independent sovereignty in the i 
ooonteies of Modem Persia occurred in the year B. C. 
747t It wis then, according to the best chronoloffists, 
that Arbaces, governor of Media, conspired with Beiesisi 

* Gibbon doubts of tbe rapiated ftte of the celebrated library of Aleit* 
andria ; but the general 111 coiMe(|aenceB to literatare flrom Mohammedao i 

Aiiiaiieinn am Indispntable. The fkct related by Petit la Croix, in Ibo ' 

history of Ziacta Khan, of the Mogul troops Uttering their hwaes with 
the leaTes of m^nuacripts from ibt libraries of Bokhara, sufllciently ax* 
amplifles the natural efibcta of a conquest by these barbarians. 

t Hiatoriana are net agreed whether this was Ismael Samaoi, or 
Amear Noah, his great gnodaoiL 
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gjprremor of Babylon, and other nobles, against the effena- 
nate Sardanapalus, with whom terminated the monarchy of 
the Assyrians. , . 

Arbaces has by some been held to be the first sovereign 
of Media ; but Herodotas attributes thai distinction to De- 
ioces, the son of Phraortes, who, taking advantage of the 
.oiflorders of the land, and aided by his Own'reputation, raised 
himself to the rank of a king. Beibre, however, proceeding 
farther with this portion of our history, it may be proper .to 
adveit to the fables and traditions of the Persians regsrding 
the origin of their moo^ohy.- ^ 

Accordinff to the Dabistan, time. Irom all eteiyty has 
been divided into a succfession of cycles. To eaeh of diese 
is allotted its peculiar class pf beihgs, who terminate along 
with it, leaving only a c^ogle male and female to be the pa> 
jrents of a future race, l^e resemblance of this System to 
4b»t of the yug8.of the Hindoos is sufficiently obvious, aad 
•nay no doubt bs held as a good argument a^^ainst its origin- 
ality, and consequently against & antiqmty of the woik 
itself. • 

At the end of the great cycle. which preceded th« present 
one, a beii^ named Mahabad was the individual spared to be 
the proffenitor pf a new world. He was ^the first lawgiver, 
monarch, and priest ; he taught the primitive arts of liiii, 
and was succeeded bj thirteen descendants, who, treading 
in his footsteps, diffused among mankind all the ii^city of 
the golden age. The last of these patriarchal kings, how- 
ever, Azerabad, having retired to a life of solitary &votion, 
the world fell into a state of universal anarchy, from which, 
after a great length of time, it was rescued by Jy Affiram, a hoty 
person, who was adraoni^ed by the angel 6i^el* to assume 
the reins of government, and restore peace and ^ happiness. 
The new dynasty thus founded was brought to a terkunstion 
by-Che disappearance of its last monarch Jy Abad, and followed 
hiy another period of misery and conluaion. A similar alter- 
nation of good and evil was repeated for two more succeed- 
ing dynasties, when the predominance of wickedness be- 
came 80 great, that an offended deity converted' the bad 
passions into the means of their own punishment. Murder 

* The iatrodaetion of tbe angel Gabriel ia of iuelf mfllcient to defeat 
tlie elaima of tbe Dabiataa to higb antiquity, and to fix upon it tiM ataiqf 
sT forgery. 
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■nd Tiolmcc aceompUshod his wUI,^— the few buinan bdngp* 
gtUl ranuuiiing took raiiige in woods snd caverns, and left 
the earth desolate, until it was the Divine pleasure to cmil 
into. being Kayottaarz, or Gil Shah,* who, properly speakins^ 
•aems tonaTe been the first of the present taoe of mankino, 
to deliTer them from their fiUlen condition. 

8uch is an abridged.accomit of the Mahabadean dynastf, 
•a giTen by Sir John Malcolm on the anthority of Uie Da- 
bistan, the onhr historical work extant that professee to have 
ooBeoted the doctrines of the ancient Grhelnres on this '•»!► 
jeet ; and the duration assigned tb each family of kings is so 
eatravagant, as to prove beyond ctispnte that the work is en- 
tirely founded on fable. 

Aecaa^oDg to all Mohammedan anthors, Kayomnn waa 
the fint monarch of Persia, and ihey trace his descent to 
Noah (Zeenut al Tuareddc). He was the founder of that 
laee of kings who have been termed Paiahdadians, «r Eatw 
liest Distributors of Justice. His actions- have been magni* 
fied into miracles ; his enemies ate. denominated deeves or 
magicians ; his confederates were the lions and tigers of the* 
ibrest ; axid after a succession of brilliant exploits he retiiedi 
to BaU(h, his capital, wheie he died^ or resigned the crown 
to his son Hoshung, after a reign which had bee» restxictedf 
to the moderate tenn of thirty years. The second^ of tho 
Paishdadians, a virtuous prince, was the inventor of va»nj 
useful arts{ among others, that of procuring fire from tho 
collision of flint stones, and of irrigating land by means of 
aqueducts. He continued on the throne forty ytears, and wio 
succeeded by his heir Tahmuras, who, from nis snceessfol 
stmgffles #ith the magicians, was sumamed Deevebnnd, aOd 
held^e crewn thirty years. Jumsheed, the fourth monaveh 
of the dynasty, is one of the most celebrated of all the faba* 
loup heroes of Persia. His power and richea are the themo 
of her historians and romance-writers, by whom he is ex- 
tolled as the great reformer of his countrymen, and the ao^ 
tfaor of many useful inventions,*-aod among others the artol 
making wine. ' A long course of prosperity, however^ created 
in>this prince an inOrainate arrogance, which was punished 
by the mvasion of Zohauk, prince of S^rria, who drove ham 
mm his domicions, and at: lengtii put him to a cruel death. 



* This asBMslfalflestbsssrthkUicer king fl^Uwssrtliyffl 
cisj. 
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This con^vmror, a Syrian accoiding to MOMf, knr othMV 
iappos«d to be fta Arabian, the deecendant of Sheatd<i and^ 
by othera again, to he identical with the Nimrad of Holy 
Writ, is b]f all rm>retented as a tjrrant delighting in blopd* 
Thie courage of Kawith,. a blacksmith, delivered the nation 
from his sanguinary rule. . To save his sons, who were 
doomed to be. the victims of the monster^s cruelty, he flew 
to arms, iroused his countrymen, and using his apron as a 
banner, he overthrew and slew the usurper, and placed Feri* 
doon, a descendant of .Tahmuraa, upon the throne of his an- 
cestoitf . In these events the first ghmmerings of truth break 
duouffh the veil, of fable that clouds the earl^^ history of Persia^ 
The blackMmith's apron^ which, adorned with jewels by the* 

gateful prince, coiMinued foragies, under the appellation of 
ajTufsh e Kawanee, to be the royal Btandard,.was takea 
daring 4he first Mohanunedan invasion, and sent to the Ca* 
Uph Omar,-^a0brdin^ thus a powerful confirmation of the 
traditions of that period.* 

The Persian historians dilate with enthusiasm on the jus- 
tice, wisdosa, and tflorv of Feridoon, whose virtues and; 
prosperity acquired for him the emphatic appellation of £ 
Furrookb,r— -The Fortunate. The evening of his long reign, 
njdch Ferdusi protracts to the period of 500 years, was 
clouded by family quarrds, aiid the murder of his youneesfc 
son Erij by his brothers. This crime was. severely punished 
by Manucneher, the heir of the slaughtered prince, who< sue* 
ceeded to the throne of his grandfather.. The reign of this 
virtuous sovereign, who by some is conceived to be the Man^ 
dauces of the Greeks, is remarkable as that in which Roos- 
torn, the celebrated national hero, makes his appearance. 
The miraculous birth and education of this wonderfnl per- 
sonage, no less than the exploits of his long life, are the 
darling subject of the Shah Nameh. Nouzer, the son of 
Manucheher, by some regarded as the Sosarmes of Ctesias, 
a weak and contemptible prince,, after enjoying supreme 
power seven years, was dethroned by Afrisiab, king of Too- 
ran or Tartary^ who held possession of Persia twelve years. 
This usurper was expelled by Zal, the father of Roostum 
sod hereditary prince of Seistan, who placed Zoo or ^oah 
on the throne. The prince how named was succeeded by 

*fiee Family Ubnury.^Ko. LXVtTI. Arabia, Aaci«nt and Modern. 
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Kerdiasp, Ins son, vrhoJias been raguded •• to Afluaaev 
•f Gtetias and Cardicias 6f Moaes of Chorene ; but, benu^ 
held incompetent, he was set aside bf the al^wwerful Zal^ 
and with hint tenninated the Paisbdadian dynasty, which, bf 
tbe Persian computation, governed the country for 2450 
years* **Of ita» race," observes Sir John Malcohn, *«the 
names of only twelve kings remain, and • of them we have 
hardly one fact, except the revohition of Kawah, th«t catt 
be deemed historical !'* 

With the Kayanian dynasty, which, by both ancient and 
modern historians, has been recoghised as that cf the Modes, 
^<mmiences the fint era which admits of comparison with 
the more Authentic records of Western annalists.- The Kei 
Kobad of Ferdusi in all probability represents' the Dejoces 
of Herodotus and of Moses of Chorene, and the Arsens 
of Gtesias, who, in the' year B. O. 710, «when Persia was 
sniTering under anarchy, was elected king by an ass^mUv 
of nobles. The reign of this prince accoraing to theGreec 
historian was fifty-three years, but acccirding to Ferdusi 1^. 
He built a magn&cent fudace, founded Ecbatana, and was 
^e first who assumed an unusual degree of pomp^and of. 
■eclusion froih his subjects^ 

Herodotus informs us that Dejoces was succeeded by his 
son Phraortes, who swayed th* sceptre twenty-two years. 
There is no king in Persian history thut corresponds with 
this prince; thouffhSir John Malcolm thinks the two suc- 
ceeding reigns of Cyazares I. and of Astyages are included 
in that of Kei Kaoos, who, according to Ferdusi, was ihe 
son and successor of Kei Kobad; but the perplexing fictions 
with which the genius of the poet has invested the events 
of this period has rendered his labours useless to the histo- 
rian. The coincidence of the reigns of Kei 'Kaoos and 
Cyaxares rests upon a single fact, — a total eclipse of the 
sun, which took place during an engagement bietween the 
Medcd, commanded by the latter sovereign, and the Lydians, 
in the year B. C. 601 ; and which is supposed to be the 
same phenomenon thai, accordiuff to Fenlusi, struck the 
army of Kei Kaoo's with sudden blindness in a battle with 
the Beeves in Mazunderan. The occurrences may be identi- 
cal, but it is at best a doubtfiil conjecture. 

The conquest of Persia by Cyrus the Great forms one 
«f the most important eras in the annils >of that nation 
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liuek pains has Iwen taken hj Sir Jchn Maleelm to reeoi^ 
«fle tha account of Cynia, aa given by Herodotua, with that 
of Ket Khooaroo, narratecl by Ferdusi ; but when it ia cpi^ 
•Idered^ that even in the days of the Greek annaiiat the 
personal history of that conqueror had abready become iii»* 
pertain, it ia acarcely^ necessary to obaerve that all auch apecn- 
letiona fnuat be unsatisfactory. 

The Peraiana, according to Heeren, were, previonaly a 
kighland |)eople, and led a nomadic life. They were classed 
into ten tribes, of wbieh the Paaaigads was the ruling horde ; 
ai^d |he result of this division was a patriarchal government, 
Ihe veatigea of which may be traced throughout their whole 
hiatory. 

The revolution effected by Cyrus waa, therefore, like moat 
other important revolutions of Asia, the ef&rt of a great 

rtoral. people, which, impelled by necessity and favoured 
circuihatances,' forsook theiz own seats in search of more 
peaceful and permanent abodes, and drove oat some pre- 
vioualy aucceasful invader, to experience in the end a aimilar 
fiite, when luxury and degeneracy should have accompliahed 
their work. Cyrua/ a &scendant. of Achtemenes, probably 
of the PaArgadsB, waa elected leader of the Persian hordes, 
and ify their aasistance became a powerful conqueror, at a 
time when the Median and Babylonian kingdoms (B. C. 661 
and 538) Were on the decline. On their ruins he founded 
the Persian entire, which rapidly increased, until his domin- 
ena extended from the Mediterranean to the Indue and the 
Oxna. But in an expedition against the tribes of Central 
Asia he. waa unsuccessful, and acccvding to some accounts 
IsUin the field of baUle.^ 

There ia no incident, however, aa we have already observed^ 
in which authors have differed more widely than on the fate of 
thia monarch. Herodotua and Justin, as well as Diodoroa 
Sicuhis, atate that he waa taken prisoner, and put to death 
bf Tomyris, queen of the Massaget». Ctesias says he waa 
slain by the javeUn of an Indian, while making war on the 
derviahea of that ctnmtry ; but Xenophon informs us that 
^e died in his bed, after delivering an edifying address to his 
two sons, and was buried at Pasargada in the year B. C. 

* Tb« sans titbb is so (Veqasatiy menttonfld in Scrlptare. Vidi Isaiali, 
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689. This is the account which is iirefened both hy RdliB 
and the authors of the UniTeijBal Histoiy, who cannot lecoiH 
cile the fact of his tomb being actually seen at Pasaieade 
two centuries afterwaipdi by Alexander the Great, with hit 
reputed death among the barbarians of Scythia. 

Cambyses, the Aluisuerus of Scripture, the son of Cymsy 
a cruel and intemperate monarch, succeeded his fathen 
After reducing Egypt to the condition of a colony, and over- 
ruiihmg a gneat part of Northern Africa, he was accidentaUhf 
killed by his own sword, which wounded him in the thigh as 
he mounted his horse, ' 

Cambyses was followed by Pseudo Smerdis, who, person- 
ating the murdered brother of the deceased monarch, was, 
by a faction of the Magi, raised to the throne. But Otanes, 
a Persian nobleman of high ranlr, suroecting the deceit, de- 
tected it by means of his daughter Phoedyma, who, having 
been the wife of the late king, was retained in the false mon- 
arch's harem. 'Taking td his councils six other chiefs, he 
put the impostor to death, after a reign of eight months, and 
slaughtered a multitude of the Wise Men. The conspirar 
tors then deliberated regarding the fittest form of govern- 
ment ; and having decided that an absolute monarchy was 
the best, the whole seven a^eed to meet on horseback at 
sunrise without the city, and that the crown should be given 
to him whose horse should neigh first. % 

The trick of .£bares, the groom of Darius Hystaspes, 
which secured the supreme power to his master, is well 
known. On the precedmg evening he brought his n^aster't 
horse, together with a mare, to the appointed spot ; the ani- 
mal on the ensuing morning neighed as soon as he reached 
it, and that noble, who it appears drew his descent from 
Achaemenes, was immediately saluted king. His long and 
successful reign was marked by events which exercised a 
powerful influence over the destinies of Persia. Not less a 
legislator than a conqueror, he divided the empire into nine- 
teen satrapies, on each of which was imposed a fixed trib- 
ut& This arrangement, which, according to Heeren, 
amounted solely to a partition of the yarious tributiury races, 
subsequently a^fsumed a geographical character, in which the 
ancient distribution of countries was for the most part ob- 
served. The duties of the satraps appear at -first to have 
been confined to the collection of imposts, the improvement 
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of agrlcuHare, and the performance of all the royal coi» 
mande. They were purely civil eovemors, althouffh, hy an 
abuse of the institution, they afterward acquired mihtary 
command. An efficient system of checks upon these officers 
was imposed ; periodical visits were paid to each district by 
royal commissioners, or by the king himself, accompanied by 
soldiers ; and an establishment of couriers was formed for 
.transmitting edicts to every quarter of the empire. 

Kor was the organization of his army less an object of 
the monarch's attention. It was distributed into commands, 
formed on the principle of decimal division, — a system which 
K^ ever since prevtailed. The troops were cantoned in 
tiie open field, in districts throusfaout the empire, or sta- 
tionea as garrisons in cities, distinct from the encampment, 
where they were maintained at the cost of the provinces,— 
a special portion of the taxes being allotted for the purpose. 
In process of time Greek mereenaries were taken into pay ; 
the grandees 'and satraps entertained a military household ; 
and on occasion of great wars recourse was had to a general 
conscription. 

The arms of Darius's predecessors had been directed 
against the regions of Asia and Africa alone. This monarch 
crossed the HLnracian Bosphorus and invaded Europe vnUi 
an army of 70,000* men. But his attempt to subdue the 
Scythian tribes between the Danube and the Don being un- 
successful, in his retreat he overran Thrace and .Macron; 
thus establishing the Persian power in Greece, — a measure 
fraught with .most disastrous consequences to his successors. 
His efforts in the East were more fortunate ; and the year 
B. C. 609 was signaUzed by the commencement of that ex- 
traordinary voyage undertaken at his command by Scylaz, 
a mariner of Caria. A fleet was equipped at Caspatyra, a 
city on the Indus, and the enterprising Greek launched his 
yessels on that river, with directions to proceed westward 
until he should come to Persia He crossed the Gulf, and 
coasted the barren land of Arabia to the Straits of Bab e] 
Mandeb, which he entered, and after thirty months' navi^ 
tion reached Egypt. The information he communicated m- 
dnced Darius to mvadd India with a large army, and seyeral 

* Rollin remarks, that in aeveral copies of Hcrodocns tUs army is • 
stated u oonstsUngof 700,000 men, and Jueiin says Ibe asme ; bat (ters 
ean be Utile doabt that.70,000 Is U|« true rasdiog. 
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t>f its rich proyinces soon iiecame the twentieth satrapy of 
his empire. These successes were clouded, it is true, hj 
reverse^ in the West { and the revolt of Egypt, the huming 
of Sardis, and the defeat of Marathon (September 29, B. C. 
490), darkened the glory and counterbalanced the advantages 
of his victories in the East. He resolved to repair these 
disasters in person ; but death*' arrested his progress, and 
he bequeathed to his son Xerxes the task of pumshmg Athens 
for having asserted her freedom. 

Although there exist the best pounds for identifying the 
Gushtasp of Persian historians with Darius Hystaspes, and 
though it seem equally well established that in his reign the 
celebrated Zerdusht, x>r Zoroaster tose into fame, no notice 
vdiatever is taken of that philosopher by any of the Greek 
writers. The king was the first convert of this sage, who 
had devoted his lire and talents to purify the religion of his 
ancestors ; and so zealous did the monarch become in the 
propagation of this reformed faith, that he built fire-temples 
m everyquarter, and compelled his subjects to worship at 
them. This change of religion became the cause of a Uoodf 
war between the empires of Iran and Tooran, in which Is* 
fundear, the son of Gushtasp, another celebrated hero of 
Persian romance, performed a series of exploits not inferior 
to those of Roostum, by whom, however, the young warrior 
was at length slain in an expedition against that aged chief 
in his hereditaiy dominicms. 

The reign of Xerxes I., disgraceful towards its close, pre- 
sented durmg its earlier period events as important to his 
country as remarkable in themselves. A gleam of success 
illumined his first efibrts, and the revolt of Egypt was pun* 
« ished by its being subjected to the sanguinary vengeance of 
his brother Achsmenes. But the mi^ty armament, in the 
preparation of which he is said to have spent three years, 
was checked by a handful of' devoted patriots at Thermo- 
pyle, and destroyed at Salamis, Plataa, and Mycale ; and 
the ostentatious review of his 3,000,000 of troopsf and 3000 

* His epitaph, which record* his remarkable power of drinking maeh 
wine and besriiig; it well, preeents a singular trait or national roannera ; 
and it is cnrioua to merit the change, in this respect, of more modem 
times. Whatever be the vloes of Mohammedanism, that of intemper* 
snee cannot be numbered Sraong them. 

t Or. with eamp-fbllowers, women, and all his allies or tribntaries^ 
ft,Si83,220 man. This, observe the authors of the Univwsal History, is 
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thq»^ was strikingly- contrasted with his secure contemp]4« 
tioQ of his defeat by the Greeks, and his cowardly flight nom 
the scene of disgrace in a single fishing-boat. 

Of his remaining years httie knowledge has reached our 
times, if we except the bloody intrigues of the seraglio, to 
which he fell a victim in the twelfth,* or, aa some say, the 
twenty-first of his power. It is singular that no trace of this 
monarch appears in Persian history ; nor can the omission 
be explained on the grounds of national vanity, for similar 
neglects are to be found where the facts would have altoge- 
ther redounded to their own hoiiour. Sir John^ Malcolm 
jtuppoaes that the prolonged period attributed to the reign 
of Gushtasp^-t-sixty years, — ^may comprehend those of Da- 
ims and his son Xerxes, who m that case would be identified 
with Isfundear. 

That Bahmany the son of Isfundear, who, on his accession 
to the throne of his grandfather, assumed the name- of Ar- 
deshir DirazdusAt, or the Longhanded, is the Artaxerxes 
Longimanusf of the Gredcs, who succeeded his father 
Xerxes upon the assassination oif that prince by Artabanes, 
appears to be sujSiciently ascertained. He inherited a sceptre 
already weakened, and a Uirone which, e(ven in the time of 
his predecessor, glorious as it was, had received a material 
^Qck. Purinff forty years, however, he not only maintained 
tibe integrity of his dominions, but extended chem, as some 
say, from India to Ethiopia ;. but a recurrence of rebellions' 
and other symptoms of decay exhibited themselves, which 
were developed more fully in the ephemeral reign of his son 
Xerxes II., of Sogdianus, and of Qdhus, Who ascended the 
throne under the title of JDarius II. 

. In no period is the l^ersian chronology more imperfect th|m 
in what refers to Ardeshir Bir&zdusht. Omitting aU mention 
of the five succeeding monarchs recorded by Greek histo- 
rians« there is attributed to the reign of that monarch a du- 
ration of 112 years,— to a certain queen, Homai his daughter, 

tbe oompatatlofi of Herodotus, with whom agree Fiutarch and boerates. 
Other* reduce the aggregate greatly ; hat, both in the Univeraal History 
attd by Roliin, the enumeration ia considered too well authenticated to b« 
flailed in quest ion 

* Rollin places his death in the year 473; the UniTersal History la 
494 B. C. 

' t By some supposed to be the Ahasuems of ScTipture, the husband of 
Ei^er, although the chronology does not appear to agree. Vide Uni> 
venial History, vol. xxi. p. 89. 
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^o is hf some regarded as the founder of lihe eelebtatsA 
hall of Chehel Minar at Persepolis^.a gOTemment of thiiW- 
two years, — and to her son, who it termed bjthem Darab tf 
aai aamintstration of twelve years. 

The Zeenut.al Tuaroekk, a Persian work of respectalaHtf, 
places the conquest of Babylon and the deposition of the sod 
of Bucht al Nassur in this period. . iSat if this governor wae 
Uie BeUhazzar of Scripture, as Sir John Malcolm supposes, 
such a fact would be fatal to the identity of Ardsshir Dirax- 
dosht with Artazerxes Longmianus ; as the conquest of 
Babylon, according to the generaHy-received chronology, 
occurred in the year B. C. 5&,' whereas Artaxerzes did nok^ 
ascend the throne until 464 B, C. On the same grounds 
he cannot be the prince who married Esther ; for that event, 
according to biblical reckoning, took place in the year 610 
B. C. ft may' therefore with greater probability be applied 
to Darius I., who is supposed 1^ the authors of the uni- 
versal History to be the Ahamierus of Sciipture, the same 
who renewed and enft)rce4 the decree of Cyrus in favoifr of 
the Jews ; and who took Babylon, which had revolted, after 
a siege of two years. 

llie reign of Artazerxes Mnemon, eldest son of Dnrins 11., 
or Nothus, was principally remarkable - on accoont of ths 
struggles for the crown in which he was engaged with his 
younger brother Cyrus, and the celebrated ez^Bditioa aad 
retreat of the 10,000 Greek mercenaries under XenophiMi, 
who came to aid that prinoe. And although a temporluy 
success did gild the arms of hie son Ochns, who mounted 
the throne under the title of Artazerxes III., yet the sceptre 
was indirectly swayed by favourites ; and his reign of twen^ 
years bore manifest symptoms of that decay and of those m- 
tiigues which overthrew the empire mider his successor. 

l)arius Codomanus, the second Darab of Persian histo* 
rians, who was but a relative of the royal family, assumed 
the sceptre at a critical period (B. C. 330). Raised to the 
imperial dignity by Bagoas, an Egyptian eunuch of infamous 
character, but considerable talents^ he' perceived that a similar 
bondage, or even death itself, was only to be avoided by de- 
cided measures ; and he was fortunate enough to anticipate 
^ designs of his minister, by forcing him to drink the very 
eop of poison which that wretch had prepared for his sove- 
vs^gii. 
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The new mcmaiieh was specify sanmumed to defend flw 
ihrone he had ao hazardotialy won ; for Philip of Mscedon 
having been mmdered by Pauaaniaa, captain of the guaid, 
luf son, the celebrated Alexander, was proclaimed senoral 
of the Greeks. In the same Tear (B. G. 334) the Heuespont 
was passed hj that prince with an army of 35,000 men ; and 
the battle of the Oranicus gave significant omen of the issue 
of ihe war. 

A rapid career of success in Asi^ Minor led to the cele* 
iMted and htz\ field of Issns, where the slau^ter of 
100,000 Persians, and the capture of the imperial fiuxiily, the 
ting alone excepted, at once atoned for the insignificant loss 
of 300 Macedonians, and convinced the unfortunate Darius 
of the formidable character of his enemid^. But it was at 
the still mors decisive conflict of Gaugamela, conunonly 
jenhed the battle of Arbela,* thai the hapleas monarch, se^ 
ing his best troops mowed down or dispersed, fled from the 
groond and took refuge in Ecbatana. 

Still possessed, however, of considerable resources besides 
bis faithful band of 4000 Greek mercenaries, he might stiH 
have maintained a struggle fot the crown. But his nobles, 
asduced by the traitor Bessus; joined in a conspiracy to seize 
his person, and having insulted his Men state by binding 
him with ffolden chains, they fled towuds fiaecriana, carry* 
ing their vietim in a car covered with skins. Pursued^ by 
Alexander with almost incredible speed, the assassins, fear- 
inl of being overtaken, stabbed their victim and left him in 
the chariot weltering in. his blood. Polystrates, a Mace- 
donian, fomid him in the agonies c(( death ; he -asked for 
water, and with his last breath implored blessings on the 
head of Alexander for his kindness to his wife^ his mother, 
md his ciyldren. '* Present," said he to Polystrates, ''your 
hand to Alexander, as I do mine to jrou, — ^the onlyjpledge I 
have in this condition to give of my gratitude and aroction.^ 
With these words he expued *y and with him terminated the 
djmasty founded by Cyrus, which, under thirteen consecntive 
hn^, subsisted 206 years.' 

The histoiy of Dari^ appears to be chiefly derived from 
Greek materials^ although doubtless much garbled. Accord* 
fag to the Persian anthmities, vrho delight in ezaltiqg their 
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idol tbe ton of Phil^, his opponent Baiiib II. ynut a tjrrant 
as deformed in body as vicious in niind,-^-« prince whose 
etyil administration and priyate profligacy rendered it a bless* 
iog for their country to be conquered by a hero like AldE- 
ander, whom, with characteristic vanity, they endeavour to 
prove to be a son of their first Darius. For this purpose 
they pretend that Darab h, having in a war with Phibp ol 
Macedon reduced that monarch to sue for peace, consented 
to an umcable treaty, upon condition of receiving an annual 
tribute of 1000 egg^ of pure gold, together with ms daughter 
in marriage. Of this omon they declare Alexander to be the 
^t ; but the fable is rejected by the more respectable of 
their own authors. 

The Zeenut al Tuareekk nevertheless states, that the 
quarrel which proved fatal to the Kayanian. dynasty did 
originate in Ihe refusal of Alexander, after his father's death, 
to pay the tribute of golden eggs. **The bird which laid 
these eggs has flown to the other world," was his laconic 
reply to the envoys who came to demand them. The Per 
aian monarch then despatched to Macedon an ambassador, 
whom he charffed .to deliver to the Grecian king a bat and 
ball, along, with a ba^g of gunjud, which is a very small seed. 
The two first were intended to throw ridicule on his youth, 
as affordinff fit amusement for his years. The bag of seed 
represented the innumeraUe multitudes ,of the Persian army. 
The young monarch, taking in hia hand the bat, repHed, *' I 
accept your presents '; beh^dthe emblem of my power! with 
this shall I strUce the ball <fi your master'a dominion ;*' and, 
cordering a fowl to be brought, which instantly began to de- 
veur the grain, ** This bird," continued he, " will show you 
what a morsel your numerous army will prove to mine." . In 
conclusion, he gave the envoy a wild melon, desirikig htm to 
present it to his master, and to bid him judge by its taste of 
the bitter lot that awaited, him^ in the approaching conflict 
' Few details* . of the memorable war which ensaed are 

* Sir John Malcolm obserres, that Penftn hisunlans have roArred 
the deatb of Darioe to the first general action ; bat the author of tin 
labtareekh (we quote (toot the Universal History) describes the progress 
of Alexander towards Aserbijan, where he defeiired one of Dariutf*« cap- 
tains; thst he then subdaed Ghilan, and Ito^ thence advanced into 
PersiarWhere he defeated Darlu^, who fled, leaving his wives and Atmilf 
in the hands of the victory that the Persian n^onareh was again defeated 
in a seeoMl^jtBlMd hattli^ aiidaftBrwai4.tieadanoiiBi3r murdend by his 
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jworded by the nathre writers ; bat they give a pattieiilar ac» 
eount of the action in which Darius lost his life, and of the 
drcnmstuices of his deadi. According to them, in the heat 
of battle, two Persian soldiers, taking advantage of an nn* 

fiarded moment, slew their master and fled to Alexander, 
he Grecian king hastened to the spot, and found the unfor* 
tonate Darab in ue agonies of death, stretched on the groimd 
and covered with dust and blood» The conqueror afighted 
from his horse, and placed the dying, monarch's head on his 
own knees ; his soul was melted at the sight ; he shed tears, 
and kissed tiie cheek of his e]q)i^ring enemy, who, opening his 
eyes, exclaimed, ** The world hath a thousand doors, through 
which its tenants continually enter and pass away.*' — ^* t 
swear to you," said Alexander, ^* I never willed a day tike 
&is — ^I desired not to see your royal heed in the dust, nor 
that blood should stain these dieeks !*' When the wounded 
mler heard these words, he sighed deeply, and said he trusted 
his murderers would not escape ; that Alexander would not 
plisce a stranger on the dirone o| Persia ; and that he would 
not injure the honour. of his family, but marry his daughtw 
Roushunuc (Roxana). The moment after, he. expired. His 
body was embalmed with musk and amber, wrapped in a cloth 
of gold, and placed in a coffin adorned with jewels. In this 
state it was carried to the sepulchral vault with extraordinary 
honours ; Alexander himself, and the chief nobles of Persia, 
attending as moumera. The moment the funeral was over 
the assassins were hanged, anid some tinjie after, Alexander 
married Houshunuc, and nominated the brother of the late 
king to the sovereignty of the conquered country. Thus, 
however, did the djpnasty of the Kayanians pass away,* and 

* TboM readers wbo may be curioBs to oompsre the Persian aeootmt 
of tile Kayanian dynasty with the monsrehs reecmled by the Oreek Ma-> 
toriant aupposed to oorreapond with tbeoi, may be intereated in the M* 
lowing table^— It proves little more t|iaa the hoprtisB eharaeter of the 
inquiry. 

PBRtUN ▲VTHOamit. «aKXK AtrTBORITIIt. 



1. KbI Kobttd, founder of the ) « n.i_^ m 

Kayaniaiia,i«lgned.... 190( *• *«1««» •••• " 

No^onreapondingpriaeein i « vhr^^um. 09 

PeraianWatory. { 2. Phraortea, S2 

H Kei Kaooa, 190 S. Cyaxarea 40 

No eorreapottding prince. 4. Aatyagea.. • • • • • SS 

H Kei Kbooivoo, 00 ft. Cyras,... 10 
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■iich 18 Uie meager account of these great transactions givea 
by Persian historians,<^--an account which appears to hsTe 
been borrowed in part from the Greek writers, and mixed in> 
with a stiU greater proportion of fable. It miffht be imagiile<^ . 
indeed, that they souffht to compensate for me deficiency of 
historical fact by indiuoing more abundantly in romance ; and 
whole votumes might be extracted from their pages, of fan- 
ciful and extravagant adventure, as weQ as of anecdotes and 
sayings of their favourite prince. 

For many years after the death of Alexander {B. C. 323) 
Asia continued to be a theatre of wars waged by his ambi* 
tious successors. But about 307 before our era, Seleucus 
bad established himself securely in possession of all the 
countries between the Euphrates, the Indus, and the Oxns. 
Soon afterward he penetrated even to the Ganges ; and the 
alliance which he entered into with the Induin sovereign 
Sandracottus was maintained for many years by reciprocal^ 
embassies* , * 

The sway of the Seleucidas continu'^d undistuibed until 
the year S50 B. C, when the Panhians made their first at- 
tempt to snatdh the scq>tre from them. Arsaces, a noble of 
that country, indignant at a brutal affront which Agathocles,* 

¥»vemor of the province, had offered to his youtmul brother 
iridates, mustered a few friends and slew the tyrant. Find- 
tng his party increase unexpectedly, he concaved the idea of 
expeUing the Macedonian%-^-au enterprise vHuch he accmn- 
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Vmm, Bai|^ Namei. 

*.^^-p •••• ^^ } ?: grrth^Msyiii:: i? 

s-ousbtssp, eo } S:S?;is."f!^f^::v. SI 

0.>nleshir Dinttdiishl,..i., IW | **** ^"Jl^^ff f*. . .!f*^; 49 

7. Qaeen Homal, S8 No eorreiifipoding prines. 

8.DarabI.; 14 11. Darius Nochuii, 19 

Na corresponding prioos. 11 Artaxitrxes MmenioQ, . . 46 

Nooorraspondiofprinees. { li aSmJ*. '.!*.*,!'///. .'.\r/. *i 

•. Daitb U. 1ft. Darius CodHBaniis, I', ft 

* ArilinmllsliimnMnslsB. 
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pBsh^ ; and, tildiig advaatage of his owti popolaritT) he as- 
mandd l^e n^ral ensi^, and even reduced the neiffhbouiing 
j^Kmnce of Hyrcama, where Selencus Callimachiu con^ 
xnanded. In the moment of -vitUnj over tiiat prince/ how- 
«Ter,-^a Tictoiy which his cotiQtrymen regarded as the true 
era of their liberty, — ^he was mortaUy wounded, and died,* 
bequeathing his crown to his brother Tiridates, and his name 
to the Paruiian dynastyi Our limitswill not permit us to 
linger in detail over the exploits of this long and splendid 
nee of kings, por even to enumerate their several reigns ; we 
sliall otily sulvert to a few remarkable events which ought not 
to be passed over in silence. 

The Parthian empire is bj most historians held to have 
attained its highest grandeur in the reign of its sixth monarch, 
Mithridates I., who carried his arms even farther than Alex- 
ander himself. He extended his sway from the Euphrates 
to the Indus ; he reduced Syria, makingf captive its king, 
DemQtrius Nidator ; and princes of his blo^ ruled in Scythia, 
in India, and Armenia.i- But although the national pros« 

Serity was at its height under this sovereign, their anns un- 
oubtedly received an accession of lustre in their subsequent 
contests with the mistress of the Western World. 

The earliest correspondpnce between the Roman and Par* 
thian empires occurred in the reign of Pacorus, the ninth of 
the Aomacide, who in the year B. O. 90 despatched an em- 
bassy to Sylla, at -diat time praetor and commandmg an army 
in dappaoDcia. Thirty-seven years afterward, and in tha 
leign of Orodes, the eleventh of the race, an army under the 
CSonsnl licinius Crassus eiperienced, on the plains of Meso- 
potamia, and from a Parthian general, one of the most signal 
defeats which their legions hMl ever sustained. This cele- 
brated action so greatly increased the power and excited 
the presumption of the victors, that, not content with extend- 
mg their conquests to remote provinces, they began to mingle 
in the more domestic affairs of the West, and to take an u^ 
terest in the struggles between Caesar and Pompe^, Intoxi- 
eatod with success, they overran the whole of Syna and Asia 
Minor, until they were checked and driven back with loss by 
Antony's general, Yentidius. But Antony himself, daring- 

* Jnstlu nys be fdl in ■ btttle withArtarstbes, Kiiif of CappsAods. 
t Vide M. J. dtint Martin an t)M Origin oT Itia Axaaeids^-^ouriMrf 
4ci(tfi9iM,voLi.p.«6. * 
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Alt saccMdmg reign, in a yain attempt to Tern^ tbe 4ip* 
grace of Graatas, yery narrowly eaca^ a eimilar late. B** 
tiayed on nearly the same ground* he owed his safety, aftet 
a long and painful retreat, to the river Area, across which the 
enemy did not pursue him. Nevertheless, Phraates, the fif> 
teenth of the Arsacids, was content to avert the threatened 
vengeance of Augustus, by restoring the standaids that had 
been tsken from Crassus (B. C. 36^ 

A series of diiqiutes, reconciliations, and treaties marked 
the intercourse between the empiijes of Rome and Parthia 
for the next 200 years ; at which period a treacherous act of 
the unprincipled Caracalla involved his successor Macrinna 
in a bloody war with Artabanes, the thirtieth and last of his 
^Eunily ; and although hostilities as usual terminated in a re^ 
newed alliance, the loss sustained by the Eastern king was 
so considerable that he was unable to suppress the rebellioo 
of Ardeshir or Artazerzes, a Persian chief of mat courage 
and experience. This leader, profiting by the empimor's 
weakness and the hereditary animosity of his countrymen to 
the Parthians, prevailed on many to jom him. The deacend* 
ant of Araaces was defeated in three battles,* taken prisoner, 
and put to death, A. D. 826, and with him terminated this 
renowned dynasty, after having filled the throne of Darius 
4d0yeais. 

The time occupied by this royal house is one of the most 
obscure in Persian histdiy. " From the death of Alexander,** 
remarks Sir John Malcolm, ** tiU the reign of Ardeshir Babe- 
gan, is a space of nearly five centuties, and the whole of that 
remarkable era may be termed a bbink in Eastern history. 
And yet, when we refer to the pages of Reman writers, we 
find this interval abounding with events of which the vainest 
nation might be proud; and that Parthian monanchs, wheei 
names cannot now be discovered in the history of their own 
country, were the only sovereigns upon whom tho Roman 
^arrns in the zenith of their glory could make no permanent 
impression.'* 

Meerkhond, one of the most respectable of the native an- 
nalists, ascribes the origin of the Arsacida to Ashk or Asbg, 
% descendant of their ancient king% and a petty chiel^ who 

< aooM ssy sne bsttta^ which lasted tlumi dsys. 
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«Aitalned thd iid of his countiyineii by dedannif that be poK 
•essed the Peniati standard—- the . Durafsh s Kawanee— 
which his uncle had saved when Darab was defeated and 
Mn,' After pnttii^ to death the viceroy Abtahesfa (Agatho* 
cles), he invited* the chiefs of provinces to join him against 
the Selencide, promising to eiaot no tribute, but to consider 
bimeelf merely as the leader of the princes united to deliver 
the country from a foreign yoke. From this coalition the 
dynasty of the Arsacids (or Ashkanians) obtained the appel- 
Islion of Mniodc 6 Tuaif,- or Commonwealth of Tribes ; and 
some authors think, that notwithstanding the proud height 
to which some of them attained, the Parthian rolers were 
otdy the heads of a donfederacy of chiefs, each of whom ae» 
pired to regal and independent power. 

The Baron Saint Martin, in, his Memoir on the Origin sf 
the Arsacidae, remarks the striking similarity between the 
structure of their government and the feudal systems of Eu» 
lopO) and deduces boch from one common origin,, the laws 
of conquest. '<The Parthians," he says, '^a nation of 
mounted warriors, sheathed in complete steel, and possessed 
cf a race of horses equally remarkable for speed and endur- 
ance, overran their feebler Persian neighbours almost with* 
oat opposition, and erected themselves into a true military 
anstocrecy, while the conquered were degraded into a mere 
herd of slaves. The invaders thus became the feudal lords 
of the vanquished nation, or rather the nbtiofi itself; for the 
rest, attached to the soil, remained serfs in all the force of 
the term. Thus every arrangement of the feudal system 
may be found in the scheme of the Arsacidan government-; 
the same usages and institutions, even the same dignities 
and officers. A constable is discovered commanding their 
armies; marquises defending the frontiers; barons and 
fbodal. lords of all descriptions ; kniffhts and men-at-arms : 
the same limited number of ^e noUe and free ; the same 
multitude of vassals and slaves. The Parthian' cavaliers, 
sheathed man and' horse in annoar> may well represent the 
knights of the West : like them we find them fonning the 
atrongth of the aniiy ; like them bearing every thing down 
beforo them, while the infantry was contemned, and diare* 
garded." 

Tlie entire o« the Aisacida, according to this learned 
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Frenclmian, was in &ct a feudal menarchy eomposed of four 
principal kingdoma, all ruled by members of the same haufy^ 
who Fegarded as supreme the elder branch, which was seated 
on the JPersiaa throne. It formed the centre of a vast po- 
litical system, maintaining relations with the Romans in the 
West, and with the Chinese in the East, the imperial head 
of which received the imposing title of King of kii^^s ;* which 
indeed was no empty boast, for he exercised a sorereign 
sway over all the ponces of his blood. The monarch of Ais* - 
menia held the next rank ; the Prince of Bactria, who pos- 
sessed the countries between Persia and bidia, eren to the 
banks of the Indus, was third in importance ; and last of 
all stood the ruler of the Massagete, whose dominions were 
the steppes of Southern Rusiria^ and who goyemed the no- 
made tribes encamped between the .I>on and Volga. The 
whole raco 9ptang from the Daces, natives of Dagiustan, a- 
territory eastward of the Caspian Sea. 

The .fell of the imperial branch 4id not immediately inTolye 
that of the others. The kings of Bactria, of Scythia, and 
Armenia requested aid from the Romana against the usurper ; 
but their strenj^, already on the decline, was unequal to 
cope, with the rising power of Persia, and in the beginning 
(^ the fifth century the two former submitted to the dominion 
of the Hiatilla or White Huns of Sogdiana. The Armenian 
monarchs maintained themselves somewhat longer; they 
embraced the eoqpel thirty yeaiis before Constantino, and 
were thus the mrst Christian kings. Their rei^ teiminated 
A. D. 428 ; but tl^e family continued to exist . in Persia, 
where a branch of them, once more attained to soveie^ 
power under the title of the Samanides. 

Such is an outline of the learned Saint Martin's observa- 
tions upon the Parthian dynasty ; and we AiXL dismiss them 
with the following tai^e, which exhibits the order of their 
succession. A comparison with Uiat of the Ashkanians, as 

£'ven by Sir John Malcolm, may serve to show how hAUe 
ipendonce can be placed on the Persian accounts. 

* This title, and that of Great King, wa« not peculiar to the Arsse&te* 
It was ibr aimilar reaiens lessmed s| <!» sovwelgas of the Medes, Fer 
ilui%aii4Ass)niaiiB 
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'Anftci4iB, according to tb« Western histo^aaa, taken from 
tbe Universal History : — 



I. Armoesl. 

% Tiridateik histoadwf. 

IL ArasoM II. 

4. PremMtitts. 

5. Phrattest 
«. MithridatM f. 
7. PhnatesIL- 

6. ArtabaiMS L 

9. yaeorua t, who smt ambaa- 
ndors lo Sylla. 

10. Phraates III. 

11. OrodeaL 

19. MitbridatealL 

13. Phfaataa IV. 

14. Phnurtioea. 

15. Omlaa IL 



]0i Vononea I. 
17. ArtabanealL 
1$. TIridatea. 
19 Bnrdairaa. 

90. Ckitariea. 

91. Miherriafea. 
99. Voiioiiea IL 
93. VolgeMa L 
,91 Artabanan HL 

95. Paciorua II. 

96. CtaiMToek. 

97. Panbanaanates. 

98. VolfWMalL 
90. VoigraPaUL 
30. Artabanaa IV. 



Princes of &e Ashkaiiians, according to the Zeenot al 
Tuareekk: 



K Ardiian.aoDorAalik,rei|niad ....• ••••• S> 

S. KhoaBroo.aon oTArdaan,.* , 19 

3, Pallaa, aon of Aahr, 19 

f, Gttdure (auppqaeil CfltaneaX .80 

5. NarBi,aQ««fGudttra, M 

9. Naral, aoDofNarai, V/.****:'* *» 

7. Arduan. aWn by Aideahir Babafaa : yaara of bia relga 
not inenttaHiad. — 

139 

Ttom the above lists it appears, that out of a dynasty whicli 
aabsisted 480 years, the Persians are acquainted with oiily 
seven sovereigns, who reigned (allowing for the rei^ of 
AMuan) about 150 vears. The name of Mithridatrs la not 
mentioned, nor of Orodes, nor qf his general Snrenas, who 
defeated Crassus. ^ 

The rise of the Sassanian monarchs forms a new and im- 
portant epoch in Persian history. Even the native annalists 
at thb period become less vague, and their accounts are 
more easily reconciled with the records of Western writers* 
But the limits of our historical sketch will not permit ns td 
describe at length the various reigns of this dynasty ; we 
must therefore content ourselves with presenting a list of the 
kings, and noticing the most remarkable eventa which die* 
tiaguiahed their several lives. 
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USt OF 8ASSANIAN KIN6S, 



aftiix Aoooxnn. 

Tn. 

1. Artaxsrxes,...* 14 

t. SapOTM, SI 

t. OroiisdatM, 1 

4. VanoM, ' 8 

0. VanmetlL, ^... 17 

•. VaranMlIl.).. — 

7. Naraes, 7 

6. Miadatea. 

9. 8aporaa H^ 70 

10. Artaxerxea, 4 

11. Saporea m., f 

IS. VaranealV., i 

Cermanaaai ) ****' 

ladigenea, Si 

VaraneaV^ Sp 

VanneaVI. 17 
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11 — 



IS. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
10. 

to. 

SI. 



Peroaea, SO 

Vatoaa, 4 

Cavadia, 11 

Zamhadea, 8 

Oavadea, SO 

Ohoaroaa, 48 

SS. HormMaa 8 

53. Choaroeall^ ^ 

54. Siroea,.... 1 

55. Ardeahir, •..*.. — 

Sii. Sarbaraa, — 

S7< Bornarim, ; — 

S8. Bonniadaa, or ladi' 

- Serwa, 



S 

6 
7 
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wmmmjLk AccN>U]rr« 



I 

S. 

S. 

4. 
& 

f. 

8. 

0. 
10. 
11. 
IS. 

IS. 
J4. 
IS. 
10. 
17. 
18. 
10. 
SO. 
SI. 
SS. 
S3. 
S4. 
85. 
S6. 
87. 
S8. 
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Ardeahir Babegan, ..*• 14 

Shapoor,...; 31 

iloormui, 81 

Babaram, ....* S 

Baharam .....70 

Babaram, 80 

Narai,. 

HoormaK, '7 

Sbapoor Zoolaetaf, ... . '7S 
Airdeabir,.. •••.....>... 4 

Sbapoor, < 6 

BabaramKer^ ) |. 

manabab, ( ^* 

Yezdijird, SI 

Babanun Gtonr, S3 

YezdyiM, ». 18 

Hoonnua^.f.* *. 1* 

Feroae, 88 

Bal^ab,.. 14 

Kobad ^.,. : 43 

Nooabitwan, 48 

Hoonnoa, ..« IS 

Kbooaroo Pnrraes, .... 38 

Sberoueta, — 

Ardeabir, 1 

Sbeberyar, S 

Tourandocbt, — 

Arsemidocbt........... 1 

Furrukzade, — 

YeadUird, SO 



S 
4 

S 



Ardeshlr Babegan waK the son of Babec, an officer of 
inferior rank, and a descendant of Sassan^ ffraodaon c^ 
Isfundear. Tbe latter part of this genealogical tree is 
probably an after-growth, when success had suggested the 
expediency of a regal lineage ; but there appears no good 
reason for creditii^ the Greek historians who assign to him 
a spurious birth. A rapid rise in the pubhc service ititozi- 
cated his ardent mind ; and dreams, the offspring of ambi- 
tious hopes, confirmed his asphing designs. Driven from 
court, he was received with acclamation by the nobility of 
fVirs. His resolution to aim at sovereign power was en« • 
couraged by the feebleness of the imperitd' armies ; add, 
supported bj his countrymen, he marched almost unopposed 
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to Iq^atian, and OTerraii the. grei^«r pArt of Ink iMibrt 
Artabanes coiU4 take the field. Three battles, aa Yie have 
.already aaid, terrainated the hopes and life of the reigning 
prince ; and Ardeshir was hailed on the field as ShSh in 
shah, or King of kings. In the course of a rei^ which ex- 
tended to fourteen yeiyrs, he greatly enlarged \m dominions, 
and opposed with various syccess ^e anna of the Roman 
Emiperor Alexander. Nor was he less eminent as a legis* 
ator. The well-consolidated empire which, fcHmed out of 
the scattered fragments of the Partiiian monarchy, he trans- 
mitted to hfs son, afibrds the strongest testimony of his 
abilities. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature in his geremmeBt 
was his zeal to restore the ancient religion, neglected or 
degraded by the Parthian monarchs, — a zeal doubtless as 
much the ofitspring of policy as of piety ; and 'the greal 
assenibly* of mobuds and priests whicn he summoned iroila 
all quarters to superintend the reform, is stiU contemplated 
as a most important era in the history of Zoroaster. The 
testamentary adyice which he addressed to his son, as 
recorded by Ferdusi, exhibits his views of religion, and of 
the duties of a sovereign, in. a very favourable point of view. 

Shapoor, the first Sapores of thci Western historians^ re- 
ceived, the ;8ceptre from his father under the haj^iest auspices 
(A, D. 242), and imboldened by success carried his arms into 
the Homan provinces of Asia. The younff Emperor GK>r- 
dian had maae preparations to punish the Insult, when his 
purpose was arrested by assassination ; and Valerian, in at- 
tem}>ting to relieve Bdeetea, then besieged by the son of Ar^ 
deshir, was taken prisoner. The Persian monarch's treat? 
ment of his captive has been variously reported ; but when 
we are told that he daUy poured indignities upon him, using 
his neck as a footstool to mount his norse, and after a long 
confinement caused him to be fl(Lyed alive, we must remem- 
that the tale is derived firom those who felt the national glory 
tarnished by his victories. Condemned l^ the European 

* They aimmnted to 40«000. Of this umnanagesbre multitude, 400 
were choe^n— IVom them forty ; and out of thetie seven were invested 
with supreme authority . But the task of declaring the truth waf in the 
end intrusted to one yondg saint named ErdaTiraaph, who, being thrown 
into a trance by means of a, certain odipriferous wine, ennmeratadt on his 
awaking seven days and olghts afterwsrd, what becams dw sitliodas 
I of reUgkui ever aftsr. 
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ttuniitte 9M an insolent and cniel tj^rant, lid is celebrated by 
those of the East as a model of wi^om, moderation, and jos- 
tice. Odenathus, prince of Palmyra, and after him the £ni- 
peior Aurelian, avenged at length the Roman honour ; bat 
Shapoer, after buildine various cities, and conquering many 
provinces, bequeathed his dominions in peace to his son Hor- 
misdas or Hoormuz, A. D. 27^. 

The reign of Baharam L, the Varanes of Greek writert, 
is remarkable for ^e execution of Mani, founder of the sect 
<if the Manichtfans, who attempted to amalsarnate the doc- 
trines of Zoroaster, the metempsychosis of uie Hindoos, and 
the tenets of Christianity, into one religious code. Driven 
from Persia- in the reign of Shapoor, he ventured back in 
that of Baharam, who, under pretext of hearkening to his 
instructions, seized the impostor, and, putting him to death, 
sent his skin stuffed with straw to be hung up at the gate of 
the city. 

The next event of consequence is tiie defeat of the Em- 
peror Gaierius by Narsi, the seventh monarch of the house 
of Sassan, on the same field which had been fatal to Cras- 
sus, and after he had twice routed the Persian monarch neai 
Antioch. But the Roman prince redeemed his deputation in 
a second campaign, when the family and and equipage of his 
opponent, which were taken in the flight, attested the great- 
ness of his victory. 

Shapoor Zoolactaf, the second Sapores of Greek authors, 
^-^BO called from the cruel punishment he inflicted on cer- 
tain predatory bands, — was a prince of liigh ta'eiits. During 
a reign of seventy years he maintained the empire in pros- 
perity ; and although his career Was dhecked by the genius 
or the fame of Gonstantine, yet the troops of Constantius 
often retreated before the Persian banners. Even the fruits 
of the hard-fought field of Zmgara (A. D. 350) were wrested 
from the improvident legions of Rome by the watchful pru- 
dence and rapid decision of Shapoor, who jecovered his ad- 
vantage in a nocturnal attack. The Celebrated Julian fled* 
before the enemy's archers when led by this . prince (A. D. 
863) ; and his successor Jovian was content to accede to a 
.peace, purchased with the loss of all the provinces east of 

. * He was aeddentaUy killed by an arrow hi repoMng an attack of tbs 
Ftnlans, having IboUeWy allowed bimaeir to be persuaded to bum Us 
fleet and to advance into the ooontry of the mmy. 
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I Dm Tigrii, whi^ had been e^dtd by the pMdeceMor «f 
I Zoolactaff. • « 

I The virtues and talents of Baharam Gkrar (Varanes Y*), 
I nis gallantry, his munificence, and his mild yet firm gorem- 
meot, are* favourite themes with the natire lustoriaas. The 
)»tnarchal simplicity of his sway resembled that of an Arab 
e^iisf rather than &»- rale of an absolute monarch. Fond 
to excess of the sports of the field, he was one day in iuH 
career wfter a gour-khur, or wild-ass, the animal which it waa 
his passion to pursue, and from which he derived his name. 
The scene of the chase was the plain of- Oujan, from tima 
immemorial a royal hunting-ground, and termed by the Per- 
sians the Valley of Heroes; it abounds vnth4eep morasses 
mto one of which the king plmiged on horseback and lost 
hislife. • 

KhoosroQ Nooshirwan, a prince whose name is repeated 
I with enthusiasm and reverence by all historians, and which 
I is still in .the mouUi of every Persiian as the synohyme of 
insdom, justiee, and munificence, came to the throne A. D. 
$31. So eminent a peraoiHige could scarcely be, permitted 
to have a common origin. His birth is attributed to an 
amour of Kobad, the nineteeiilth quince t>f this dynasty, with 
a beautiful female at Nishapour, when, fiying from his bro* 
ther Ferose, he halted for a night in that city. Four years 
• tfterward, as he retn^rned by Uiesame route at the head of 
an tomy, his fair mistress presenUsd him with a beaotiiul 
boy; the fruit of their intimacy. While -gaaing at him with 
ddUght, tidings arrived that Ferose was dead, and that the 
throne of Persia waited his acceptance, l^is feHcitoas 
coincidence decided the child^s fate : viewing it as a mark 
of the favour of Providence, he treated the young Nooshirwan 
from that day with distinction, and subsequenUy made him 
his heir. 

This prince found the emphre groaning under a variety of 
abuses. Of these, not the least grievous was the prevalence 
of a sect which had ^rung up in the reimi of his father, and 
inculcated a community of females and of property, a doc- 
trine which gained abundance of proselytes among the dis- 
solute and uie needy. Mazdac, the founder of this new 
iaith, had made so comj^ete a convert of the weak Kobad, 
y«. .« lor .h. i^ii^ y»o«.««^ of hi. fc««i.. 
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•on, he would havo relin<iiii4ied his qnoon to the impostor a« 
a pledge of his sincerity. The profligate cou]|iers, hke their 
monarch, embraced this liberal code of morality ; and i^e 
votaries of Mazdae seized the wives, daughters, and goods 
of others- at their pleasure. As complaints were Tain, a 
series of disturbances was the consequence ; but no cHanee 
was effected Until the accession of Nooshirwan. Evenot'Ee 
tMnporized at first ; but no sooner was he secure of power 
than he seized the new prophet, and terminated the baneful 
delusion by destroying Inm and a multitude of his fc^owers 
at the same moment. 

Nooshirwan built or repured a number of caravanssries, 
bazaars, - bridses, and other public edifices ; founded cot* 
leges and sehools, encouraged learning, and int^uced at 
his court the philosophers of Greece. In his administratioa 
be was aided by his minister Abuzoorgamitir, 'Irequently 
called Buzoorcheemihr, — a person remarkable throughout the 
East as'aatatesman and sage, and who had raised himself 
from the humblest condition* Under his anperintendence the 
empire was divided into foor governments, with reflations 
. for checking every abuse on the part of the officers in 
trust; while all were controlled i^ the vigilance of the 
sovereign. 

. In hu intercourse with the Rbmsns he maintuned a tone 
of sinfftilar superiority. Of this the ignominious peace pur- • 
chased b^ the Bnqperor Justinian, the tribute of 9(^000 
pieces of gold^ and the general spirit of his negotiations 
with the court of Constantinople, afford sufiicient proof. The 
reduction of all Syria, the capture, of Antioch, and the ex- 
tension of the Persian territories from the banks of the 
Phasis to the shores of the Mediterranean, from the Red 
Sea to the Jaxartes and to the Indus', bear equal evidence tcf 
the vigour of his miliUury genius. But his career in the 
West was checked by the talents of Belisarius } and had th* 
Roman general been, able to follow up his successes the 
struggle might have terminated less favourably to Nooshir*. 
wan. Undaunted by occasional reverses, and unbroken by 
natural infirmity, the veteran warrior, at the age of eighty 
years, led his amiies against the legions of Justin and Tibe^^ 
nas, and reaped, as the reward of his valour and. perse* 
verance, the conquest of Dara and the plunder of Syria. 

The glory of the Sassanides had attamed its height, if tfc 
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not ternvnatd.witli. Nooahirwan, wh« died A. D. 579, 
Hoonniiz III.y.hi8 son, a weak and wicked prince, in his 
Miort and disastioue reign excited a^ general disaffection, 
isfhich was only repressed by the talents of Baharam Chou- 
lieen. > A wanton affiront instigated that general to put to 
death his unworthy sovereign,^ and to aspire to the suprema 
aathori^; but he was nnable to resist the power of the 
Roman 'Emperor Maurice, who raised to the throne Khoos- 
loo Purveez, son of the murdered monarch, acting the part 
of a real fathet^. the son <of his adoption.* 

The engagements contracted by 'the humble fuffitivis were 
cMnmpulousiy fulfifled b}r the prosperous raonardi; but no 
sooner had the assassination of Maurice reached the ears of 
KhoosToo, and the restraint of gratitude been remored, tiian,. 
en pretence^of .avenging his benefactor, he declared war 
agamst the conspirators. Accompanied by a real or pie« 
tended son of the emperOr, he inraded the Koman dominwas 
wi^ a large army. Dara, Mardin, Edessa, Amida wer« 
pillaged and destroyed i Syria was laid waste ; Jerusalem 
t&ken, and the magnificent churches of St. Helena and Gon^ 
atantine destroyed by the flames. *<The devoot <^erin^^ 
of three hundred years," observes Qibbon, ** were rifled m 
one sacrilegious day. The Patriarch 2echariah and the 
true cross were transported into Persia ; and tile massacre 
of 90,000 Christians is imputed to the Jews and Arabs, who 
swelled the disotd^ of the Persian montfrch. . . . Egypt 
itself^ the only province which had been exempt since the 
time of Dioclesian from foreign and domestic wars, was 
again subdued by the successors of Cyrus. Pelusium, the 
key of dtat impervious country, was surprised by the cavalry 
of the Persians : they passed with impunity the innumer- 
able channels of the Delta, and explorea the long valley of 
the Nile from the Pyramids of Memphis to the^ confines of 
Ethiopia. Alexandria might have been rebeved by a naval 
force ; but the archbishop and prefect embarked for Cyprus, 
and Khoosroo entered the second city of the empire, which 
still preserved a wealthy remnant of industry and commerce. 
His western trophy was erected, not on the walls of Car- 
thage, but in the neighbourhood of Tripoli. The Qretk 

* Kboosroo paid M&nrice the compliment of making him bis father Jt>7 
sdoption,— and some hare erroneously asserted ^at-he'recelTe^ is n^flo* 
fiace a natural daogluer of tlie Roman empeior. 1 * >. ^f 
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eoloniM of < Cyrene wore finaUy eztirptted ; and tha cqn^ 
qii«ror, followiiigr the footsteps of Alexander, returned in 
thamph through the saiHls of the Libyan Desert. In the 
same campai^ another army advanced from the Euphrates 
to the Thracian Bosphorus. Chalcedon surrendered aftdr a 
long siege, and a Persian camp was maintained above ten 
years, in the presence of Constantinople. The seacoast of, 
Pontos, the city of Aneyra, and the isle of Rhodes, ars 
enumerated among the conquests of the Great King ; and 
if Khoosroo had possessed any maritime power, his bound- 
less ambition would have spread slavery and desolation over 
the provinces of SuTope.'' 

Such is the prood list of the victories of Khoosvoo ; bnt 
the day of reverse was approaching. While ^is generals 
were canying confusion into the heart of the R9man empirs, 
the monarch himself, instead of watching over th^ saf^^ of 
his extensive dominions, and studyin|[ to promote the happi* 
Bess of his people, was revelling tti the most extenaiv* 
HuEury. Every season had its palace fitted up with appro- 
priate splendour ; and his countless treasures, tiis thrones of 
%nch and exquisite materials, one of which,— the Tucht-dis» 
•— Wu contrived to represent tile twelve zodiacal siflns and 
ihiB twdve hours of the day,~*his 12,000 women each of the 
nu^st beauty,^is 50,000 noble horses, — ^his 1200 elephants^ 
•^his Arabian courser Shub-deez, fleeter than the wind,— « 
his enchantinff musician Baibud, — and» above all, the in* 
•comparable Shireen, his fascinating mistress, are subjects 
which have exhausted the imaginations of poets and histo« 
rians among his countrymen. For thirty years his reign had 
been mark^ by an almost unparalleled course of prosperity^ 
in a great measure to be ascribed to the distractea condition 
of the Roman empire under the rule of the despicable Phocas^ 
and during the first feeble years of Heraclius. But thouglx 
effeminate and luxurious in the palace, the latter was brave 
and skilful in the field ; and, roused to a seiise of lus danger^ 
he awakened Khoosroo from his dream of pleasure by sud- 
denly invading Persia. The end of six years beheld tha 
Eastern monarch stripped of his conquests, and Persia over« 
nm by enemies ; his palaces destroyed, his treasures plun* 
.dered, his armies dispersed, and the slaves of his pleasures 
foMtecedt^r^ without one manly efibrt to retrieve his foi« 
'%aHes.-i •' ' i : • . ' • 
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Alone, or onlf attended bv a few of Jne women, he t»> 

»tl^ almndoned the city of I)a8taiird and the troops which 
still guarded it, leaving every thing to the victori^rua Romaaa. 
Ifet even in this fallen state he haughjtily rejected the gene- 
T)cnis overtnrea of his conqueror, and spumed his exhortationa 
to spare farther Uoodshed, by agreeing to reasonable terma 
of accommodation. At leiu||jih his own subjects, worn out 
with miseries, and -disgusted with the obstinate selfishness of 
Hieir aoverei^, conspired with Suroes (or Sheroueh), his 
eldest son, aira seized his person. His children were slaugh- 
tered before his eyes by the command of their inhuman 
fafrother, and the father, imprisoned in a dungeon,, was put to 
death by the same authority. It was long, we are infcHmxed 
by the Zeenut al Tu8reekk,«ere any one could be found to 
ezecutetthe tatter order; but at -length Hoormuz, son of 
Murdeu Shah, who had been slain by Khoosroo, offered his 
services. The aged monarch knew his hour was come, and 
ajs he bent his ne^k to -the scimitar, exclaimed, — *' It is just 
and proper that '^e son should slay the raurd^^'er of hia 
father !'' The assassin repaired' forthwith to the prince and 
related 'what, had occurred. **Ay," replied Shetrouehi « 
drawing his own we&pon, ** it is indeed just and proper for a 
son to slay his father's murderer ;'* ahd with these words he 
tilled the unfortunate Hoormus^ on the spot. 

The ephemeral rulers who intervened between the death 
of Khoosroo and the eletation to the throne of Yezdijird IIL 
(the Isdigertes IIL of Western authors) scarcely merit no- • 
tice. The character of this prince was feeble, his descent 
uncertain, and he remained, like his immediate predecessors, 
a pageant in the hands of ambitious nobles. His reigUy 
which commenced A. D. 632, waa distinguished by events 
infinitely more important tlian the fall of a tyrant or the 
change of a dynasty ; for the same torrent that swept 
the race of SasSan f)rom a throne which they had occupied 
more than 430 years, abolished the ancient rdigion of Zoro- ' 
aster, and established a law which has effected one of the 
most striking moral changes on mankind that the world has 
ever witnessed. 

In the year of the 'Christian era 569, and during the reign 
of the great Nooshirwan, was bom Mohammed, the future 
law^ver and prophet of Arabia ; and fortv years thereafter, 
in the reign of that monarch's grandson, he commenced the 

12 
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{Nfomalgation of tliose doetiiDM whadi were destmedl m «o 
jihert a time to regulate the poUcv, the morals, and th» 
leligion of Asia. In twenty years after his death Uie wh<^ 
of Arabia, Egypt, Syria, and Persia had been forced to 
receive the Koran, — ^Africa had been invaded,— aiid tlio 
Roman eaffles had fled before the crescent of the Saracens. 

While &e arms of Persia wfre everywhere triumphant, 
and while their monarch was revelling In the excess of en- 
joyment and the pride of insolent security, the first mutter- . 
ings of that storm were heard which was to overthrow the 
fabric of the Sassanian power. On the banks of the Karasa 
^e emperor received from the " Camel-driver of Mecca^' a 
letter requiring him to abjure the errors of that faith in which 
■his fathers had lived, and to embrace the .religion of the one 
true God, whose prophet he declared himself to be. ^ Indig- 
nant at a demand so insulting from one whose name he had 
never heard, the monarch lore the letter and threw it into 
the passing stream. 'The zealous Mohaijnmedan* who re- 
cords the circumstance attributes to this sacrilegious act all 
the miseries that imbittered the latter years of Khooaroo, 
and asserts that the watiers of the^ river, which till then had 
dspplied -the means of irrigation to a large extent of country, 
ahrunk in horror into their present deep channel,' where, he 
observes, they have ever . sin<;e remained useless and ac- 
cursed. 

In their first attacks the Arabs were repulsed, and in one 
« memorable action they lost their imprudent though zealous 
leader Abu Qbeid. But the disasters which attended the 
passage of the Euphrates were repaired on the plains of 
Uadesia (or Kudseah) ; and the dories of Persia sank for 
ever when the celebrated standard of the Durufsh e Kawa- 
nee fell into the hands of the Moslems, and their scimitars 
scattered the followers of Zoroaster as the sand of the desert 
is driven by the whirlwind. The plunder was increased 
ahnost " beyond the estimate of fancy or of numbers*' by the 
sack of Madayn ; ^ and the naked robbers of the desert," 
says Gibbon, "were suddenly enriched beyond the measure 
of their hope or knowledge.'* 

The carnage of Nahavund terminated the struggle. The 
lMs<of more than 100,000 men left Yezdijird no part but to 

• Tbt aHthBr of the 25fl«Mtt al TyuBeokk. 
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fl^: AfUr enduring some jthH the life of a 
raptire, and forced to fly (rem Meru^ hie laet reltiee, by the 
treachery of its governor, the unfoirtunate monardi reached 
a mill about eight miles distant from the city, where thf 
owner, tempted by the richness of his robes andarmoor, 
ptit him -to death while he slept ; and the headlesp trunk of 
-&e last of the Sassanides ^as thrown by the murderer into 
the water'^ouree of his mill. An emotion of reTiving^oyalty 
m the people of Meru produced an imjuiiy after the unrortu-* 
aate sufiferer : the body was discovered, embalmed, and sent 
to Istidihar to the sepulchre of his ancestors, and the miller 
fell a victim to the popular indignation. Thus ended the 
dynasty of the Sassanides, and with it, as a national faith, 
the religion of the Magi. ..Before proceeding with our sub- 
ject, it may be interesting shortly to examine the. character 
>nd tenets of the worship uius de8troyed,T~a worship which, 
in some shape or other, was probably coeval with the 
repeopling of the world i^r the Floods and which, dating 
mm the era of ite most celebrated promulgator, had existed 
in Persia nopre than twelve hundred years. 



CHAPTER iV. 
Andeni ReUgion of P^sutf 

Gnat Anti^ty of rhe anetont Bel|(ion of PeFsIs^Sablan OHfia-^OenSb 
nl Doeirifici^frf'ttwZeiidafesta— Other dacred Books— Dsbistsn and 
DsMtteer-Dottbisof their AQthenticfi[y-~Zorossier--Opititens rtgsr^ 
irtf hitn— Mission*- Doctrines of the ZeiulaTesta— FirM great Princi* 
ge—Prineltdes of Kiffhi and Darkneiis— Formation of the Unif «fn«— 
FWotaers— Goitd and Evil Angele— First Man— Stniggleri between the 
Good and EtII 'Principles— Reburrection and Judgment of Mankind- 
Doctrines and Practice of the modern Ghebrss or Parsees. 

No religion except that of the Jews has experienced so 
fittle change in doctrine or in ritual as that of the ancient 
Persians. Originating in an age when history is lost in 
ikble, and propagated by assuccession of lawgivers, of whom 
^le except the names remain, we find it as the faith pro- 
"Bssed by aJong Miioaof biilliaat dyxMstiea^ and "^^T'M)''^ing 
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itself throtigh disaster and mislbrttine, till in <mr. days it 
fiiintly appears in the persecnted sect (^ the Ghebres in P»- 
sia, or among the more fortunate and indostrions Parsees of 
India. 

The worship of the host of heaven was Hie earliest devi- 
ation from pure religion ; the first step towards adopting a 
vibible object of adoratioti instead of the^ unseen and inscrut- 
able Being, of whose existence lliere is a witness in every 
heart ; and such doubtless was the Sabian ritual, the earliest 
reli^oh of the Magi. The substitution of fire* — die essence 
of light, in a form which might be constantly present,7^f<>r 
the celestial bodies, is another and not an unnatural grada- 
tion in the progress of idolatry. 

The worship of fire is, by the Persian writers, particulariy 
Ferdusi, attributed to Hoshung, the third monarch of the 
Paishdadian or fabulous kings. At all events its antiquity 
is not disputed ; but at whatever period it superseded &^e 
Sabian or Chaldean faith, vestiges of the latter may be 
traced throughout every subsequent chahge, in that fond- 
ness for the delusive science of lastrology which, at the 
present moment, influences the people of the East as much 
as in the days of Nebuchadnezzar and Darius. 

We shall not fatigue our readets with a lengthened dis- 
quisition on the rites of the Magi. It is enough to state, 
that their principal doctrines were a belief in one God, 
all-powerful, all-good, beneficent) merciful, and just, whose 
vicegerents were the planets ; a fraternal affection for the 
whole human race, and a compassionate tenderness to the 
brute creation. Our business is rather to explain the ancient 
faith of Persia as it was restored or reformed by Zoroaster ; 
but, before entering on this subject, it may be proper to give 
some account of that lawgiver, and of the sacred books which 
are held to be the depositories of his religious code- 

Of the few works connected with this subject that havs 
reached our time, the Zendavesta, translated by M. du Per 
ron, possesses the highest claim to authenticity^ and compre* 
hends in fact all which can be properly ascribed to that law" 
mvet himself. This 'prodi:^ti6n, which according to the 
Parsees was dictated by inspiration, consisted, as Uieir tra- 
dition asserts, of twentv-one jiosks or books, of which pnly 
one, the Vendidad (saia to be the twentieth), is preserved 
entire, while of the others only a few fragments exist. It h 
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wgi^^Afx Uiaty idthaugfa often attaded lo bf tlitt aneieats, tht 
wntingt of Zoroaster have never been paraculerly specified ( 
nor does the name of the Zendavesta occur until about fifteen 
hundred years after it is supposed to have been nublishedi 
«vben it. is mentioned in the ffeograpfaical'tovatise of Masoudi. 
The work itself was careful^ concealed by the Parsees and 
Ghebres until M. du Penon drew it from its ol^nrity and 
presented it to the European world. 

The Zendavesta is cpmposed in a lan^a^ of which there 
is no other specimen ; the Zend dtffermg m many req>ectt 
from all other dialects ever used in Persia.* Although writ* 
ten in characters not uriHke the Pehlevi, its structure close^ 
Tesenibles that of the {Sanscrit-^ It has ibrty*^^t letters, 
corresponding in their powers with those of Indian extrae* 
tion, induding twelve vowels ; while the Pehlevi has otAf 
nineteen dimeters <and no vowels. A very great nrnnbov 
of the words are pure Sanscrit ; and altogether it appears tcr 
be a dialect (pemaps the Snraseni) d that radical language. 

This circumstance seems to indicate that the author of tn# 
Avesta compiled his work under the infiuenoe ef certain Hin« 
doo prepossessions. Indeed the numerous traces of Indian 
superstition confirm the, belief that Zoroaster borrowed a 
great part of his ideas from that country ; while there are,' 
at the same time, grounds to believe that he'adopted sevfnl 
ddetrines from^the Pentateueh. The Parsees atti^te mamr 
wondnful influences to the Zendavesta, and pretend that it 
contains the principles of all arts and sciences, although ther 
are concealed under symbols and mysteries. The Y endidad^ 
however, as has been already mentioned, is the only one of 
the books that is known and lecognised as authei^, and it 
consists of a series of interrogatories proposed to Oimosd by 
Zoroaster, with the corresponding rephes^ The whole m 
devoid of any p)retension to literary merit,— -a deficiency which 
vouches in some degree for the fact of its being the work of 
an oarly age. The circumstance that it is often referred to 
with high respect in tne other books of the Zendavesta, while - 
it proves that they are of a later date, afibrds also an addi* 
tional testimony in fayour.of the antiquity oi the former. 

The Zendavesta, genmnlly speaking, ccinsiBts of « setiet 

'* See EjrsUoe's i<etter to Sir lolin Malcolm in the Bonbsy LUsisqr 
l!iansseciiins. 
tibid. 
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of litoigic Mnrkes for Tarioas occaoons, rather than of mt^ 
let which would lead us to regard it as an original woik oa 
religion ; and, as the Abb^ F^oucher well remaxks, '* bean 
fsxactl^ the same reference to the books of Zoroaster that 
oar imssals and breviaries do to the Bible^" The Abb^ and 
Mr. Erskine agree in referring even the most ancient portioa 
0f it to a pfricM long posterior to the genuine works of 2kNro* 
aster, but still are inclined to j^e that period as far backaa 
the restoration of the Persian religion in the reign of Aideshit 
Babegan. , 

In l^ehlfiTi there are extant tranlslations of four of dia 
books of Zoroaater, — ^the Vendklad, the Vespered, the Yesht* 
9ttd Khundavesta. There are, besides, three more books in 
the same laaguage^^-the Yiraf Nameh, a description of tile 
Parsee paradise and hell, ascribed to the reign of Ardeshuf 
Babegan ; the Bound ehesh, 'an account of the creation ac- 
cording to the ideas of the same sect ; and a tale of Ak-hes 
Jadod, with the Destoor Ghssh Perian, a'stiU later pro^io* 
tkm. 

Within these few years have been published two other 
bookt on theaame ■abject^-- ^the Dabistanandthe Dessateer, 
The forawr j^iofesses to be a compilation as well from Pelw 
leri manoseripts as from verbal communicatipns made by pro* 
fesiors of the religion of Zoroaster, and executed about one 
hundred and fifb^ years ago by Sheik Mohammed Mosfaein 
Fani, a native cm Gashmare. it contains a history of twelve 
different superstitions, commencing with that of Hoshnng* 
who introduced the worshq> o{ fire. Sir John Malcohn. de* 
rives all that is known of tne Paishdadian dynasties, as well 
M those supposed to precede them, from this source. But 
bo admits that the author betrays a suspiciously strong dispo* 
•ition to connect the ancient history of the Persians with tiiat 
cif the Hindoos; adding, that such doubts ar6 increased by 
the character of the .sheik, who, though professing Mohaun- 
m)Bdani8m,-was in truth a Sooffee, and an avowed believer in 
the doctrines of the Bramins. ^ 

■ Mr. Erskine does more than participate in these doubts. 
In an excellei^t essay;* containing a critical exammation into 
the claims of the Dabijitan and Dessateer to auUienticity, he 
■ets the subject at rest, as we conceive, by proving that the 

* Bombay Licsnury Traasactlons, vols. i. and ik 
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mrnA c^Modiein Fani, so lar as it.refera io th» religioii of 
fire, is only a transcript of the doctrines of th()> Bessateert 
ktrongW tinged mth a cast of ascetic Sooffeeism. It is 
Drobamy the composition of one or more individuals of an 
Indian sect called Sipasees, who owed their origin, in the 
aixteenth century, to Axer Kerwan, and profesMd an ez- 
tsemely wild and superstitious doctrine. It would exceed our 
Umita to detail the arguments of Mr. Erskine, and we there- 
fore take leave to refer our readers to the original communi- 
cation* 

The' Bessateer, the work ,to which the Dfibistan so fre- 
quently alludes, is written in nxi unknown language,* and it 
said to be a compilation of treatises on the reugion of Maha- 
Mld by fifteen successive prophets, the last of whom, Sassao, 
who flpuri^d in the reign of iOioosroo Purvees, translated 
the original text, into Persian. This volume was discovered, 
we are informed, by Mo9Iah Ferose, a learned Parsee priest 
residing in Bombay, v^e inspecting some dd manuscripts 
at Ispahan. The work, which ia ca&ed sacred, is filled yntk 
rhapsodies in praise of the Creator^ the- sun, moon, and pdan- 
«t8. It has been latebf translated intp Eiu^lish ;t but the 
question of its authenticity has been so satis&torily decided 
fay the acute and judicious reasoniiig of Mr. Erskine^ that it 
would be a waste of time to discuss it further. Our notice 
of the history raid religion of S^roast^r wiU therefore rest 
Exclusively on the authorities already mentioned. 

The doctrines, both theolo^cal and philosc^hieal; Of this 
distinguished sage were fiumhaily known to the anicients ; 
for, mough not particularly described, his works are fre- 
quently referred to. But -a considerate diversity of opinion 
has prevailed regarding the dra in whidi he flounahed. 
Some, believing that there were tnore than one individual of 
this name, maintain that the a|^>eUation was assumed by a 
succession of lawgivers. But that it Was borne by at least 
two persons of celebrity is asserted by several of the learned ; 
and the Abb^ Foupher^ on the authority of Pliny, si:q|9orts 

* To this an interlineary Peraian translation is annexed ia the pub- 
lished work. Various eonjectnreii have been fonned regarding Uits 
language ; but the dear proof of spBrionsacss wbidi aitacbea to tto 
worlc itself eets them at rest, 

t Mr. Erskine rendered this servioe to the lowers of QriflotSl inqairy-r 
' t Vihnows de rAcad^mle 6m Inseriprions, vols. xxvlL, xxix., xzxi. 
xxxlx _ 
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ftit ide» u the only one liliidi oaa eqiira Ae eonfikta^ 
that have been related regarding ium. The learned FVcmeli- 
nan 8ii|»ooes the first Zjoroaater to have been a nathre of 
Rhe or Rh^gia in Media ; that be established his rel%H>n m 
Bactiiana, imder Gyaxares I.,— -boilt a gteat fire-temple m 
Balkh, called Aier Gaahtasp,-— and was pot to death with 
all his inferior priests dming an incorsion of the Scythians, 
about the year B. C. 630. The second Zoroaster, aocording 
to the AbM, appeared in the reign of Darius. - He cooeeireo 
him to have been a disciple of I^miel, or of some other Jttw* 
ssh prophet, and that he m^ have been one of the twenty- 
four apostates seen in a vision by.Esekiel, as adoring the 
rising sun ; moreover, that, being a person of powerfuloind, 
he insinuated himself into the favour of Cyrus, and was made 
Archimagus ; in which capacity he restored and confirmed 
the andent rriigiod of the country, and became the author of 
several books called Ibrahim Zerdushft. 

Anquetil du Perron, on the other hand, maintains that 
ihere never was more than one Zoroaster or Zerdasht, who 
uras a native of Uromeah ; and that he flourished in the sixth 
eentory before Christ, and in the reign of Banus Hystaspes.* 
He supposes him to have been born about the year B. C. 509^ 
and tOthave been engaged in ''consulting Onnusd,'* that is, 
maturing his seli^ns code, between the thirtieth and fortieth 
year of Us age. After this he Hved thirty*aeven years, 
when he was put to death by the Scythians, as is related by 
the Penian historians, in the year 512 before the Christian 
«ra. ID' d&is calculation M.^ du Perron is supported by the 
learned iHhrde and Deec Prideanx, who derive their opinio* 
from the Ureek and Latin authors ; although some of these 
conceive the transactions rather to have occurred in the r^sa 
•rthe «0D of Hystupe.. According to the learBed Fi^ 
tauu Zoroaster retimk to compile his Zendavesta in the £1- 
burzf Mountains, whence he caried it to Darius at Balkh ; 

* AcaMmis des InMnrlpckNm, vol. xrrvn. 8es also vol. xxxi., ani klB 
Lift of Zoroaoter prefii(ed to the Zendaveaia, where he enters Into «n 
seeoent of the lawgiver** ftmUy. and detntls the acts of hi* life w ih a 
minuteness aoniewtiat Kable to suspicion, when we oonn-der thMt ilia 
•ipents of the afa it refers to are liulc belter than a blank in hiaiorj^ 
We iberefore make no extracia, ooDieminc oaraelvas widi iBdicaitng ihs 
soureea offtinher Information. 

t There la s peak of the Cancaana nsmed Elbon, but, as ws have 
ths asms apgliss to loany FSniaa moQBtsiaa, 
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and the monarch caused the work to be transcribed on twelve 
thonsand well-prepared cow-hides, and transported them to 
Istaldiar, as the only fit receptacle of so valuable a deposite. 
The story cf( his Jewish origin he treats as a slander of the 
M<^ammedans. 

He farther conceives, that the first Zoroaster alluded to by 
Pliny, and by him as well as by other Grreek and Latin 
authors referred to a very remote age, was no other than the 
Hoomo of the 21end,— ^the Hom of the Parsees, — a person- 
age who makes no small figure in the sacred books of the 
latter, and who first proposed his tenets as a national creed 
to the Paishdadian king Jumsheed. The second Z(nx>aster| 
placed by the Oriental, Christian, and Mohammedan histo* 
rians, under the reign of Cambyses, he fixes, as we have said, 
by a variety of evidence, to the year B. C. 558. 

The re^gion of ancient Persia is considered by M. da 
Perron as divisible into two periods. The first commences 
in the time of Jumsheed, when Hom, the tutelar genius of 
the law, who lived in the time of that monarch's fother, pre- 
sented it to the young king; but the prince was so much 
alarmed by the strict observances and ceremonies required* 
that he remonstrated* with Ormuzd, and would only agree 
to adopt its moral'principles in the government of his realm 
on condition that during his rei^ misery and death should 
disa]^ar from the world. This singular compromise was 
agreed to ; and the law continued on this imperfect footing 
until the appearance of the true Zoroaster, — some adhering 
to the worship of fire as a symbol of the Deity, others aban* 
doning themselves to an adoration of the' stars, of idols, or of 
deevM. 

To revive the original purity of the law, to perfect its doc* 
trines, and enforce its observances, were the objects for which 
this sage, according to his own declar&tion, was specially sent. 
He coUected and arranged the dogmas which constituted the 
fundamental part of the creed, adding such precepts as he 
obtained from Ormuzd, and adapting to the moral injunctions 
a ritual fiiUy as severe as that of any reli^ous code upon rfr> 
cord. What the nature of this theological system was we 
can only judge from the scanty documents that have escaped 

* In tbe same way Mohammed remoMtrated with the angel Gabriel 
coneinming the exceaaiTe fVe^nency of prayers at first enjoined on tha 
FlRithlbl. At his lastanoath^y were reduced to five daUyperikdi. 

K 
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the waste of time and the vnreck of destructive revojutiona; 
and how fisur even these are authentic is a question which, 
as we hav^ seen, has greatly divided the learned. 

The Avesta of Zoroaster, according to M. du Perron, sets 
out by declaring die existence of a great first principle which 
it calls Zerwan, an expression which is understood to denote 
Time, — ^Time without beginning and without end. This in- 
comprehensible being is author of the two great active pow- 
ers of the universe, — ^Ormuzd, the principle of all good, and 
Ahriman, the principle of all evil ; and the question, why 
light and darkness, good and evil, were mingled together by 
a beneficent and omnipotent Creator, has been ai^ much con- 
troverted among the Magian priesdiood as by modem meta^ 
physicians. 

Another subject of dispute- was the, manner in which the 
creative energy was exerted. Was the universe formed by 
means of emanations from the Diviiuty himself, or by modi- 
fications of pre-existent matter 1 M. du Perron conceives 
Zoroaster to have denied the latter conjecture; for the 
Avesta declares that Ormuzd arose from the pure elements 
of fire and water, and that these beings were of all thin^ first 

S reduced by the Eternal, — the fire self-shining, bnlliaat, 
azzling; the water pure, unutterably soft, beneficent, and 
of a golden hue. The first of these appears to have been 
regarded as a mysterious cause of union between the Eternal 
and Ormuzd; representing the onmipotent agency of the 
former, and fumisning the active principle of the latter. The 
word Ormuzd — Ehor Mezdao ! signifies great king ; and his 
epidiets are " luminous," ' " brilliant." He is perfectly pure, 
intelligent, just, powerful, active, and beneficent, — ^in a word, 
the precise image of the Eternal ; the centre and author d 
. the perfections of all nature ; the first creative agent pro- 
duced by the Self-Existent. 

Ahriman is directly the opposite of this. His name and 
epithets import essential wickedness ; a being occupied in 

eervcrting and corrupting every thing good. He is said to 
e " enveloped in crime,"— ^" the source of misery and evil." 
In the Zendavesta, Ormuzd gives the following metaj^r- 
ical picture of his rival : — He is alone, wicked, impure, 
accursed. He has long knees, a long tongue, and is void 
of |[0od." He is call^ a king, however, and stated to be 
** without end." He is, in short, the coexistent and almost 
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eoeqtial opponent of Ormuzd, — ^independent of him, and alone 
capable of resisting him. The latter can neither destroy 
him nor prevent his constant efforts to annihilate or emltor 
ras8 the beings produced by the power of good, and to ban- 
ish justice and virtue from the earth. It is no easy matter 
to comprehend the explanations given of the nature of Ahri- 
man, nor the arguments used to relieve die Eternal from the 
charge of having willed the creation of a being so malevo- 
lent. At one tune he is described as being so essentially 
wicked, that were it possible to deprive him of life his com- 
ponent parts would unite themselves to their original ele- 
ments,— earth to earth, water to water, air to air, and so on ; 
in consequence 6f which all would be infected vrithout jpro^ 
diicing any advantage. But in another place he is repre- 
sented as a power originally good, but who, like Lucifer, fell 
from that high estate through rebellion and disobedience. 
M.-dn Perron concludes, that Zoroaster meant to assign 
priority Of existence to Ahriman ; that, full of his own per- 
lections, and blinded as to the extent of his power, when he 
beheld in Ormuzd a being of equal might, jealousy rendered 
him furious, and he rushed into evil, seeking the destruction 
of everything calcuhited to exalt his rival's glory. The 
Great Rnler of events, displeased at lus arro^nce, con- 
demned him to inhabit that portion of space umllumined by 
light. Ormuzd, as he sprung into existence, saw his mali- 
cioua adversary, and made vain efforts ^ annihilate him. 
The Eternal bestowed on him the power of calling into 
being a pure world ; while, as if the impulses of good and 
evil were simultaneous, Ahriman immediately opposed to it 
a world of impurity. 

The instrument employed by the Almighty in giving an 
origin to these opposite principles, as well as in ' every sub- 
sequent creative act, was his Word. This sacred and mys- 
tenous agent, which in the Zendavesta is frequently men- 
tioned under the appellations Honover and / am, is compared 
to those celestial birds which corstantly keep watch over the 
welfare of nature. Its attributes are ineffable light, perfect 
activity, unerring prescience. Its existence preceded the 
formation of all things, — it proceeds from the first etemal 
principle,— it is the gift of God. Ordained to create and 
govern the universe, Ormuzd received the Word, which in 
his mouth became an instrument of infinite power and fruit- 
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fidnefls. '' I pronoonce the Honover continaaUj, and in all 
Its might," (^muid says to Zoroaster in the Zendavesta, 
« and abundance is mnltiptied.** Tlie specnlations of M. da 
Perron on the nature of this Word, which cannot fiul io 
bring to the reader's mind the / am of the Old and the Word 
of the New Testament, give sapport to the opinion that the 
author of the Zendavesta meant it to be miderstood as & 
being distinct from Zerwan or the Eternal, as well as from 
Ormnzd. 

According to the system of cosmo^ny in the Zendaresta, 
the duration of the present universe is fixed at twelve thoii- 
sand years, which is subdivided into four terms ; and to each 
of these is apnropriated a peculiar series of events. During 
the first perioo, Ormuzd, alanned by the appearance of Ahri- 
man ** at an immeasurable distance beneath him, covered 
with filth and putridity," employed himself in creatii^ the 
universe and the celestial inhabitants. Of these beings, the 
first were Ferohers, or the spiritual prototypes, — the unim- 
bodied angels,* — of every reasonable being destined to ap- 
pear upon earth. The Ferohers of the law, of Iran, and of 
Zoroaster, were the most precious in his eyes ; for ihe law^ 
the ex]yres8ion of the divine word, and Iran, which was to be 
its theatre, were held as ranking high in the scale of inteUi-- 
gent creatures, as well as Zoroaster, its friture promulgator. 

Ahriman, alanned at these new instances of power, flew 
with malign intent towards the light ; but a single enuncia- 
tion of ^e Honover sent him howling back to darkness^ 
i^ere he immediately called into being a number of deeves 
and evil spirits^t designed to oppose me works of Ormuzd. 
A proposal of peace, and an exhortation to resume the paUis 
of virtue, were met by him with scorn and defiance ; and his 
rival, in self-defence, produced six amshaspunds, or superiM 
guardian angels, pure, beneficent, eternal. — ** Protect my 
locks and herds, man of Grod !" said the holy Bahman, te 
whose chai^ was intrusted the animal creation, to Zo- 
roaster. " These I received from the Almighty ; these I 
commit to you ; let not the young be slain, nor those that 
•re still usefiil.*' 

* It will afterward be seen, that a great distinetieo was nmde betweea 
ttie Fenber and tlie complete eoal, of whicli the Feroher fbnned but ana 
sompopeDt part. 

t Tbe Veodidad makes their number amount to 99,W0l 
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** Servuxt of the Most High !** exclaimed the dazzling Ar- 
dibehesht, the genius of fire and lifht, " speak to the royaj 
Gushta^ for me ; say that to thee I have confided all fires 
Ordain the Mobuds, the Dustoors, and Herboods,* to pre- 
aerye them, and neither to extinguish them in the water nor 
in the earth ; bid them erect in every city a temple of fire, 
and celebrate in honour of that element the feasts ordained 
by law. The brilliancy of fire is from God ; and what is 
more beautiful than that element 1 It requires only wood 
md odours. Let the young and the old give these, and their 
prayers shall. be heard. I transfer it to thee as I received it 
from Grod. /Those who do not fulfil my words shall go to 
the infernal regions.'' 

Shahrivrar, the spirit of the metal and the mine, spoke 
next : — " Oh thou pure man ! when thou art on the earth 
tell Jill men my words; bid those who carry the lance, 
the sword, the dagger, and the mace, clean them each 
year,. that the sight of them may put to flight those that 
cherish bad designs. Tell them never to place* confidence 
in wicked men, nor in their enemies." 

£spendennad, the female guardian of the earth, exclaimed, 
-^** Thou riialt be as a blessmg unto mankind, preserve the 
earth from blood, uncleanness, and from carcasses'; carry 
such where the soil is not cultivated, and where neither man 
nor water passeth ; fruits in abundance shall reward labour, 
and the best king is he who rendereth the earth most fertile. 
Say this unto men from me." 

The angel Kourdad, who dififiises the blessings of running 
streams, next said, " I confide to thee, O Zoroaster ! the 
water that flows; that which is stagnant; the water of 
rivers ; that which, comes from afar and from the mountains ; 
the water from rain and from springs. Instruct men that it 
is water which gives strength to aU living things. It makes 
all verdant. Let it not be polluted with any thing dead or 
impure, that your victuals, boiled in pure water, may be 
healthy. Execute thus the words of God." 

Last spoke Amerdad, who watches over the growth of 
plants and trees, — " O Zoroaster ! bid men not destroy nor 
pnll, except in season, the plants and fruits of the earth, fbr^ 
these were meant as a blessing and a support to men and 
toaoiouds." 

« submit orders of piisals. 
K2 
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Such w«)re the nz fixst angels d Onaazd ; bat no sooner 
had they appeared, than eiz deeres arose from darkness at 
the Toice of Ahriman, to counteract their inflnenee. In 
contests three thousand years more elapsed; towards the 
termination of which, Ormozd called into being the hearena 
and their celestial systemj, — ^the earth with its complicated 
prodnctims; and fire was giTOi as the representatire of 
that divine and original element which animates all natore. 
Serooch, the guardian of the earth, and Behram, armed with 
a mi^ty club and arrows, were formed to repel the attacks of 
Ahriman. Mythra, the mediator between Onnuzd and his 
creatures,* and Rash in Rast, the genius of justice, with mul- 
titudes of sprits, were called forth to assist in repelling the 
powers of diurkness, and angels were appointed to protect erery 
being. The stars and Janets, the months of the year, the 
days and eyen watches of ^e day, had each their atten- 
dant spirit, — all nature teems with them, — all space is per- 
vaded by tiiem. 

In consequence of the services of these intermediate in- 
telligences, a period of peace and tranquillity ensued. The 
year was one uninterrupted day, nor did change of weather 
or of season perplex the world ; but it was a delusive calm ; 
and the cause that reawakened the malignant activity of 
Ahriman was the creation of man. The Feroher being do* 
lighted with the harmony which reigned on the earth, Or- 
muzd proposed that he should descend thither and assist in 
eradicating evil, promising that the souls of human beings 
should finally return to their divme mansions. The Feroher 
obeyed, and was imbodied under the fcnm of the sacked 
bDll,---Aboudad, the Man Bull, the Excellent, the Pure, the 
Principle of all Grood. Ahriman in the deaths of hell trem- 
bled at this intelligence. Stimulated by Jus deeves, and par- 

* It ia not el«ar st wbst time Mythra was created, nor wbat was tte 
precise mture of his fVuietioos. But M. da Ferron, who has examined 
the sabject at lerce, concludes that bis office ia to oppoee cmitinually the 
powers of evil ; ibr which he ie provided with 1000 ears, and 10,000 
eyes, and flits between heaven and earth armed with a massy dub. 
He is the aouroe of light, providee the eun for the uae of the earth, dls- 
tribntes the waters to thdr proper cooraes, preservee harmony on earth, 
watches over the law, defends tbe eool after death (torn the touch of im- 
pore spirits, and ia a mediator between Ormuzd and his creatuies. Hs 
w S is nc i s ls d with, or rather superior to, the smahasponda. 
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Ifettl&Tly by the evil ffenins Dj^, he mueteired hii iprnta, 
Bndy awen^Ung in the form of a monetroue seipent, coyered 
die earth with noxious animals. In the shape of a hum fl^ 
he polluted ererT thing, and insinuated the poison of enl 
into all nature. By means of a buininff drought he parched 
the face of the whole earth, and caused his deeres to strike 
the sacred bull with a fatal wound. But the benevolent de- 
sign of Om^uzd was not to be defeated. From the right 
finab of the dying beast issued Kayomurz the first man; 
and ftam the rest of its members sprung a multitude oi 
those vegetable productions destined to render the earth 
fruitfiil. Its seed, carried to the mOon, and purified by Or- 
muzd, produced a bull and a cow, from whence all animals 
toek their origin. 

Kayomurz was of lofty aspect, pure, and of dazslmg sub- 
•tance. His body was composed of the four elements,—* 
fire, air, water, and earth. Ormuzd to this perishable 
Iraxne Added an immortal spirit, and the being was complete. 
The soul of man, insteaa of a simple essence,-*a spark 
of that eternal light which animates all thmgs,—- consists, 
according to the philosophy of Zoroaster, of five separate 
parts, each having peculiar offices,-^ 

1. Tbo Feroher, or priDelple of ■enntion. 
S. The Boo, or principle of intelligence. 

S. The Rouh, or Bouan, the princi|de of praetleal JidgmeDt,— taisgliia- 
tlan,— volition. 

4. Tho Akho^ or principle of oonseienoe. 

5. The Jan, or principle of animal lift. 

"When the four first of these, which cannot subsist in the 
body without the last, abandon their earthly abode, the Jan 
mingles with the vrinds, and the Akho returns to heaven with 
the celestial Rouhs (or spirits) ; because, its office being con- 
tinually to urge man to do giod and shun evU, it can have 
no paij in the guilt of the soul, whatever that may be. The 
Boe, the Rouan, and the Feroher, united together, are the only 
principles which are accountable for die deeds of the man, and 
which are accordingly to be examined at the day of judgment. 
If good predominates, they go to heaven ; if evil, they are 
despatched to hell. The body is regarded as a mere instru* 
ment in the power of the Rouan, and therefore not responsible 
for its acts. After death the Aldio has a separate existence 
M the Feroher had previous to birth. , 
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Sndi 11 the foal of man accofding to the Zendsfesta, and 
•nek was Kayonmrz, created (as the woid implies) to be im- 
morta], and sprinkled bj Onnnzd with the water of IQm^ 
which rendered him beanHfhl aa a jaalh of fifteen yean. 
But neither his comeliness nor the power of Qmuud could 
STcrt the malice of Ahriman, iHio, at the end of tbirty 
yean, and after a severe conflict of ninety daya and nights, 
socceeded in destroying him. Bnt the principb of regenera- 
tion being preserreid, and confided to the tutelar genius of 
fire, was purified by the light of the son, and after fortf 
jrean produced a tree or plant representing two human bodies. 
These were Maschia amd Mascfaiana, the parente of the 
human race. The names, according to M. du Perron, are 
derired from a word signifying death ; and, though they pro- 
ceeded from the seed of Kayomurz, they were yet deemed 
children of the earth, which nourished ike tree, and of the 
hearens, which bedewed it.* 

But though created pure, and capable of perfect and per- 
manent felicity, Maschia and Maschiana were tempted to r^>el 
and to wonhip Ahriman instead of their creator Ormu2sd. 
Tkej thus became Danrund, and their souls were doomed to 
remain in hell vntil the resurrection. The earth was ovemm 
by Kharfesters (or evil spirits invested with bodies), who in- 
habited its caverns and recesses. A flood was sent which 
destroved them ; but from their foul remains arose noisome 
animals, reptiles, poisons, and putridity. The unhappy pair 
plunged still more deeplv into sin. Listening to the con- 
tinued temptations of Ahriman, they drank the milk of a 
goat {which appears to have been an incarnation of himself ) ; 
they ate forbidden fruit, thereby forfeiting their few remain- 
ing privileges ; and poured libations of milk to the powers 
of darkness in the North. They were separated, but at tha 
end of fifty years again met, -and had a couple of children, 
who multiplied and peopled the whole earth. 

The power of evu increased with the growth of the uni« 
vene ; nor was any beneficent influence suflicient to arrest 
its course. The intimate union of the two principles in all 
things rendered it impossible to destroy the works of Ahri- 
man, who himself was indestructible. So Ormuzd resolved 
to snatch from his hands the creatures who had been so 

^ This vain and oompUcated mythology Is sopposed, by M. da rermiy 
la bavs been inrented sabsaqjaent to the time of 2Soroastsr. 
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bitterly persecuted ; and in order to forti^ them against the 
liitore eJflforts of the Evil One, he gare his law to be pro- 
mulgated by Zoroaster. 

In these stru^les must elapse the third period of the du* 
ration of the universe ; the power of Ormuzd and Ahrimaa 
being equally balanced. During the fourth period, the latter 
is to prevail; misery and desolation shall brood over the 
earUi ; and three prophets shall appear, under the last of 
whom, named Sosioch, a rain of black water shall precede 
the renewal of nature, the resunection of mankind, and the. 
final judgment. 

But annihilation, even for a time, forms no part of the 
doctrine of Zoroaster. At death the materials of the body 
rejoin Haek re^ective elements, — earth tp earth, — water to 
water, — ^fire to fire, — and the life to the viewless air. The 
laet hour ia thus stripped of its terrors to the Parsee, by the 
conviction that nothing is reduced to nonenity. For three 
days after dissolution the soul flits round its tenement of 
elay in hopes of a reunion. On the. fourth the angel Se« 
roch appeiars, and conducts it to the bridge of Chinevad. 
On this structure, which connects earth and heaven, sits the 
angel of justice, Rash in Rest, to weich the actions of mor- 
tals ; and, according to his decision, the heavenly dog per- 
mite it to cross, and join the souls of its ancestors in heaven, 
or precipitates it into the gulf of hell, which yawns below. 
When the ^[ood deeds prevail, the so\d is met on the bridge 
by 4 dazzhnff figure, which says, <*I am thy eood angel 
(Kherdar), — 1 was pure originally, but thy good deeds have 
rendered me purer ;" and passing its hand over the neck of 
tiie blessed soul, leads it to paradise. If the iniquities pre- 
ponderate, it is met by a hideous spectre, which howls out, 
<' I am thy evil Kherdar, — ^impure myself, thy sins have ren- 
dered me more foul ; through thee shall we become miser- 
able until the resurrection :" on which it drags the sinning 
spirit to hell, where Ahriman taunts it with its folly ana 
crimes. 

The resurrection, however, is the true triumph of Oniluzd 
and his worshippers, and one of the most essential articles 
of their belief. In that day Kayomurz will first arise, 
then Maschia and Maschiana. The judgment of mankind is 
to occupy a npace of fifty-seven years. The genii of the ele- 
nsntfly wfaica have received in deposite the various sub* 
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■twees of the body, must render up their trast ; the eool 
will recognise its earthly companion and re>enter it; the 
juice of the herb Horn, and the milk of the bull Hezio^ 
will restore life to man, who then becomes immortal. Then 
takes place the final separation of the good and eril. Sin- 
ners who have not in the intermediate -state expiated their 
faults are again sent to hell, but not for eternal punishment. 
The tortures of three awful days and niffhts, equal to an 
agony of three thousand years, suffice for me purification of 
the most wicked. The voice of the damned, ascending to 
heaven, will find mercy in the soul of Ormuzd, who will 
withdraw them from the place of torment. The world 
shall melt with fervent heat, and the liquid and glowing 
metals shall purify the universe, and fit all beings for ever- 
lasting felicity. To the just this ordeal proves as a pleasant 
bath of milk-warm water ; the wicked, on the other hand, 
shall suffer excruciating agonies, but it will be the last of 
their miseries. HeU itseu* and all its demons shall be 
cleansed; Ahriman, no longer irreclaimable, will be con- 
verted to goodness, and become a iiinistering spirit of the 
Most High. 

Such, according to the Zendavesta, is a sketch of the sjrs- 
tem of oqsmogony and theology promulgated by Zoroaster,^- 
in ^1 probability compiled and reformed in some degree fiK>m 
the tuicient religion of the Magi. 

The doctrines and practice of the Ghebres and Parsees of 
the present day differ little from the above code. They adore 
Ormuzd as the author of all good ; they inculcate purity in 
thought, word, and action*. Tney reverence all the angels, 
subordinate spirits, and agents of that ^ood principle ; and 
endless prayers are prescribed in their hturgies, with ail the 
solemn words to be used, not only for important occaaioni^ 
but also in the most trifling functions of life. The visible 
objects of their veneration are the elements, especially that 
of fire ; and light is regarded as the noblest symbol of the 
Supreme Being, who is without form or limits. The sun, 
moon, planets; and stars, and even the' heavens themselves, 
obtain particular respect ; and in praying they turn to them, 
and especially to the rising sun. They have no temples nor 
imaees, nor paintings of Ormuzd or his angels. The Atish- 
khudahs are merely edifices for guuxUng the sacred fire from 
dbfilement or extinction : in these the £me is kept buniing ; 
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it is approached mth the grea^st reverence ; and their moat 
awful ntes are practised before it. These houses are so con- 
structed that the sun's rays never fall on the sacred fire. 

There are in India two species of that element, termed the 
Befaram and Adiram ; the former should be composed of 1001 
different sorts ; the latter of at least fifteen or sixteen. Thest 
varions kinds are enumerated, — as fire generated by rubbing 
wood and iron together, that taken from a kitchen, from a 
funeral pile,* and so on. The Behram fire is found in only 
three places; the Adiram fires are much more numerous. 
Each temple has but one sacred blaze, before which daily 
prayers are read. There are also occasional«ervices, as that 
for the dead, and some for the living, which are solemnly ' 
recited. The great fire, whether of the first or second sort, 
is maintained by all Parsees in India, as before it certain 
ceremonies are always performed. Particular parts of their 
liturgy are repeated by the priest alone, standmg or sitting, 
in long. white garments, having his mouth covered with a 
piece of white cloth, to prevent the saliva from dropping or 
apirting out on the pure element while he chants liie suitable 
texts. 

Of these priests there are various classes, — ^Dustoors, Mo- 
buds, and Herboods. The fiirst are of the highest order,— 
for ^ere are now neither Dustooran-Dustoor, ' nor Mobad- , 
Mobudan (high priests), — and they are the doctors and ex- 
pounders of the law. ' The others are of inferior rank, the 
latter beinff chiefly employed in performing bertain menial 
offices in ue fire-houses. The jHiesthood is hereditary in 
fiunilies of a particular tribe; they have no fixed salaries, 
being paid voluntarily for each service as it occurs, and many 
of them follow secular occupations. 

In their religious rites much use is made of a kind of holy 
water named zofy held powerful in repelling evil spirits. The 
homy too, which is the consecrated jmce ofa particular shrub 
and prepared with manv ceremonies, is believed to be of 
sinffidar efficacy, and is often mentioned in the sacred volumes. 
A drop of this is given to infants to cleanse them from the 
impurities of the womb, as likewise to persons at the point 
of deatii. 

The naming of a child is an occasion of little ceremony ; 

* Tbis must be an Indian ezcrescsnoe, since the ancient Persians did 
aoibviithflirdsad 
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Irat the putting on the sacfed cord (kosti), and the eqaaOy 
Mcred shirt (sadra), is a Tery solemn act : these fomi ihtf 
annour against Ahranan. The Parsees do not tolerate po* 
lygamy, imless the first wife prove harren ; nor do their laws 
alfow concubinage. They cannot eat or drink out of the 
■ame vessel with one of a different religion, nor are they fond 
eren of using the cup of another, for fear of partaking of his sins. 
Their religion, however, admits of proselytism. They hare 
no fasts, and reject eveify thinff of the nature of penanceu 
God, they say, delights in the liappiness of his creatures; 
and they nold it meritorious to enjoy the best of eveiy thing 
(hey can obtain Birds and beasts of prey, the dog, and the 
hare, are forbidden as food. Their hith inculcates general 
benevolence : to be honest in bargains : to be kind to one*a 
cattle, and faithful to masters ; to give the priests their due, 
physicians their fees, — and these last are enjoined to try their 
sanitary experiments on infidels before practising on Parsees. 
By the Vendidad, dogs and cocks are held in great regard aa 
animals who watch the approach of evil spirits, against which 
the disciples of Zoroaster are constantly on their guard ; on 
the other hand, it is meritorious to kill serpents, frogs, tindsy 
and other reptiles, as being the creatures of Ahriman. 

The Parsees and Ghebres never willingly throw filth either 
into fire or water : even the trade of a smith is proscribed 
among them by Custom, though not by law ; nor will they 
use fire-arms, which they alleee defile that element ; sdll les9. 
will Uiey extinguish a fire. Yet when the flames are destroy* 
ing thefr DtopeV the; lune, in recent times, been known to 
work hard in putting them out.* This reverence for the 
elements prevents them from being sailors, as in a long voyage 
they might be forced to defile the sea. 

When a relation is dying they recite over him prescribed 
(nrayers, and have a dog at hand to drive away the evil spiiite 
that fi!ock around the \xd. After death, the body is dressed 
in old but clean clothes, and conveyed on an iron frame to 
the tomb, on the shoulders of bearers, who are tied together 
with a piece of tape, in order to deter the demons, which aro 
supposed to be hovering near, from molesting the corpse. It 
is well known that they 'neither bum nor bury their dead. 
Tbej have circular towers, called dockmehs, in which are 
constructed inclined planes ; and on these they expose the 

* This oceoiTBd in the great fire at Bombay In 1803 ; and the writar 
ef tbli work has seen them do the same at a later period in Caleutta. 
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th^ fiywii of the anrto feed upon them. They 
e^eo draw auguties regardinff th^ happmoM at miiery of the 
decea«ed» aeeording aa the len or the nght eje is first pecked 
out.by the vultures.. 

Suck are a few particulars relative to fhe religious customs 
.of the modem Ghebres, which do not essentiafiy differ horn 
tho^e recorded as belooging to the religion of Zoroaster. Of 
that faith we shall only fiirther remark, tl»t its author Yam 
obviously drawn largely upon the systems both of the Jews 
and of the Hindoos, engrafting what he culled from each on 
the Chaldean stem, which he found ready flourishing, al- 
though overgrown by errors^ The intricate ritual, the mul- 
^Ucation of cerezE^onies, and the adoption cf the mysterious 
Honover, are clearly of Hebrew derivation. The greater 
t»art of the mythology, particularly the fable of the sacred 
boll, with many of the superstitions, and above all the Saiv- 
4crit origm of the Zend itself, proclaim their Hindoo extrac- 
tion ; while thevvfaole of the cosmogony, together with the 
hi^ rank assigned to the celestial b^es and planetary sys • 
tern, attest an Assyrian lineage. 



CHAPTER V- 

AnHquUiesvf Persia, 

AntMiitiesdivisiUeiiito two C laa s o s F tnit ClSss— PnrsepoUs dtserflMd 
->Tlie Tombs of the Klsfs-Oiriotoiis rogarding t|)« RaiiM...b(akhar— 
qeneifomi Inscriiitfons— fieeijaiered (T)--Mdairgbab— Mnaijed a Madie 
Bdilyiiiaii— The Tomb <K'Cyriis---Beo8ttoon---Eebauna--SecoD4 Class 

^ 'SamsDlan MonameDt^^Taak e BosNanr^Tbe Work of Fertutnd— 
Kboosroo ati4 Shlreen— BhSpoor aad its Sculptaros-^Ststuo Urns— 
Naksh e Sootsum and Naksh e Bcsjib. 

The antiquities of a countfy are so cloaely connected with 
its eaily annals and reli^on, that, before resuming our histori- 
cal sketch, we shall nve a short description of &e most 
temaikable remains in Persia. Few celebrated emphres are 
80 poor in monuments of ancient greatness ; and Uie defi- 
ciency is the more extraordinary, as all that survive are so 
flbUd as in a great measure to bid defiance, not only to affe, 
but even to the inioie destructive hand of man, and at um 

L 
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tame time so magnificent as to convey a high idea of the 
taste and akfll of those who constractod them. The anti'- 
ouities of Persia may be divided inta two classes refeninff te 
different periods ; those antecedent to the conquest of iUex- 
ander, and those belonging to the era of the Sassanides. 
There are a few connected with &e ear^ Arabian con- 
querors ; but these have been mentioned in treating of the 
provmces where they occur. 

GROUND-PLAN OF PERSEPOLIS 

1 and 2, InscriptkNM copied by Niebuhr. 
S, 4, 5, 6, 7i Sf 9, Inscriptions coj^od by Mr. BiclL 
' 10, 11, Iiiscnptions ndt yet copied. 

The lines dotted thus lisTe not b^en sQireyed. 

The fbllowing marks — — — — are employed to indicate pIssiS 
Whtre there is no wall. 
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UITM|t7ITU» iCft FlAilA, 1 30 

Of the first elam^'by i&t the most interMtliig ipd eztensiTO, 
are the ruins of Persepolis, termed by the nattrcs the Tacht 
e Jumsheed, or Chehel Minar,-— a fabric which for ages has 
excited the admiration and employed the deseriptive talents 
ojf travellersy while it has afforded matter of vain though 
ourious speculation to the learned. Nothing can be more 
striking than the appearance of these ruii^s on approaching 
.them nrom the south-west. Placed at the base of a rugged 
mountain, oh a terrace of masonwork that might Tie with the 
structures of Egypt, it OY^rlociks an immense plain, enclosed 
on sjl sides by distant but dark cliffs, and watered by the 
Kour Ab, which once supplied 1000 aqueducts. But the 
watercourses are choked up ; the plain is: a momss or a 
wilderness^ for the great city^ which once poured its popu- 
lation over the wide ex{^n8e of Merdusht, has dibappeared, 
and the gray columns rise' in solitary grandeur, to remind us 
that mig;hty deeds were done in the days of old. 

The terrace on which these aixshitectCiral remains repose 
is of an irregular form, as may be seen from the accompany- 
ing ground-plan. The west iiont, which oyerlooks the plan, 
is 1425 feet loDff^^; the nOrtheni is 926 feet, and the southern 
802 :*, the height appears to have varied m>m twenty-five to 
fifty feet, according to the inequalities of the ground. Th^ 
surface has- become very uneven (if indeed it ever was other- . 
wise) by the drifting dust and< the fallen fra^ents. The 
ojoly ascent to this |£itform is on its Western side, by a magr 
nificent staii^case^ formed of two double flights of steps. Of 
tliese.the lowest, consisting each of fi%rfive,t twenty-two feet 
long, and-thr^e inches and a hi^ deep, meet in a landing* 
ptlace of thirty-iseyen feet by forty-four. Prom this point 
springs a second double flight of forty-eiffht steps of similar 
dimensions, which terminate on the level of the platform, in 
a second landing-pl^ace of sixty-four feet long.| The ascent 

* ThsseroesBiiTeinents, as well a« tlie grester part of the dstails, afs 
taksn fVam Sir Robert Ker Porter, and oonfinned by the antbor's own 
obMivations. 

t Niebuhr says llfty>8eTsii la tbe lower and fbrty-seveii in tbe upper 
fltcbts, each four incbes high. He adds, that tbe height together is 
tbirty^hrae feet ; but his own data would give thirty-four feet ei|^ 
Inebee. 

X Ni^bohr says he saw holes iit (he large stones (^the landing-plaee^ 
as if for gates ; and conceiTes that tbe whole platform may have been 
uaiter lock and .key ; in which case there must have been parapet waUn 
tothaiameei bat thers seems tittle groasdlbrthinltinf so. 

L2 
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» no gndoalt thai tiaTeilefi QfoaUy fide im on honfAndk ; 
and the blocks of maible are eo Inge, thai Orom ten to foot- 
teen steps are cut out of each.* 

Having reached this, landing-place, the stranger b^b(rfdfi 
a gigantic pcnrtal formed of two mAssj walls, with tiie froot 
and interior faces sculptured into the rese^lance of colos- 
aal animals. The length of it is twenty-one feet, its height 
thirty, and the walls are twelvef feet afpart, thegroundway 
•being paved with slabs of polished marble. The animals 
stand on a pedestal, which elevates them five feet. Their 
Keads are so mutilated, that it is impossible to say what ih^ 
were meiant to represent ;t their necks are decorated with 
collars oif roses ; short curled ha<r corers the chest, back, 
and ribs; and the workmanship is singularly correct and 
delicate. 

Twenty feet eastward from this portal stood four hand- 
some fluted columns w^th beautiful capitals, about forty-five 
foei high and twenty-two feet apart ; but only two remain, 
and i\pt a relic of the others is to be seen. Another space 
intervenes l>etween these coluituis and a second portal, 
resembling the first, save that the walls are only eighteen 
feet lonff, vrbSiio the figures on the eastern side ajppear to 
have had human faces adorned with diadems ; theff beards 
are still visible, and win^gs, of which the huge plumage is 
exquisiteljr out, extend h^ above their backs. 

There is an interval of one hundred and sixty-two feet 
between the right of. these portals and the- terrace which 
supports the groups of columns, — the most striking part of 
the ruins. In this space there is a cistern sixteen feet by 
eighteen, hewn out of the soHd rook. A double staircase 
leads to the terrace, the whole length of which is two bun* 
dred and twelve feet, each flight nrojecting considerably 
beyond ito northern face. At each extremity, east and 

* It is remsTkAle how slight sra the marks tbese steps bear of Miif 
flreqnented; they are searoely worn at all ; and the nvene most Imve 
been the caae had the place been long the resort of vronhippers (if a 
templeX or even of the crowds whidi throng the gateway of a royal 
reiiaeace. 

t Niebohr says thirteen, and remarics that the space is snail fbr as 
splendid a flibric. 

t Sir R. K. Porter calls them bolls. Probably they were figures of 
die same animal that appears in varioos parts oT the ruins, pvtiealsriy 
m the capital of some of tl^ colomns and wUeh lasemblss a uiiissw 
Wfy as nrach as a boU. 
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.vest, Tuee a range ojf 8tep», and again, about the middle, 
jNToiecting eigfhteen feet, are two smaller flights : the extent 
of tne yfho]B is eighty >8iz feet; including twenty of a landing- 
place. Likor that of the ^eat entrance, the ascent is ex- 
tremely gradual, each step being fourteen inches broad by 
uzteen feet long,, and four inches deep. The front n 
cover^ with sculptures so thicldy as at first to bewilder 
the eye. These figures, which are disposed in croups to 
suit the compartments of the staircase, are variously habited 
and employed. Some resemble royal guards and attendants, 
clothed in long robes, with brogue-See buskins and fluted 
flat-topped caps, bearing bows and quivers, spears and 
shields; others are placed in long rows, and appear to 
represent a procession of many nations, 'being differently 
dressed and appointed, lliey bear ^fts or ofieriii^s, and 
Ifiad animals of divers sorts. There is also represented in 
sculpture a fight between a lion and a bull, or as some think 
a unicorU) — at all events, an animal like the mutilated figure 
at the portal. But a description of this superb display of 
bas-reliefs would be tedious, and scarcely intelligible with'* 
out elaborate drawings,* 

Sir Robert Ker Porter supposes these magnificent works 
of art were desij^d to perpetuate the memory of the grand 
religious procession of Cyras the Great described by Xeno- 
phon, or probably that of Daihis, at the festival of the No 
Roz or vernal equinox, receiting presents from the numerous 
nations of his empire. 

But we hasten to the more stupendous portion of thes0 
rains,-— the magnificeAt coloimade which occupies the ter- 
race. And assuredly the imagination cannot picture a sight 
more imposing than these vast, solitary, mutilated pillars, 
which, founded in an age beyond the rea6h of tradition, have 
witnessed the lapse of countless generations, and seen dy- 
nasties and empires rise, flourish, and decay, while they still 
rear their gray heads unchanged. 

From the terrace, which i)ieasures from east to west 380 
feet, and from^ north to south 350, once rose four divisions 
of columns, consisting of a central group of thirty-six, flanked^ 
on either side as weU as in front by two rows of six each, 

* Such plateiL.and a iiiiiiq(e a^eoont oTiSTttry tfgiire, may be ftmnd ift 
tteTimvel* of SirltK. Porter?^ ■ - " 
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tomans an aggregate of s^enty-two* in all. Of 'th6 ad* 
Tancea division, the site of which is twenty feet from the 
landing-place, only one is standing. Between these and the 
first row < of the centre .pillars are seen -large hlocks of etohe, 
supposed by Morier to nave ibrmed pedestals for figures, but 
which Niebohr considers as marking the walls of a portal. 
About thirty-ei^t feet from the western edge of the terrace 
(which is me. same as &at of the principal platform) arose 
the double row of colmnns, of which five only remain erect. 
Of the corresponding eastern rows four only survive. Sixty 
feet from the eastern and western colonnades arose the cen- 
tral group of thirty-six columns, and in this interval are to be 
traced the courses of aqueducts, in some places cut in tiie 
rock.t Of' these columns five alone are entire, which, »virith 
those already mentioned, form an aggregate of fifteen, still 
occupying their sites ;t the rest lie prostrate in the accumu- 
lated dust of age», and many of the pedestals are demolished 
or overwhelmi^ in rubbish. 

This magnificent assemblage 6f columns consisted of two 
distinct. or£rs, — those coni^sing the three exterior donble 
rows being uniform m their architecture, while the centre 

Soup, an of which are alike, differed from those surroundmg 
em. The two orders are thus described hy Sir R. Su 
Porter : Of the first he says, <*' The total height of each co» 
lumn is sixty feet, the circumference of the shaft sixteen 
feet,^ and its length firom tpr to capital forty»ibur feet The 
shaft is finely fluted in fifty-two divisions : and at its lower 

* This eompiitation and plan agree witb tbose of Niebnbr, KmnpAr, 
and Le Bran, and of Morier more recently, and ie undoubtedly oorreet ; 
but Le Brvn, apeakiag of (he foCal number of columns on the great ter- 
race, estimatea them at 306. Sir Thomas Herbert, Theveoot, and Char- 
din, increase the amoqnt of tboae in the grand colonoade, thoogh it does 
not appear upon what grounds. 

t Niebnhr mentions tfaiii, and says the terrace was paved with atones 
of extraordinary size. ' 

% Delia Valle, in 1691, saw S5 pUlars staadinf. 

Herbert, in 10t7, i ,q 

Olearius^in l6S8,C ^* 

Kampfer, In 1090, f it 

Niebuhr,in 1765,} " 

Franklin, and an travellera } .. 

down to Sir B. K. Porter, ( 

Lieut. Alexander, in I8S6, 13 

^ Mlabiihr compntea the bslgbi of these at tStf-Hn ftec, and oT tti 
' Qoesatftrty-eight 
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extremity begint a cincitarQ and a toras ; tiie foimer two 
inchea, the latter one foot in depth. From thence devolyea 
the pedestal, in form of the cup and leayes of a pendant 
lotus. It rests upon a ptinth of eight inchesi and measurea 
in circumference- twe&ty^-four feet sic inches ; the whole, 
from the cincture to tl^e plinth, comprising a height of fiye 
feet ten inches. The capitals which remain, th<ragh much 
injured, suffice to show that they were also sunnounted with 
tluB double demi-bull.* The heads of the bull fbrming the 
•capitals take the directions of ^e faces of th^ respectiye 
fronts of th& terrace ; and I tiiink there can be no doubt that 
the wide hollow between the necks received a beam, meant 
I& siqpport and connect an entablature, over which has been 
placed the roof.'* Of the central group he remarks, *' They 
aie placed at the same distance uom each other as the co- 
lumns in the other divisions, and the dimensions are similar 
in point of circumference and in the depth of the pedestal, 
as also in the general particulars of the ornaments; but they 
are only, fifty-fire feet in height. The shaits, which are 
Anted like the othe{«, are about thir^-4'<^e fe^t in lei^th ; 
the capitals are of a quite different character, being of the 
same description wjth those at the great portal. The two 
bwer divisions are evidently constructed of the hallowed 
btus ; the upper ciHnpaxtment has only two volutes ; the 
middle compartment (which is only one division of the lotus) 
appears to have had sbme extraneous body introduced into 
the opening between, it and the lower part ; and the angulaf 
and uc^niiued state of that side of the xapital seems to tes- 
tify the. same : here then the comiecting hne must have ran, 
whence the roof could spring.'' 

^ Immediately ,to the south of these groups, and elevated 
siz or seven feet above the terrace on which they stand, is a 
mass of ruins of. a different description, among the fragmenta 
of which may he traced abundance of the same figures whioh 
adorn the staircase. It appears to have contiiined at least 
three upartmenU, the doorways and window-frameaof which, 
foimed of huge blocly of highly pushed marble, with nu- 
merous niches, bear various bas-reliefs ; especially one of a 
monarch clad in long flowinff robes, with two attendants 
holding over him the umbreUa and fly-flap; while ptharf 

,*Orusicom. 



veptesenft counts betiteen men aaid TariftiHi imagiiiftTy son 
mala. Faint femaina of a double colonnade between the 
western face of this building and the same iace of the grand 
terrace are attU Tia&le. ^ 

Still farmer southward appear other complicated masses 
of ruins, among which are manj yestigea of ^aboratie sctdp- 
tares as well as of colonnades. , Sir R. K Porter saw the 
bases of ten columns three feet three inbhes in diameter, and 
he conjectures that the largest may have been attached to 
the abode of the soyereign.* The principal doorways and * 
window-frames, of gigantic proportions and' exquisite work' 
manship, are stfll in their places ; but fragments of sculpture 
and plinths of columns scattered about in heaps of rubbish 
eriiice the power of time and weather over the meet solid 
structures. The royal personage with his two attendants 
appear frequently in the bas-reliefs on the entrances, and 
many figures like those in other parts of the ruins also occur, 
together v^th occasional inscriptions in the arrow-headed or 
zuneiform character^ A subterranean aqueduct, which seems 
to have supplied the whole series of ed&ces from a tank yet 
risible at tne foot of the tpcks, passes under the ruina ; and 
in this dark labyrinth Chardin wander^ long) and Morier 
found himself disappointed. 

There are Testiges of two other edifices on the platform ; 
one to the north of those last mentioped, atnd a&other to the 
south-east. These also bear bas-reUefs of the same descrip- 
tion as those already delineated. But by far the most con- 
siderable of the struetores which have occu|Med tins area, 
except the Ghehel Minar (as the aggregate group of eolmnns 
IS called), is a square of 210 feet, situated a considerable 
space northward from the columns. Two door-ways enter 
it from every side, but the grand portals are on the north. 
These are ^lirteen fe)et in width, — ^the oUiers'are Only seyen,' 
and all aie richly adorned with sculpture of the same 
characters with that already deiscribed.t 

We have still to notice the tombs, — ^those magnificent 
resting»places, as they are no doubt Jiistly deemed, of the 

* Nlebabr svpposes this to IwTe been the flnt-bnUt portioa of dl die 
stfUleae on the {datform. 

t lift Bran estinMlee the number of fifuree of men an4 anlmsls on the 
whole of the ruine, inelvdiof the tombs, at ItOO, which Niebuhr does not 
think ezafgeraied. 
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aiibUnl QXHUupchff of Penia.* In the face of the n^jQuntain, 
ab<mt 600:y9xda eastward from the Hall of Oolmiins, uppeara 
a nkhe 73 feet broadly 180' high, according to Charmn, cut 
in the solid roqk, the lace of wmch is divided into two oom-o 
partments^ each highly ornamented with Bctil{itiire. .|n the 
lower compartment, wa ]>ilaatexar with capitals of the double- 
headed utucom, cany upon beams an architraTe, frieae, and 
conxice. • The «pace between the centre pillars is occtmied 
by a false door carred in the rock, in the lower part of wnich 
an. opening has been broken, probably in search of treasure. 
Thfi upper coi^paitnskent exhibits, in ba»4relief, a /cotTet (not 
unlike tne fibres of the Jewish Ark of the Covenaiit), ter- 
minated at either end by nondescript animals, and supported 
by their legs, which resemble those of griffins. A double 
row of fourteen figures each is sculptured on this cheSt. On 
the top, at one ond, is placed a fire-altar, while opposite on 
«n elevated stage of three steps, stands a royal figure, hold- 
ing up his right hand as if in adoration, ^nd grasping with 
his left a bow ; above, between the king and the altar, hovers 
a iryinboUcal figure^ si^^sed to be the monarch's a,ttendant 
spirit. . 

Ob enteiing t^e broken doorway a Ghand>er is discovered, 
about thirty feet wide, by filieen^or sixteen d^p, and ten or 
twelve high, at the fexther end of which are three cavities, 
as if for bodies.! Being all empty, they have long been open 
to the^curieus, and %re often u&ed by the Eeliauts who en- 
camp ilear as magaa^n^8 for corn tgad straw. 

One of. the most perplexing considerations regarding these 

* Tbe qaestion eaanoc but arise bdre, bow tbe prinpes of « people 
whose religion fbrbsde interment, and whose coatom waa to expoae 
the dead tS gfadual decay and to the fowls of the ur, ahonld Ixtre formed 
deposttniies so elaborate. They were inrobably intended as crypta to 
contain embidnied bodies, ratber than as places of sepuhure. Tet even 
this seems contrary to tbe doctrine of Zerdosht, whioh inculcates the 
reflOlntldn of the body imp its original elements, and their reunion at 
the xesune^on, as Aindaroental tenets. We find, neverthelesa, tlmt tlM 
Basaaniaa Unga were buried, and at latakhar too ; for Tesdittrd, tbe laat 
of ih« race, waa sent from Khonuiah to be laid in the a«^dire of his 
fitbera. 

t One of the tombs baa but two of these cavities : tbey hsve sit been, 
etttsw d wHh slabs of marble. Acoording to Chardm, theae «r3aiia ars 
fhhty indhes deep, by aixty-two long and twenty-six broad. In bis time, 
ss now, neither vatk nor crypt contained any thing bnt muddy stinldng 
wvtes ; and be thinlis, if bodies ever were deposited there, tbey muet 
hsita hssap it sssdia by viotenee, so small are their dimsBsioas. 
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tombs is the great c«re with whiehihieir entrances liave'beaB 
^concealed from Tiew ; for the dpommy hai^ng but the seiB- 
hlance of a gate, there must have been some other aeeeas 
•eyen to excavate the interior. Ghardin thinks the subter- 
raneous passages ux which he was bewildered must have led 
to the sepulchres, although the commttnicalions had been 
closed. Yet if this be the case, it is singular thsft no indi- 
cation of such entrances has ever been discovered within the 
tombs themselves. 

Three quarters of a mile southward from the Tucht jb Jum* 
sheed, Niebuhr discovered, and Morier after him visited, a 
tomb resembling the others, but not so much ornamented, 
'and in less perfect preservation. The most remarbibis 
circtimstance is, that it appears to have been studioiidy 
concealed from view, and has no doorway whatever ; tfans 
confirming Chardin's opinion, that these repositories were 
approached only by secret passages under ground. Thei^nper 
part is built of large blocks of stone ; the under portion has 
been hewn out of the rock. . 

A few mil^ northward from the great ruins^ in a root called, 
from the Sassanian sculptures found there, Naksh e Koostam, 
are four more tombs, so closely resembling those at the Tuckt 
as to require no parl^ular deseription. - They are cut in the 
face of a pefpendiciilsor rock, the natural scarping 6f which u 
increased by art, and elevated from thirty to forty feet from 
the ffround, so that it is very difficult to reach"- them. Thii 
has been done, however, by Captain Sn^rlaiid, Sir W. 
Ouseley, Colonel D'Arcy, and Sir K. K. Porter, whose dii- 
coveries have onlv identified their age with that of those at 
the Tucht e Jumsheed. 

A singular and substantial building of white maxble near 
these tombs, twenty-four feet square, and about thirty feet 
hi^h, attracts the attention of travellers. The ceiHng is com- 
posed of two large marble slabs, and a single stone twen^- 
two feet long forms the cornice of the nortiiem face, llie 
portal, five feet six inches high, and about eleven feet from 
the ground, ^ives entrance, tbrough a wail five feet three 
inches thick, mto a chamber twelve feet three inches square, 
and about twenty high, the waUs of which are blackened 
with smoke ; the windows being closely fitted with stone. 
There is no sculpture on this building, but many jianow 
niches a|ipear m uie external walls. iSe natives^caU it dii 
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Xwbft* of Zoroaster, and the Nokara BJianeh of Jomaheed. 
Iforier thinks it a fire-temple ; but there remains nothing to 
indicato its nse with any degree of certainty. 

There are, howoYer, two stractures formed from piotnher- 
mceo of rock, between fire and six feet square, rridch appear 
to h«re been fire-altars ; and in the recesses of the moun- 
tains Morier saw twenty niches of yarious sizes, with in- 
acTiptions different from all that he had elsewhere obsenred. 

An the waey from Naksh e Roostum to the Tucht, both the 
fdftin and the mountains exhibit tokens of the same work- 
manship so strikingly exhibited in these two places. Of 
such vestiges, that called the Tucht e Taoos (Tnrone of the 
Peacock) or the Harem of Junxsheed is the most remarkable. 
But it would be endless to enumerate all the indications of 
former prosperity which this neighbourhood affords. That 
there once existed on the plain of Merdusht the large and 
populous capital of a migh^ empire, is a fact which admits 
of no dispute. But the learned are divided regarding the 
name of this place ; some holding it 'to be the Persepolis, 
some the Pasargadse, of ancient historians — ^for the appellation 
Istakhar is more modem, and applies properly to a castellated 
mountain in the vicinity. 

Sir W. Ouseley is inclined to believe that the city in the 
plain of Merdusht was Pasargads, which name he proposes 
to read Parsaearda, and considers it as identical with Persep- 
olis. The observation of Strabo, however, who mentions 
that Alexander, after having burned the palace of PersepoUs, 
went immediately to Pasar^ad» ; and that of Arrian, who 
says that the conqueror, havmg visited the tomb of Cyrus at 
Pi^rgadaB, returned to the palace he had burned, appear con- 
clusive against Sir Wifliam's hypothesis. In tiie situation 
of Peisepolis, Chardin at once recognises the descrmtions 
of Arrian, Strabo, and Diodoms Sicnhxs. Sir R. K. Porter 
tidnks the Tucht e Jumsheed was ihe palace set on fire by 
the Macedonian conqueror; it was not wholly burnt down, 

s Quintus Curtius would have it, but saved by his own 
orders from complete destruction on recovering from' his in- 
toxication, as Plutarch more reasonably mentions. In proof 
of ataa, he refers to Strabo and Arrian, who say that tibe Mia* 

* Tfe» Ksiba or Tmpls or Mseca is tbs foint 10 wbldi «w MUifU 
tarn tMr sfos at naysc 

II 
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cedonian after his letom from India inhabited tihe pdace^ 
Persepolis ; and we learn from the Book of Maccabeeiy*' 
that Antiochufl Epiphanes, 160 years afterward, attempted 
to pillage that city and its temple. 

Persepolis and Pasargads are both described as situated 
near the Araxes or Kour Ab.f The plain of Meidnsht is 
watered by that river ; and a branch of it, named the Polwaz. 
or Ferwur, which rises in the valley of Mourghab, passes near 
the Tucht. If the hypothesis and reasoning of Morier and 
Sir R. K. Porter be well-founded, the remaips of Pasargadae 
Are to be found in Moorghab ; and in that case Persepoli* 
would be identified with the Tucht e Jumsheed. 

In later times, during the sway of the Arsacidae, Istakhar, 
the only name by which native historians appear to have 
known this city, finds frequent mention in their works, al- 
though little weight can be attached to their authority. It 
was among die earliest conquests of Ardeshir Babegan ; Sha- 
poor II. made it his residence ; Yezdijird I. held his court 
there ; and Hoormuz III., who reigned in the close of the 
sixth century, passed two months every year at it. In the 
succeeding age, however, it ceased to be a royal residence, 
for Khoosroo Purveez bestowed the government on one of 
his favourites ; and it was here that the last of the Sassanian 
kings lay concealed when called to the throne A. D. 632. 
Twelve years afterward it capitulated to the Mohanmiedans ^ 
bnt the people having slain the ^^^^^ governor, were in con- 
sequence all put to the sword. The city was ultimately 
destroyed by Uie fanatical Arabs ; and Shiraz bei^g founded 
in the vicimty became the capital of Fars. Such is a sketch 
of the latter days of Istakhar ; but the questions, who was 
its founder, and who raised the mighty fabrics of which the 
ruins still astonish the traveller, remain yet unanswerea. If^ 
however, the translation made by M. Saint Martin, of two 
cuneiform inscriptions copied by Niebuhr from, these ruins, 
be confirmed by farther discoveries, their era may be de- 
termined, and the conjecture which assigns them to the age 
of Darius and Xerxes will be reduced to certainty. 

Opinions have not been less divided as to the object of 
these edifices than regarding their date and founder. That 

* Ist Maccabees, chap. vi. 

t It is remarkable ibat tbis river retains the name of tlM eelabiaMd 
fmnder of the empire— Cyrus; in Persian, Koar. 
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#ie0hehel Minar, or Hall of Colamns, was dedicated t6 some 
sohnnn and probably religious purpose seems obvious from its 
peculiar architecture, its unfitness for a dwelling, its singular 
position beneath a range of mountains, as well as from its vi- 
cinity to the cemeteries in the rock behind. It is even doubtful 
whe&er it ever had a roof. The distance between the column)!, 
the absence of all materials among the ruins adapted to such a 
purpose, no less than the scantiness of the rubbish, have been 
adduced as reasons for concluding that it never was covered, 
miless occasionally by an awning ; and to this opinion Colonel 
Johnson, an intelhgent traveller, inclines. But it has been 
urged with considerable plausibility on the other hand, that 
twenty-five feet, the distance between each column, is a space 
by no means too great to be comiected by beams, while all 
such perishable materials must have long since decayed, and 
those of a more permanent nature may have been removed 
to assist in constructing modem towns and villages. Be- 
sides, the hollow between the necks of the double unicorn 
capitals is obviously formed. Sir R. K. Porter thinks, to re- 
ceive the -end of a rafter, as is seen where the same order of 
pillars is introduced .as pilasters in the fa9ade of the tombs. 
The same author observes also, that the angular and un- 
finished state of part of the capitals of the centre group indi- 
cates the connecting line from which the roof sprung ; and 
he remarked, that the interior sides of them had been injured, 
as if some heavy body had fallen in and grated against them, 
while the outwsml faces are generally untouched. Chardin, 
Ksmpfer, Niebuhr, and Sir W. Ouseley, all incline to the 
opinion that these columns supported some sort of covering ; 
and indeed it is not so difficult to comprehend how this was 
constructed in the case of the Chehel Minar, as in that of 
the other less elevated buildings on the terrace, the extended 
area of which must have prevented their being supphed with 
any simple roofing. 

Another question has arisen regarding the place whence 
the materials of these stupendous structures were taken. 
But it is obvious, not only that the stone of the mountain 
behind is the same as that of which they are built — ^namely, 
a compact gray limestone, susceptible of a good polish, — ^but 
that there are numerous proofs of its having been used for 
this very purpose, as several pieces half cut from the quarries, 
and imperfectly finished in the style of the buildings, are 
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finad m tlie Ticinitj, — a circumstance which hw lad to di 
•pinion that the ed^es on the platfonn were not completed 
at the period of their destruction. 

One of the most striking considerations which arises from 
examining these splendid monuments, is the great mechanical 
akill and exquisite taste evinced in their construction, and 
which indicates an era of hig^ cultivation and conaideraUa 
scientific knowledge. We see here, as in Egypt, blocks oi 
rtone forty or fifty feet long, and of enormous weight, placed 
one above another with a precision which renders the points 
of union almost invisible ; columns sixty feet hi^h, consisting 
of huge pieces admirably formed, and jointed with invariable 
accuracy ; and a detail of sculpture, which, if it cannot boast 
the exact anatomical proportions and flowing outline of the 
Greek models, displays at least chiselling as delicate as any 
work of art on the banks of the Nile. 

The numerous inscriptions in letters or symbols which 
have hitherto baffled the reseuch of the learned, need not 
detain us long. They are all in what is called, from their 
shape, the cuneiform or anow-headed character, and maiqr 
of them, especially those on the north wall of the terrace 
^md on one of the tombs at Naksh e Roostum, are of great 
length. Chardin, Le Brun, and Niebuhr, have given speci- 
mens of those mscriptions ; and the last of these authors has 
with great labour copied three of them. Several modem 
travellers, particularly Sir R. K. Porter, have added to the 
stock of materials in the haiub of the learned. The late 
lamented Mr. Rich, for many years resident at Bagdad, 
visited Persepolis .with the intention of making a pmect 
copy of every Uteraiy carving in that neighbourhood ; and it 
was his intention to transmit to Professor Grotefend the 
lesult of his labours, to assist the researches of that profound 
Orientalist. But his untimely death, by removing bom the 
field of Eastern inquiry one of its most zealous and success- 
ful cultivators, must, it is to be feared, have defeated this 
laudable ol^ect. 

According to Baron St. Martin, there are several sorts of 
cuneiform writing, the characters of which are perfectly dis- 
tinct. A number of inscriptions (forty-two, some very loq^) 
have lately been collected near the lake and city of Van, m 
Turkish Armenia, by Mr. Shults, a German, sent thither for 
the puipose by the French minister of foreign afisiit in 
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1826; and amonff these three separate cuneiform char- 
acters hate been distinguished by the Baron, who concdTes 
from their situation that they may belong to the age of 
Semiramis. Of these only one resembles the writing at Pei^ 
aepolis. 

He dbubts, indeed, whether any real progress has yet be«a 
made in deciphering these characters ; admitting, howev^, 
that if subsequent discoveries shall confirm the deductions of 
Professor Grotefend, he will be entitled to the honour of firs 
ascertaining what Persian kings founded the edifices at Persep- 
oiis. These monarchs he holds to be Darius and Xerxes ; 
and this conclusion is supported by a very ingenious inference 
made by himself. A vase of alabaster, in the King of France's 
collection, bore an inscription in the PersepoUtan character, 
by the side of which was placed a set of Egyptian hiero- 
^phics that had been translated by Champolhon. M. St 
Alartin halving ascertained the value of the cuneiform cha- 
racters by comparison with their hieroglyphical synonymesy 
applied tiiese to two inscriptions copied by Niebuhr, the 
meaning of which he thus conceives himself to have found 
out. His translation is as follows : — % 

FIRST INSCRIPTION. 

** Darius, the powerfiil king ; king of kings, king of gods, son of 
Vyshtasp, of an illustrious race, and most excellent." 

SECOND INSCRIPTION. 

*^ Xerxes, the powerAil king; king of kings, son of Darius, of an 
Hlnstnotts raee.*^ 

The reasoning which brought him to this conclusion is 
ingenious, and " it is to be hoped" (as he modestly expresses 
himself) " that this accidental discovery may lead us to im- 
portant results when compared with the cuneiform inscriptions 
of Babylon, Media, and Armenia, and diffuse a new li^t 
over the history of the East." As yet, however, we have 
not understood that his views have either been confirmed, or 
followed up with that zeal which the learned author antici- 
pated.* 

* While we write, we learn that this able Orientalist is no more ; and 
with him vanishes niuch of the hopes of success in his peculiar path of 
research. Death has indeed been busy of late in the high places of 
Eastern literature,— Young, ChampoUion, Remusat, St. Martin. When 
■hall we see the task which they have left incomplete resumed with sucli 
■ftdpsr and so rkh ft stock of talent and of learning : 

M2 
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M. Sflrestre de Sacy, who has so waceeufoHf emphf^A 
Imaself upon Sastanian mscriptions, conaiders M; Grotefead 
to have made out, beyond contradiction, the names of Da* 
riin Hyttaspes and Xerxes. He also agrees with Sir R. K« 
Porter in assiffning the tombs to th^ era of these monarchs ; 
•Bd reerets that the zealous trayeller did not copy the first 
Unes of the inscription on the principal one^ as it nught haye 
eonfitmed his own conjecture of its being the sepiSchre uft 
Darius Hystaspes. Such then is the present state of this 
inquiry, and so arduous, if not so hopeless, does the task of 
elucidating the subject appear, from the very limited mate* 
rials which exist to throw light upon each oiher. 

Before quitting the plain of Merdudit we have to notice 
certain remarkable castellated rocks near the ruins, which' 
probably formed the defences of the ancient city. We 
allude to the hills of Istakhar, Shekusteh, and Shemgan, 
which, with their reiq[)ectiTe forts, are by Persian writers 
termed the Seh Qoombedan or the lliree Domes. The first 
of these rises nine miles nor^ of the Tucht, and was as« 
cended by Morier, who estimated its elevation at 1200 feet 
,The path at its commencement was narrow and intricate, 
winding up a conical hill to the height of 700 feet ; but the 
next portion arose 500 feet nearly perpendicular, and the 
ascent was toilsome in the extreme. On the top, which is 
marked by a single fir-tree and some bushes, are four reser- 
Toirs, part of a gateway, and several broken turrets and 
walls, — the remains of a fortress constructed br the Arabian 
general Zeid. As the travellers looked down 6om this sum- 
mit, full in front was seen another singular insulated clifiT, 
Hio crowned with a fortress, and known b^ the name of 
Kallah Shareek or the Castle of Shareek, a kmg or governor 
of the province, who was killed in defending it against the 
Arabs m the seventh century. 

The extensive antiquities in the plains of Mourshab, forty- 
nme miles north-north-east of the Tucht, resemble those of 
Persepolis, with which they are supposed to be coeval ; — aa 
account of them has been ^ven by Morier^ and, vrith his 
accustomed accuracy, by Sir R. K. Porter. We shall, how- 
ever, confine ourselves to the description of what they both 
consider to be the tomb of Gyros the Great. 

By the natives this building is called Musjed e Madre 
Mjman, the Moeque of the Mother of SdoBioa. **ThiB 
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iMeteating monimient/' says Sir R. K. Porter, ** itands on an 
vminence not far from the hills iFvhich bound the plain to the 
«0ath-we8t. A wide area, marked outward by the broken 
shafts of twenty-four circular columns, surrounds the build- 
ing. Each column is three feet three inches in diameter, 
^tmd they are distant from each other fourteen feet Seven- 
teen of these are still erect, but heaped round with rubbish, 
;and barbarously connected with a wall of mud. Within this 
'Urea stands the tomb. The base on which it rests is com- 
{>os6d of immense blocks of white marble rising in steps, the 
lowest of which forms a square of forty-foar by forty feet 
A succession of gigantic steps completes, in a pyramidal 
diape, the pedestal of the tomb. The edifice itself is twenty- 
one feet by sixteen feet ten inches square ; in the smallest 
face 18 placed the entrance, which is two feet ten inches 
high. Four layers of stones compose the fabric. The first 
forms the sides of the entrance, the second its lintel, the 
third a simple projecting cornice, the fourth completes its 
pediment and sloping roof. The walls are a mass of soUd 
stone fiive feet tmck ; the chamber is seren feet wide, ten 
long, and eight high. The floor is composed of two immense 
slabs joined nearly in the middle. No cuneiform inscription has 
been found anywhere upon the building ; but the interior 
surface of the wall facing the kebla is scidptured with orna- 
ments, surrounding an Arabic inscription. The roof is flat, 
and, together with three of the walls, blackened with smoke. 
The side which faces the door, together with the floor, 
remain white, and the only thing which Mr. Morier saw 
within was a few dirty manuscripts.*' 
. Tradition declares this to be the tomb of Bathsheba, and 
the charge of it is given to women, who suffer none but 
females to enter. But the Carmelite friars of Shiraz told 
Mandelslo that it was the sepulchre of Wallada, mother of 
Solymui, fourteenth caliph of the posterity of Ali. This, 
hQwever, has been deemed by one intelligent author as at 
best a random piece of information, particularly as two Mo- 
hammedan writers of respectability quoted by Sir W. Ouse- 
|ey* make no allusion to the Fatimite lady, but acquiesce 
in the tradition, — a circumstance which, while it in no de* 
gree confirms the latter, appears at least to discredit the 
itory of the Carmelites. 

* Ooaetey's Travsls, vol. iL p. 4SSi 
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The buSding and its enclosure are surrounded hf othef 
ruinous structures, more obviously contemporary with Persep* 
olis, as they bear many cuneiform inscriptions, all apparently 
the same ; and if Professor Grotefend*s translation of these, 
•—namely, " Cyrus the king, ruler of the universe," — be cor- 
rect, it would go far to establish the conjecture of the travel- 
lers y^e have followed, that here was the true Pasargadse, 
and that in the Musjed we have the tomb of the grandson 
of Astyages. 

Morier in advancing his opinion and his reasons observes, 
'* If the position of the place had corresponded to the site of 
Pasargadffi as well as the form of the structure accords 
with the description of the toihb of Cyrus near that city, I 
should have been tempted to assign to the present building 
so illustrious an origin. The tomb was raised within a grove ; 
it was a small edifice with an arched roof of stone, and its en- 
trance was so narrow that the slenderest man could scarce 
pass through. It rested on a quadrangular base of a single 
stone, and contained the following inscription : — * O mortals ! 
I am Cyrus, son of Cambyses, founder of the Persian 
fnonarchy and sovereign of Asia ; gnidge me not, therefore, 
this monument.' That the plain around Musjed e Madre 
Solyman was the site of a great city is proyed by the ruins 
with which it is strewed ; and that this city was of the same 
general antiquity as Persepolis may be mferred from the 
similarity of character in the inscriptions on the remains of 
both, though this particular edifice does not happen to di»- 
play that internal evidence of a contemporaneous date. A 
grove would naturally have disappeared in Modern Persia ; 
the structures correspond in size ; the triangular roof might 
be called arched, in an age when the true semicircular arch 
was probably unknown ; and in the lapse of ^400 years the 
absence of an inscription would not be a decisive evidence 
against its identity with the tomb of Cyrus." 

According to Arrian, who wrote from the testimony of one 
who had visited the spot, this celebrated sepulchre was 
within the Royal Paradise (or garden) of Patsargadae. Its 
base was a single quadrangular stone ; above was a small 
edifice of masonry with an arched roof; within was the 
golden coffin of Cyrus, over which was a canopy with pillars 
of fi[old, and the whole was hung round with purple tJSipestry 
and Babylonian caipets. In the same enclosure was a small 
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fcsitte for the Magi, to whose care Uie cemetery was intiuatod 
by Cambyses ; and-^he charge deaceoded from father to aon. 
Sir K. K. Porter saw holes m the floor, and at the upper end 
of the chamber, in the positions that would have served to 
admit the iron fastenings of the coffin. Had it been cased 
in a stone sarcophagus, that would doubtless (he remarks) 
have remained. The plain in which the structure stands is 
now, as it was then, well watered ; and in a building called 
the Caravansary he thinks may be recognized the residence 
of the Wise Men. 

To these in^^enibus reasonings it might be objected, that 
the base of a single quadrangular stone, and the arched loof 
described by Arrian, can scarcely be identified with the 
pyramidal pile of large stones and pitched stone roof of the 
edifice in question ; and that the doorway, two feet ten 
' inches broad, cannot pass for the entrance, being 90 narrow 
as hardly to admit the slenderest man. There is, besides, 
as has been already mentioned, a great uncertainty with 
regard to the fate of Cyrus himself. 

We shall not detain our readers with an account of Fassa 
or Darabgerd ; for, althou^ the country between Shiran and 
the last-mentioned place is sprinkled with relics that might 
well interest, the antiquary, and the name of Darabgerd is 
derived from one of Persia's most celebrated monaichs, 
nothing is found there connected with the class of antiquities 
WA have been considering. 

^The plain of Kermanshah is bounded on the north by 
mgged mountains, which terminate in a naturally-scarped 
precipice 1500 feet high. A portion of the lower part, ex- 
tending, 150 feet in length and 100 in height, has been 
smoothed by art, leaving a projection above and below ; the 
latter sloping gradually in a rocky terrace to the level of tbo 
ground at tibe bottom. The absence of columnar support 
to the overhanging projection has, it is supposed, procured 
for this smeular rock the name of Bessittoon, — ^that is, 
<* without pillars.** 

Above tibe source of a clear stream which bursts from the 
moimtam about fifty yards from this rocky platform, are the 
remains of an immense piece of sculptiire, but so much de- 
* ^ed that scarcely any outline can be traced. The mutila- 
tion chie% arises from several subsequent additions that 
have been made on the same spot. One of these, a Greek 
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inacription, nas in its turn been forced to give way to one in 
Arabic, the sole purport of which is a grant of certain lands to 
a neighbouring caravansary. Colonel Macdonald Kinneir is 
inclined to refer this rude sculpture to the time of Semiramis. 
He supports his opinion by the authority of Diodorus, who re- 
lates from Ctesias, tiiat on the march to Ecbatana she en- 
camped at Mouiit Baghistan in Media, and made there a 
sarden twelve furlongs in compass. The mountain was 
dedicated to Jupiter, and towards one side it had a steep "ock 
seventeen furlongs high. She cut a piece out of the lower 
part of this rock, and caused her image to be carved uppn 
It with one hundred of her guards standing round her. She 
wrote, moreover, that Semiramis ascended from the plain to 
the top of the mountain by laying the packs and farthels of 
her baggaee-cattle one upon another. Haraadan being 
^nerally admitted to be the iuicient Ecbatana, there is better 
reason than is commonly to be found in similar conjectures 
for behoving that tins sculpture dates from the era of th^ 
Assyrian heroine. We can allow for the exaggeration which 
has converted 1500 feet into seventeen furlongs. 

Considerably higher on the smoothed rock appear fourteen 
figures in precisely the same style as those at the Tucht e 
Jumsheed. A line of nine persons united by a cord tied 
round their necks, and having their hands bound behind their 
backs, approach another of more majestic stature, who, 
holding up his right hand with an authoritative air, treads ^ 
a prostrate body ; while his countenance, grave and erect, 
assumes the expression of a superior or a conqueror. Of 
these captives the greater number appear middle-aced ; but 
the third and the last are old men. Three wear me same 
flowing dress as the figure who is supposed to rejnresent the* 
monarch ; the rest are clad in tight short tunics. Above 
all, in the centre, floats as it were in the air the figure so 
often seen at Persepolis, and which is supposed to be the 
guardian angel of the principal personage. 

Sir R. K. rorter thinks the design of this bas-relief, which 
m finely executed, commemorates the final conquest of Is- 
tael by Psalmaneser, kinff of Assyria ; and that the ten captive 
figures (including that which is prostrate under the kmg*s 

*Aeopyof tbisaiifaraseftabe dedpbered, maybeteeninSir R.K. 
PoitfBr's TrsT^a, vol. ii. p. Iftl. Tbt lattflrs fivming part of the vrani 
«< Gocsrz" may still be recogot*^ 
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£tet) represent the ten tribes that were carried into cap- 
tivitjr. We join cordially in the wish of this traveller that 
the inscriptions could be deciphered. 

Our attention must now be directed to the second clasa 
of antiquities, — namely those connected with the period of 
the Sassanian dynasty. Of these the principal monuments 
are the sculptures of the Tauk e Bostam or Bostan, Naksh 
e Roostum, of the Naksh e Rejib, near Persepolis, and of 
Shapoor ;— -all of them less unposing than those above 
described. The most remarkable, thou^ probably the least 
ancient, is the Tauk e Bostam or the ^ch of the Garden. 

The mountain in which these sculptures are executed 
forms ]^art of the range which terminates at Bessittoon, and 
like it is bare and cracgy, a&rdins with its rugged height a 
striking contrast to ue fertile jSain of Kermanshah, over 
which It towers scarcely a furlong distant from the city. By 
the side of a clear and copious stream which gushes from 
its base, rises a flight of seyeral hundred steps cut in the 
steep rock, and finishing abruptly on an extensive ledge. 
Beneath this platform is situated tiie largest of the two 
arches, which is twenty-four feet in width and twenty-one i« 
depth ; while the face of the precipice has been nnoothed 
for a considerable space on either side, as well as abore, 
beyond its sweep. On the lower part of this prepared surface, 
both to the right and le'ft, are upright entablatures, each 
containing an exquisitely-carved ornament of foliage in the 
Orecian taste. A double-wreathed border, terminatinff in 
two fluttering streamers, which are attached to vanons 
parts of the dress of royal persons oa all the Sassanian 
monuments, runs round the arch. The keystone is sur- 
mounted by a sort of crescent resting in the same orna- 
ment ; and on either side of the arch hovers a winged female 
holding a clasped fillet or diadem, with the usual waving 
streamer. The chisellinff is good, and, though inferior in 
elegance to that seen at Persepohs and Moui;^ab, the dis^ 
position of the wings and drapery is such that 8ir R. K. 
Porter supposes them to be ue work of an artist of the 
Romano-Grecian school. Both the inner sides and back of 
this arch are sculptured. The latter is divided into two 
con^rtments. In the upper are three figures, of which the 
one in the centre represents a monarch wearing a pointed 
diadem, whence rise a pair of small wings, embracing vrith 
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iheir points a crescent, and ^at again enclosing a ImB or 
^be. His robe is rich and jewelled ; his hair floats m 
curls on his shoulders ; his left hand rests on a sword ; and 
witli his rig^t he seems to refuse a plain fillet with streamers, 
whidi is presented by the person on his left. This figure 
wears the same diadem as tiie soyereign, with some dmer- 
ence in its embellishments ; but his gaib is not so hig^y 
ornamented, and the style of his trousers does not corre*- 
pond. On the right is a female crowned with a diadem 
varying from the others ; she ofifers to the centre figure a 
didiet nmilarly decorated. The lower compartment contains 
a single coUossal horseman clad in a coat of chain-armour. 
On ms left arm he bears a shield ; a spear is on his li^t 
shoulder ; and a royal helmet adorned with streamers coyeiv 
his head. His steed is caparisoned and richly ornamented ; 
but both horse and man are very much mutilated. There 
are tracefs of a Oreek and of a Pehlevi inscription, both 
illegible. On the sides are delineated a boar and a staff* 
hunt in the minutest detail, and comprising innumerable 
figures of men and animals carved with great truth and 
spirit. 

The second arch is but nine feet broad and twelve deep. 
It is plain externally, and contains on the back of the recess 
only two figures similarly habited^ with the batioon-shaped 
cap, curled hair, and rich rd>es ; the hands resting on die 
pommels of long straight swords which hang down perpen- 
dicularly in front. A dagger depends at the right side of 
each, and the number of streamers denote both to be royal 
personages. Two inscriptions in Pelilevi are found one on 
each si(& these figures ; the translation of which, according 
to De Sacy,— the first person in modem Europe whose in- 
dnstiv and ^nius enabled him to rediscover the value of 
the alphabetic characters, and the meaning of some legends 
in that language which had long been given up as irre- 
eoverably mt, — ^is as fbllows, and identifies the sovereigns 
represented : 

FIRST ZlfSCKIPTIOir» 

** TliUi is the flnre of the adorer of Ormaxd, the ezeenent Shapoor 
Unf of kings, of fran and An Iraii,-Hiele8tial gertti of the race of gods, 
—ma of ttaa •errant of Ormaxd, the exeellent Hooniitts,l[ing of kiag^ 
ef Iran and An Iran,— celestial germ of the xaea of the goda, giandasa 
«f ths saosBant Nanas, king of kings." 



r- 
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■■COMO imcsiPTiox. 

**Re of wliom fhis is the flxiire it the adofer of Onnaz4» the eseeUent 
Vshtram, king of Ungs, of Iran and An Imiif—releaiial garm of the 
not of the goda^—aan of ih« adorer of Ormoad, tbo aKoaUeac fU^ar, 
king of k»nga« of IcaQ aiid An Iran,— ^leatial germ of the raoe of the 
^oda,— graodaon of the eze^ent Hoonnoz, king of kinga.*^ 

Sir R. K. Porter is incUned to aSopt the tradition of the 
eouDtxy, 80 hr m regards the date of the first areh at least, 
and to attribute them to the reign of Khoosroo Puireez, 
whose amusements in this, the scene of his dalliance with 
the fair Shireen j are portrayed in the hunting-scenea ; whfle 
he conceires that the three figtires in the uroer compart* 
ment represent Khoosroo with Shireen and tiie Emperor 
Maurice, his patron and fatiier Inr adoption.! M: de Sacy 
agreea wkh the traveller in thinlcing that the' two winged 
Ibnns are Ferohers, perhaps a little atteredby the taste m a 
Gre6k artist. If this be the case, and if that eentleman't 
translation be correct, the bas-relief in the seccmd arch must 
be considerably older than the first, as the inscriptions would 
then hppW to Sapor II. or Zoolactaf, and to Baharam or 
y^aram his son, sumamed Kermanshah, who long filled the 
•ffiee ci Tieeroy over Kerman during his brother's Uie, and 
ttftiMwayd founded the city of that name. - 

There is ahother bas-relief at Tauk e Bostam, cut on a 
smooth piece of rock over the source of the stream. It m 
termed the Four CalunOers, and consists of three figures 
erect,— one of whom, clad in the ensigns of royalty, treads 
wider foot a fourth who lies ptoitrate. The workmanahqft 
resCTibles that of the smaller arch, and no doubt refers to tM 
same events. 

In addition to the bss^reh^s, it appears certain that the 
locks of Tauk e Bostam Were once adorned with statues ; 
Uft Sir R. K. Porter discovered, leaning against the bank of 
the river beneath the ledge, the remains of a coarsely-hewn 



* Sir John MMcolm showed this tranalation to Mollah Feroae, the 
laamed Paraee already mentioned, who confirmed the aeevrafiy of the 
FrMdi aeademlelaa* addhig that the worda ** Iran vo An Iran,** signify 
•*beiia«era and UBhaUaTara;" that i% the wboto world,<^Ferala and 
rtaewhere. 

t Sir Robert lUlowa the Eaatem traditloff, that BOdraea was the 
Bennaa emparoi^ daughter. Sir Joha Malcolm rajecta this inprObahlo 

N 
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colossal figure which had fallen freiii a height i^>OTe ; an^ 
on examining the spot where it had stood, a row of scatp* 
tored feet broken on at the ankles showed that other statue* 
had once existed there. The mutilated one in question 8p« 
pears to have resembled the figures in the coarse bas-reliefs ; 
for the drapery extended to the point near the knees where 
it was broken off; one hand was placed on its breast, yMe 
the other rested on something liko a sword, depending ia 
firont of the body. 

Poetical and popular tradition attributes the antiquities of 
Tauk e Bostam not only to the age of Khoosroo Purveez, 
but to the workmanship of an admirer of the lorely Shireen. 
The monarch, anxious to perpetuate tlie beauties of his mi»> 
tress, sought for an artist able to carve her likeness in last- 
ing stone. Ferhaud, the first sculptor of the age, presented 
himself for this purpose ; but, intoxicated with her ehanns, 
he madly endeavoured to gain her affections. His- royal 
master took advants^ of this infatuation, and employed lum 
in numberless works, with a promise that his beloved should 
be the. reward of his success. Thus inspired* the energy of 
Ferhaud was inexhaustible ; the sculptures of this place 
and Bessittoon were soon completed ; and such progress wia 
made in cutting through the mountain to bring a etream from 
the neighbouring valley, that Khoosroo became alarmed lest 
he should be called on to perform his engagement To 
avoid this dilemma he had recourse to treachery. While 
Ferhaud was at work on the highest part of the rock, making 
(he echoes resound with the name of his mistress even moi9 
than with the daug of his instruments, an old wmnan ap- 
proached him, — " Alas !" said she, " Ferhaud, why do you 
thus call upon the name of Shireen, when that lovely one is 
already no more 1 Two weeks have fied and the third is 
now passing since that Ught of the world was extinguished 
and Khoosroo put on his robes of mourning.'^ Ferhaud 
heard and believed, — ^reason instantly forsook him, — seizing 
the aged female, he threw himself from the peak, and the 
betrayer and betrayed met their death in the same moment. 
The v^rriters of romance relate that, hearing of h^r lover*a 
fate, Shireen pined, and, "likethe rose desert^ by the nightin- 
gale, drooped. her. head and withered ;" when the sovereign, 
struck with compunction, made what reparation was in his 
power, by pennitting the lovers to rest in one gravoy'-^outof 
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which tffo roBo-troes gtew and tiffined together, while • 
kuge thistle sprung from the breast of their destroyer.*— • 
JEIistory, bcwoTer, describes this celebrated lady as faithful 
to her husband through dancer and misfortune, eren to death. 
When he fell by a parricidal command, and when his son de- 
dared to the queen his incestuous passion, she desired, am 
the price of her consent, to take a last look of her murdered 
lord, and poisoned, or as some say stabbed, herself on th0 
body. 

The next Sassanian monuments of importance are the 
sculptures at Shapoor. Fifteen miles north of Kauzeroun 
are the ruins of that city, once the capital of Persia, founded 
hy the monarch whose name it bears, and situated in a well- 
watered plain at the mouth of a narrow pass, from whkh 
issues a fine rirer. According to Morier it covered a space 
of about six miles in circumference. At the entrance of 
the valley, which is scarcely thirty yards across,* stands an 
insulated hill that exhibits portions of the walls and towers 
of its ancient fortifications. A pleasing, though lonely, pas- 
toral landscape, shut ih by lofty mountains, appears throu^ 
the rocky gorge of the valley ; and on the cuns are carved 
the sculptures now to be shortly described. 

The first object which arrests the attention on the southern 
side of the river is a much-nmtilated bas-relief, carved on the 
surface of the rock, consisting' of (wo colossal horsemen,— 
one of whom, on the right, stands over a prostrate figure that 
seems to be in the- Roman costume. Another person, in the 
same dress, is in an attitude of 9Um>lication at the horse's 
knees ; and a. head, in alt-relief, is seen just between its 
hinder £get^ ^e iequestrian fi^re to the left is least de- 
stroyed ; and the height of each is about fifteen feetr 

llie second sculpti^e, which is far more perfect, appears 
on a tablet divided into Uiree compartments ; the central one 
contains a mounted personage wearing a mural crown, above 
whici) is a globe or balloon-shaped ornament, common to the 
Sassanian sovereigns. His hau: falls in massy curls on each 
shoulder, and riband-like streamers flow backward. He is 
clothed in a loose robe, a quiver hangs by his side, and in his 
right hand he holds a figure behind him, dressed in the Romsa 

*0o says Morier. Colonel Jobnsoo makes it SOO; their esUmaIss 
way TCfer to different points, but tnttb undpobtedly lies between. 
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Iniiie and hielmet. A fimpUint, in a aimilar habit, is on ita 
kae&B before the hone's Dead, with iiB bands extended, aond 
• face ezpressiTe of entieatf . A person in the same attire 
is stretched under the hone's feet; wiiile another, with 
something of an Egyptian countenance, stands, in a beiieecli- 
mff attitodiB, to the nsht of this compartment. There is also 
angure partly concealed by the one that is kneeling. Abova 
the animal's head horere a winged boy begins a scroll. The 
rig^ht-hand section is subdivided into six omers, each con*^ 
taming three fiffores, partly in sin)pUcating attitudes ; while 
that on the left hean two rows of five honemen each, sepa* 
raied by a plain cross band. The principal group is abont 
twelve feet in length, the minor ones four feet ten inches. 

On the oroosite side of ^e river are a still greater naaber 
of tablets. The fint is eleven yards four inches long, and 
contains a nmltitnde of figures yeiy elaborately designed, 
and representing, as it appean, the triumph of a Penian 
king over a Roman army. On the left of this bas-relief is a 
slab containing two colossal horsemen, each grasping with 
his extended hand a circle, to Mrhich the royal streamen are 
attached. The sculptore displays moch anatomical sl^ 
even to the veins ana arteries of the horse's legs. A veiy 
extensive gtoup next occun ; but its lower parts have hem 
so destroys, that only the heads of men, camels, and horaee* 
are seen, with part of a mounted personage, who holds in 
his hand a bow and arrows. The h«t is a bas-relief in ex- 
cellent preservation, fourteen yards long, and composed of a 
great variety of figures and characters. It is divided into n 
number of compartments, of which the one in the centre is 
appropriated to a design valmoet entirely resembling that 
descnbed in the second piece. 

There is little doubt that these laboon of the chisel com- 
memorate the triumph of Shapoor over Valerian ; aldiongh 
De Sacy thinks they represent the successes of Ardeshir 
Babegan over Artabanes, the last of ^e Arsacids. Bat of all 
Sassanian monuments those at Shapoor have been the least 
explore^, principally on account of the danger to be i4>prs- 
hended from the Mahmoud Sunni robben, by whom the 
newhbourhood is infested. 

The most remarkable object is a statue, now mutilated 
and prostrate, in a cavern a. short distance up the Shiqpoor 
valley. The mountain rises first in « steep slope, crovmad 
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W « peipendicidar precipice of limestone 700 feet in hsi^t.^ 
The ascent is laborious, occupying forty minutes without a 
halt ; and the entrance to the caye is raised about 140 ieet 
•boTo the base of the precipice, the lower third being almost 
perpendicular. Arrived at this point, the traveller reaches a 
spacious archway 150 feet broad and nearly 40 high, withih 
which, about stzteen or eighteen paces from the moutli, in 
a sort of natural antechamber, stands the pedestal, resting 
against which lies the statue with the head downwards. 
TOth have. been cut from a pillar of solid rock. The figure, 
which, when erect, must have been from fifteen to twenty 
feet high, represents the same royal personage who appears 
in all the Sassaoian sculptures of Fars. Its head, Uiouffh 
now defaced, has been crowned with the maral diadem ; the 
bushy and curled hair hangs over the shoulders ; a collar of 
pearls encircles 'the neck ; the body is covered with a thin 
fobe, gathered in plaits at the girdle, and flowing in free folds 
on the thighs ; one belt crosses from the right shoulder to 
the left hip, another from. the right hip to the left thigh, and 
is tied with a riband terminating in the royal streamers ; the 
same omaments. depend from the head, and are attached to 
the shoe-ties; the right hand rests oi) the side, and the left 
appears to have grasped the pommel of the sword. The 
sculpture resembles exactfy that of the tablets, — tolerably 
•xecttt^d, and exhibiting. some ^owledge of anatomy and 
design, yet not so beautifully chiselled as the bas-reliefs at 
PersepoUs. There is httle doubt that the sti^tue represents 
i%apoor ; and we have dwelt somewhat long on its descrip* 
tibn,. because, with the exception of ^e mutilated remains 
at Tank e Bostam, it' is supposed to be the only thing of the 
kind in Persia.! 

The extent of the cavern is enormous ; its communications 
infinite ; while multitudes of stalactites, iti all their fanciful 
forms, diversify the chambers, ^ome of which are wonder- 
fully lofty and spacious. Proceeding in the dark, or by the 
nd li^ht of torches, the eye is caught by dim fautasuc shapes, 
to which the flickering, gleam lenos a dubious semblance of 

. * Li«ateii»nt Aleuinder ealU the mountain 1000. fe^t high, and Ills 
preciiMoe 400 only. Tbere is uottung more ftUacious than judging of 
elevations by tlMeys. 

. .t It )ias been nntA that tbere was a statue of tBhapoor at Niabapour ; if 
so, BO trace of it remains. 
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&•, and gi^ntie foimf Mem to animatiB the tA/faB, as -if 
yeady to seize and panish the intruder. Coloiiei Jofanaon 
penetrated 190 feet to an immense circular and vaulted room 
100 feet highf from which branched several paaaages, in one 
of which he observed an empty tank, twenty feet by ten, and 
six feet deep. Two hundred feet more brought him to a 
large irregular excavation, surrounded by grotesque atalao* 
tites ; beyond this were other vaxdts and entrances, soma 
containing mud and water, intensely cold ; and he was forced 
to retire, after spending a considerable time there, convinced 
that he had not penetrated half through these eztensiv* 
vaults.* Such fissures are common in fohftations of second* 
tay limestone ; nor is thiere the smallest reason for be]ievin|^, 
with some travellers, that art has been employed to' assist 
the processes of nature. Traces of tablets may be seen near 
the entrance, with ^e marks of the chisel visible on the haid 
rock ; but neiUier sculpture nor characters of any sort an 
to be found in the cave. 

To this sketch of the antiquities of Shapoor we shall only 
add, that the city, founded according tO' tradition by Tah* 
muras Deevebund, and destroyed by Alexander the Great, 
was rebuilt by the king whose name it bears, who made it 
his capital. , The situation in a well-watered plain enabled 
him to render it an enchanting abode, according to the tasle 
of the times : it abounded in gardens and baths, in fruits and 
flowers of hot as well as of cold climates,— *ibr the contigoous 
valleys ripen oranges and dates as well as hardier produo- 
tions, — and in all the necessaries and luxuries of Asiatic life. 
And it is strange that a spot so favoured by nature diould 
ever have been deserted for the comparatively arid plain 
where Kauzeroun now stands. 

We must return once more to the vicinity of Persepolis, 
—to the tombs of the kings, where the scubtures, by the 
natives called Naksh e Roostum, are to be tound ; and lo 
a recess between that point and the Tucht, named by than 
Naksh e Rejib. These shall not detain us long ; for all Saa- 

* The present wrUer oan add bis testimony to Colonel Johnson^ 
aeeount of this remarkable eavern and fts interesting tenant. The rami- 
lleations are so extemive, that no one baa ever been known to cxptora 
them) and the natives have 9 story that a cow, having waaderad In, 4M 
not make ber tippearance until two years^ after, wnen riM osam out 
acssanpsnisd by two esltes. 
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titilim iwrnnmeiitt «o cloMly Fbtemfala each otiier, that ths 
dflaeription of a few msf serve fin* all. 
• On six tablets, cut on thiet peipendicnlar roeka that eontam 
the totfibe^ have been tculptnred many bas-reliefti all in« 
liOQbtedly Saeunkn, and generally lepreaenting the tnampht 
er-Ticteries of the early kings of that race. The moat northeni 
exiifliita two horaemen,— one of whom, with the mural crown, 
•mmountedwith a ball from which floats tiio royal streamer, 
tenders the circlet with its ribands to another whose head is 
ctDTered with a roond hehnet, also surmounted with the bal* 
ioon-ihap<Ml crest. This design^ as well aa a similar one at 
Shapoor, has been supposed tOTe|9resent Ardeshii Babegan, 
the first of the iSaseanidea, resigmnff the emblem of empire 
to his son. Next to this is a bu-reUef with nine figures, five 
on the right and three on the left of a personage adorned 
witii tiie ensigns of royalty,-r-the figures on tiie right seem 
bedLoning to those on the left. Towards the centre of the 
tange of rocks is a spirited representation of two horsemen 
meeting in the shock of an engagement. One of the steeds 
lifts been thrown on .its hatii^(Hi by the collision, and the 
spear of the rider is broken, wlule that of his adversary passes 
tnrcmgh his neck. The fourth is an exact copy, on a gigaa- 
tie A<»le, of the subject at Shapoor ;< in whicn the mounted 
king is si:q>posed to be receiviiig the submission- of a Roman 
«mperor, who kneels before him. On the horse's beUy is a 
long Gre^ inscription, for the most part illegible, and one 
fai F^faleyi, which has been thns rendered by De Sst^ :— 
^* The figure of the servant of Ormuzd, of the divine (or god) 
Ardeshir, kmg of kings of Iran and An Iran,— of the race 
of the gbd8,--HKm of the god Babec, a king."— The fifth 
tablet contains three figures ; that in the centre wears the 
jglobe-snrmounted crown, and his ri^ht liand extended holds 
« ring, which is also gra^>e4 by a female on his left. The 
third appears to be an attendant. The sixth and- last is. a 
colossid repreisentation of two horsemen rushing on to com- 
iMt ; and though the. one on the- left wears on his head a ball 
with streamers instead of a three-peaked cap, it miffht seem 
as if the deagn was to esdiibit the two warriors above described 
preparing for the moHal- shock. This tablet is twenty-four 
feet long by twelve faisb, 'but is much mutilated. 

The sculptures at Naksh e Rejib vary somewhat from 
liiose aheady delineated. They consist of three tsUets. 
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The firtt contains seven colossal and two dknumiire Bganm^ 
The subject is that of two persons with clubs in their hands, 
each hoiding^ the riband circlet ; but they are on toaij and 
their costume differs from that of the other baa-««lid8. Bo* 
kind the chief) on the right, stand two women, with theff 
iaees averted, and one of ^em raising her ^nger with an 
impressive gesture. The other has also two attendants, one 
of whom hmdi the fly-fl&p over his bead : the whole of this 
tablet has been greatly injured. ^ , 

' The second piece, which is much better preserved, ex- 
hibits a royal personage on horseback, followed by niuje attend- 
ants, wearing high caps, with bushy beards and hair. From 
the elaborate details of dress and equipage, . it appears to 
have been designed to represent tho king in has greatest pomp ; 
but the face of the horse and its rider are lx>th totaiily de- 
stroyed. On the chest of the animal is a Greek inscription, 
which has been copied by most travellers, but is not intel- 
ligible without filling; up cotisiderable blanks at hazard. Thiri 
has been done by M. de Sacy ; aiid it is satisfactory that the 
Greek inscription thus supplied agrees with his tran^tioa 
of the Pehlevi beside it. It runs as follows : — *^ This is the 
YiMemblance of the servant of Ormuzd, the divine Shapoor, 
king of the kings of Isan arid An Iran,—- of the race of the 
tfo£,^-8on of tne Servant of Ormuzd, the divine Artazareo, 
king of liie kings of Iran,-'->of the race of the gods, — grand- 
son of the divine Babec the king.'' The remaining tablet 
contains but a repetition of the two horsemen holding a ring. 
We shall describe no more of these monuments, altbou^ 
several exist in various parts of the kingdom ; and posaiUy 
some may have esdaped the inquiries of travellers. There 
is, as we have aheady remarked, a sculptured rock. at SeU 
mas, on the north-west shpre of the lake of Urumeah ; end 
another, Naksh e Roostum, at Darab, in which Shapoor is 
represented laying his hand with a conipassionafe air\>n the 
head of a' captive chief. In the neighbourhood of that place 
there are some remains resembling druidical erections, de- 
scribed by Sir W. Ouseley, Vrho also meMions an imperfect 
equestrian figure of Shapoor, or some of the Sassaniaa 
pnnces, at jQi6 ; but for the particulars of these we must 
refer to the works of the various au&ors already quoted. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

lHutofy from the Fall of tM Sa99anide$ to ike Biit of Ike 

Suffaopan Dyruuiy. 

Oompletioii of the MolmnifMdtii Conqneat— Jacob fbn Leifb— Amer-* 
Dynaaty oTtlM aamanldeB— Oftlto DitomHca^Tbe GU»MTidea--'nM 
Boaaa of SeUuk— Tognil— Alp Aralan—Maiek Sbab, and Niiam al 
llulk— Banjar— Tbe Attabeiga— Account of Hiiasun Subah and tlia 
Aaaaaaina— InTaaion and ronqnest of Zingia Khan— IloOiakn and hte 



Wi vesnme our hntoncal^kdtch at an important juncture. 
Without king or goyemment, the feeble ana luxunous Pep* 
•me oppoBM no effectoal reeietanee to the hardy enthn- 
aasts 01 Arabia, who quicklj overran: the empire, from the 
fiaphratet to the Ozib, deatroyipff with bigot fury aU that 
^as uaefal, grand, or iacred, in thu unhajmy country. The 
pMgrees of thoee conquerors was indeed most rapid and 
wondedul. Ck^lonies from the burning deserts of the soAth 
were extended over tbe cokl countnes of Khorasan and 
Btflkh ; and they floinriiftied isi the soil ta which they were 
tnneidanted. The invadera soon completed the subjugation 
of th^ kingdom, which contmued a province of the caliphs 
for more than tWo centuries. But the natives could not for 
ever endure such thraldom. Weary of wars, insunrectiona, 
and - massacres, the body of the people might enjey for a 
while the tranquiUiCy of their chains; but the chieftaine 
gcadually recovered their power, and, as the fever of reli- 
gious sral abited,- respect for the Lords of the Faithful de~ 
olined. Disaffection first, and 'afterward revolt, arose, and 
tiM sceptre, which ibp weak successors of Onnr and AU 
oottld no laager retain, bedame a prize for the first adven* 
tover who had couraffe to grasp it. 

Jacob ibn Leith, the son of a pewterer in Seistan, accom- 
I^ished this bold attempt. Too prodigal to be content with 
the gains of trade, the spendthrift became a robber. In the 
diftiubed state of the country, the tranaitioin from a bandit 
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to a Buccessful and ^lant chief was easy. The naurpHi^ 
governor of his native province solicited his aid, and he 
availed himself of the confidence reposed in him to seize at 
once the person of his idly and the authority he had as- 
sumed. Supported at the outset by the Commander of the 
Moslem, who gladly enlisted hkn against his rebellious tribu- 
taries, Jacob again betrayed his trust ; and making hin»eif 
master of the greater part of Eastern Persia, spun^ the 
•offer of investiture wrung from the fears of his iii^l^cae em- 
ployeir: — "Tell the caliph," said he to the envoy of tha 
pnnce, wl^om he received in bed. while labouring under the 
influence of a fever, — " tell the caliph that I am already in- 
debted to my sword for the territoiies he so generously be- 
stows upon me. If I live, that sword shall decide between 
U8,-^if I die, he will be freed from his apprehensions. If I 
am worsted, the man who can live pn fare like this," point- 
ing to some black bread and onions beside him, " need not 
fear what the chances of war can bring-." 
- Jacoh died in 877, the first ind^^n&nt monarch of Persia 
of the Mohammedan fkith, bequeathing a sceptre, which ie» 
quired a firmer grasp, to hss brother Amer, who was leUgimui 
and generous, but devoted to luznry. Far from 'purauing^ 
hostihties against the court of Bagdad,- he sent thither a re- 

3»ectful letter, consenting to do' homage for his dominionsc 
ut this loyalty did not continue long, — disagreements and 
wars arose, and the Caliph Motamed, unable to reduce the 
rebel, instigated Ishmael Samani, a chief of Transdziana 
(Mavar al Nahar) to attack him; ^ Valour, or accident, or 
both, favoured the enterprise ; the army of Amer was dis- 
persed,- himself taken pnsoher, and sent in chains to the 
capital, where, after a confinement of some 'yearg, he was pal 
to death by the Caliph Motaded (A.B. 901). It is told of 
this prince, that as he sat a captive on the ground after the 
battle^ while a soldier prepared for him a coarse meal, by 
boiling seme flesh in a small pidt, a hungry dog thrust his 
head into the vessel, and not being able to extricate it, laa 
away with the mess ^as well as tnie cocking utensil. The 
unfortunate monarch burst into a fit of laut^ter. " What ea 
earth can possilbfly induce a man in your situation to laugh 1" 
said one of his guards. " See V* replied Amer, " it was but 
tins morning that Uie steward of my household Complained 
Cfaat« three hundred Camels were insufficient to. cany my 
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kkfSheQ^iunuiare, and now that dog acampers off with fur- 
niture, provisions, and all !'^ 

"With Amer fell the fortunes of his race ; and although two 
more princes beloi^ng to it maintained a ]N:ecaTioos autbcnv 
it J, the empire of Persia was, during the next century, 
divided between the funilies of Saman and t)ilemee. The 
first reigned over Transoxiana, Kborasanj Balkh, and Seis- 
tan ; the latter, thougli^ styling themaeWes Slaves of the 
Lord of the Faithful, exercised all the functions of sore 
reign power in great part of Irak, Fars, Kerman, Kuzistah 
and Laristaik 

Of the first-mentioned dynasty Ismael ^as the most c^e^ 
biated. His grandfather Saman was a Tartar chief, who 
elainaed descent from Bahi^ram Choubeen the ^assanian. By 
iavotir of the Caliph Mamoun his .grandsons rose tadistinc* 
tion in Khorasan and Mavar al Nahar ; and Ismael attained 
a. degree of influence which enabled him to discomfit the 
forces of Amer ibn Leith. This success confirmed his 
power. He extended his- conquests both to east and west, 
and died in 007. at the age of sixty, leaving a high reputation 
fop munificence as. a patron of leaming, for fideli^ to his 
word^nd Cor courage, justice, and piety, surpassed by few 
Eastern monarchs. 

- In the reign of Ameer Noah, fifth monarch from Ismael^ 
^ celebrated Mahmoud of Ghizni rose into notice. His 
lather, Suboktagi, was a slave, or rather a confidential sokUer 
of the body-guard to Abistagi, a nohle of Bokhara, who re- 
aonneed his country and allegiance, and with a few followers 
founded the principality just named..- The servant lucceeded 
Us master, enlarged his dominions, and established one of ' 
the most powerful dynasties that Asia ever witnessed. 

Ameer Noah, hard pressed by hii nobles, apphed for aid 
to Suboktagi, who sent his son with an army to his assist- 
ance. By the valour and conduct of these auxiliaries the 
rebels were routed ; and the young prince obtained as a re- 
ward the government of Khorasan. . Such was the out- 
•etof the great Mahmoud of Ghizni in Persia,— >8och the 
eommencement of an empire which in a few years stretched 
fimn Baffdad to Cafhgar-«-firom Georgia to Bensal. But 
before adverting further to these conquests, it will be proper 
to bestow a gk^e on the dynasty of tho D^emits* 
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Abn Shiijah Boijrth, aiUieniiaBof DOemm Maxnateat^ 
had three eons, to each of whom, in tuia, an, astrologer had 
pronUaed the soyereign power. . Tbe troublet of the tknes, 
their own ambition, and probahly a aoperatitioiis belief ia 
the pfediction, produoed its folfihnent ; the yom^ men rose 
rapidly in the service of a chief or. piince of Tabarietan ; 
and in a short time we find Ali, the eldest, in poseeseion of 
Pars and Irak Adjemi. The capture of the treasures of Ta- 
koot, the cahph*s lieutenant in Ispahan, placed riches and 
i^itional power in his hands. Kerman and Kuzistan were 
subdued, and Bagdad itself was numbered among his con- 
quests, althoneh prudence induced him to accept from the 
hands of the Mohammedan ruler the investiture of the do* 
minions he had acquired^ rather than to endanger hk ao* 
thority by offending the religious prejudices of' the age. 

- Ali Shujah, dyin^ childless, was succeeded by Kufcea u 
Dowlut Httssun Buiyah, his brother ; but the eovereignty of 
Fare was bestowed on Ezzed u Dowhit, the son of Huken, 
by hia uncle Moea u Dowlut Achmed, the tlurd of the fisher* 
man's sons, who had remained at Bagdad n6minalty as aa» 
aistant to the caliph, but in fact as his puster. On the death 
of Roken and Moez, £ued not jpnly obtained aU the do- 
minions of the family, but rose to the rank of TJaier, an 
office which he discharged for 'thirty-four yean with so 
much ability that bis name was -regarded ivith the hi^est 
gratitude, and the ruler of the FaitUul himself read pimy«ra 
at his funeral. Ezzed was tiie greatest of the moiMirchs of 
Bilem, who, however, soon saitt under thieoverwhelmiB|p 
power iii Mabmoud of Ghizni. 

A minute account of the actions U the hitter prince is 
rendered unnecessaiy by the notice alreadk. taken of hia 
rugn in another volume of this L&raiy,* His ambition, no 
less than his religioiii zeal, led him to make several iaieads 
into India ; allcrf. them were successful ; and by tfaeplundsr 
obtained he waa enabled to establish his 6oart on a footing 
ctf remfcAable splendour. His name helda a con^kieuoas 
rank among those conquerors who have made samd motives 
the pretext for rapine and bloodshed. His justice and piety are 
the theme of all historians ; but these tirtnea were taaualisd 

*8esFBiiillyIAiary,ll9.XliVII.. HlMortealandDiSeilyllveAfiMaft 
eTBiitish India, vol. t 
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bjF mtoieniieQ and ftvame, whidi imrcdTed him m minf aett 
"onworthy of his name. He -expired (A. D. 1032) in thi 
Pmiace of Felicity at Ghizni, and with him aank the glory 
o^* Ilia family. Hia heir Muaaood waa defeated ten. yeaiv 
alier by thn Seljuk Turkomana, in Khoraaaa ; and at a 
sbmewhat later period, during a mutiny of hia army» he waa 
titkeif priaoner aiid murdered by the aon of hia brother Mo* 
hammed, whom he had deprived of sight In the aoe^eed* 
ing reign of Madood, the whole of their Peraian dominiona 
•wen wreated from the houae of Ghizni by the aame in* 

The Tm^omana, who had emigrated or been driven from 
the ateppes of Kipchauk to the plains of Bokhara, gave 
existence to a dynasty aa powerful as any that had yet aat 
on the throne of Persia. Settled in Khorasan, their num« 
beta increased so much in the reign of Mahmoud as to create 
m the mind of that monatoh many alarming anticipationa. 
** How many of your tribe might I rely on to assist me in 
cmee of needl** demanded he one day of their ambassador, 
Israel, the son of Seljuk, as he stood^in the presence armed 
with bow and quiver, according to the custom of his people. 
'*'8end this arrow to my tribe,*' answered lemel, laying one 
shaft at the kinf'a feet, *' and 50,000 horse will attend the 
aiimmona.** — " u that all your force V* inquired the saltan. 
** Send this," replied the chief, presentii^ another^ " and 
a like number will fdlow;** — *< But were Hn extreme die* 
tress," continued Mahmoud, **and required your utmeal 
exertions V— *<Then send my bofw," said Israel, *< and200,00d 
horse will obey the signal." The proud conoueror trembled, 
and foresaw the fEiture overthrow of his empire. 

In the year 104S, To^I Beg, chief of the tribe of Seljuk, 
having made himself master of Khorasan, assumed the atate 
of a sovereign at Nishapour; and in less than twenty yeam 
air Persia was overrun. Ba^ad was taken, and- the com* 
msnder of the Faithful Ml mto the hands of the leader of 
this hotde. . impressed, however, with a suitable awe ibr the 
sacred presence of the caliph, Togrul approached him ie?er« 
ently ; and being received with the honour extorted by fear, 
was constituted the temporal lieutenant of the Eastern and 
"Western divisions of the empire. The alliance was mom* 
over cemepted br a trea^ for a double matrimonial union. 

Alp Arslan, his son and heir, waa a king whom chivalnp 

O 
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'^ronld hare owned w a vrorthy «on. Juit, generqua, and 
brave, his fouita were only those of his age ana hia reUgknit 
i~4iia virtues w^re his own. ** The tiame of Alp Arslan, the 
▼aliant lion," observes Gibbon, " is expressive of the p<^lar 
idea of the perfection of man ; and the auccessor of Tognd 
displayed thb fierceneas and generoaity of the royal animaL** 
His behaviour to- Romanus Diogenes, who inyaded hih do- 
minions and insolently threatened him with exterrainaticm,' 
displayed a magnanimily which mmfat serve as a leaaon to 
mora civilized agea. Raiaing ^e diacomfited emperor from 
the ground, he claaped his hand in token that his nonoor and 
life should be inviolate, and reprobated the baseness of those 
who had deserted so brave a leadjer in the hour of danger. 
After entertaining him royally for eight days, in a conference 
which foUovred, he asked his captive, what his conduct would 
have been had the fortune of the day been otherwise, and 
their aitnationa reveraed : " I would have given thee numy 
a atnpe ! " answered Romanua. The Peraian monarch amiled. 
** And what treatment canat thou then expect from me 1" de- 
manded he. " If thou art a butcher,", rejoined Romanua, 
"thou wilt put me to death ; if vamglorioua, thou mayeat 
drag me at. thy <chariot-wheel8 aa a aUve ; if generous and 
prudent, grant me my liberty and accept- a ransom." A ran- 
aom waa agreed upon ; but the throne, of Romanua having 
been usurped, he waa unable to fulfil hia engagement. He 
aent, however, during hia abaencoy what money he could 
command; and the Eastern prince was actually preparing 
an expedition, to reinstate him, when he heard of his murder. 
The death of Alp Arslan was as characteristic as his life. 
Yussuff, a rebellious chieftain of Kharism, had provoked him 
by obatinately defending a petty fortresa ; and, being brought 
to hia preaenee, still &^er exasperated him by certain bold 
Sjpeechea. • The monarch, reproached him bitterly, and ordered 
hun to be cruelly put to death. With the strength of in- 
dignation and de^air Yussuff shook off his guards^ and 
drawing hia dagger darted towarda the throfie. The soldiers 
Tuahed forward ; but their master, an unening archer, aeized 
hia bow, and commanded them to keep aloof. The royal 
arrow for the first time missed its mark ; and before another 
could be diawn the knife of the rebel was pluzwed in his an 
tagonist's breast. " Alas !" said Arslan, as he waa boma 
into another tent to die, *' I now learn from experience the 
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*%mth of those lesBons I once receiTed from ft reverend sage. 
If e told me never to despise the meanest foe ; to be humble 
in the sight of God ; and, especially, never to presume en 
my own personal skiU, powess, or abilities. I have neglected 
lit8 counsel, and behold the consequence ! Yesterday, as I 
viewed my army finom a height, I thought within myself can 
any thing withstand my power 1 To^ay, confiding in my 
own address, I receive my death from the hand of the enemy 
I despised. Alas * what is the force of man or thepower of 
idnfs' when opposed to the decree of destiny !" This great 
anclnoble-minaed monarch was buried at M«ru in Khorasan.* 

His son, the celebrated A^alek Shah, ascended the throne, 
and it is rarely that two such monarchs follow each other in 
an Asiatic dynasty. The warrior is seldom succeeded by 
the wise and virtuous statesman; and still more larely is 
either blest with- such a minister as Nizam ul Mulk, who 
directed the councils of both -these sovereigns. As a eon- 
aiieror Malek ranks ' high ; he reduced Syria, • I^pt* and 
Creorgia, on the west ; Bokhara, Samarcand, and IGirism, on 
'the east. The Prince of Cashgar struck money in his name ; 
the wild tribes beyond the Jaxartes paid him tribute ; and, 
from the shores of the Mediterranean to the wall of China, 
prince, potentate, and khan did him homage. The pcayen 
of multitudes ascended with the breath of morning from th 
mosques of Jemsaiera, of Mecca, of Medina, of' Bagdad, 
Ispahan^ Bokhara, Samarcand, Ourgunge, Rh^, and Cash* 
<gar, to invoke blessings on his head. When be crossed the 
Oxus into Mavar'al Nahar, the boatmen who transported tho 
troops complained that they had received an order for TOy« 
iHent on the revenues of Ahtioch. ** The jultan," says Gib* 
bon, " frowned at this preposterous dioice ; but he smiled at 
the artf^l flattery of his minister : * It was not to postpona 
their reward that I selected these remote places,<~but to 
leave a testimonial to posterity that, under your reign, 
Aiftioch and the Oius were subject to the same sovereign.* " 
The dissatisfaction of the ferrymen ceased when they ttmnd 
the order On Syria negotiable without loss in the camp of the 
monarch in Transoziaoa. 

The preservation of tranquillity throu^^out these wida 
realms, and the happiness of his people, were as much tha 

* See Fsmily Library, No. XLVtI. HistorLesl and DmtrtpciTe Aoeount 
eTBritteh India ^ 
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Object of Mal^'v smUtioii ae extension of domitiitai ; vnd 

twelve times he passed through his vast territories with this 

beneficent intention. Passionately fond of the cfaaae^ his 

htuitinff-train consisted of 47,000 horsemen^; but lie scrapii» 

lously forbade acts of oppression ; and a piece of gold, giTeli 

lo the poor for each heaid of ^ame, mi^t be intendea aa a 

eompensation for the mischief oecasHmed by the royal 

amusements. Nor Was his oreatncss of mind less eonspiei»« 

• «us. ** From the long annak of civil wat,*' iays Gibbon, " it 

would not be easy to eitract a sentiment more pure and 

magnanimous, than is contained in a saying of the Turkiali 

prince. On ^ eve of a battle (with hit brotiier Tourtouch 

tor the Hirone) he performed his devotions at the tomb of 

Imam Reza: ar the- Sultan rose from the ground, he asked 

4us viaier, who had knelt beside him, what had been the 

object of hii secret petition 1 *That your arms may be 

crowned with vie^ry,* was the prudent, and probably tha 

aincere reply of the minister. * And I,' said the generous 

-Malek, * implored the- Lord of Hosts, that he would take 

Ihrni me my life and crown, if jny brother be more wortlqr 

Ihan myself to reign over the Modems.* *' 

But the best of mortals is not free from, imperfection, and 
tiiere is a stain on the memory of this mighty king, which aU 
his glory cannot efface. He listened to the enemies of the 
virtuous Nizam ul Mulk. Certain expressions of initation^ 
called forth by an umerited insult, were exagj^rated to hia 
majesty, who, already prejudiced against his.&t]>fal servanti 
tent to demand the instant resignation of his cap and inkl^om 
of office. " Take them^" tenhed the indignant minister to 
the royal messenger ; ** but- toe king will soon discover thai 
my cap and inkhom are by divine decree connected with hia 
ttown and throne. When the sea was troubled.Malek Shah 
honomred me with his confidence : he does well now to with* 
draw it from me, when he enjoys a tranquillity that waa 
purchased by my exertions in his service." The suhsA 
tiiouffht more of these few hasty words than of his seal and 
£&ithfulness. The vizier's disgrace was confirmed ; and ho 
did not long survive ; for following the royal camp towaida 
Bagdad, he waa atabbed by an aasassin hirod by hia aiic« 
•essor. 

Malek Shah soon followed to the grave his ill-requited 
minister. Baring a negotiation with the Caliph Moktadi, hs^ 
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1h9 reraoral of Utrnt pmcB lad faiscomt from Bagdad, wluch 
•th« sidtan wished to make bis own capital, he was seized 
with an ilbess, and died in the thirty-eighth year of hia age, 
leaTing a name second to none in Oriental history for mag« 
idUleeiice and mtegrity. Persia flourished during hia jreagn : 
ngric^ulture was promoted; canals and watercourses were 
eonstracted ; mosques, colleges, and caraTansaries were 
Imilft ; learned men were Uberally encouraged ; and the JeL- 
laiean era, oalbulated by an assembly of saffe astronomers, 
remains a ^lendid proof of the attention wEich he paid to 
•eience. 

A period of nearly thirty years spent in war between the 
•#iia of Malek was at leiigUi temunated by the elevation of 
Sapjar, third of the four brothers, to the throne. From the 
death of his father this prince had established an independent 
kingdom in Khorasan and Mavar al Nahar, whence he over- 
• nui' the territories of Ghisni, and by depees extended his 
power over the greater part of the Persian empire ; but at 
length, in an expedition against the Turkomans of 6uz, ha 
was taken prisoner, and detained four years in close captivi^. 
I>aTing this time his dominions were ably governed by his 
aultana Toorkan Khatoon, after whose death he made his 
eacajpe. But the desolate condition of that extensive portion 
of hio empire which had been ravaged by the barbarous tribe 
of Gaz, smote the aged monarch with a melancholy from 
which he never recovered, and he died in 1175, at the age 
of aeventy-three, leaving a high reputation for humani^, 
justice, valour, and magnanimity. 

Sanjar was the last prince of the house of Seljuk who 
ei^yed any large share of prosperity. Togftil III., with 
whose reign l^rminated the Persian branch, was slain by 
the monarch of Kharism, as he rushed intoxicated into the 
field of battle. But the tiibe itself spread over all Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Egypt ; and the dynastiea of Jconium 
and of Aleppo are well known in the history of Western Asia. 
For more than a century, — that is from the decline of 
the Seljukian dynasty until the conquest of Persia by Hoo- 
UJlu Kiuin, the grandson of Zingis, — the greater part of that 
country was distracted by the contest of a class of petty 
princes calling themselves Attabegs,* who arose from the 

'* Atlsbef i» a TufWsb detlcnatton, eompoandcd of the vrords AH^ 
■ssisr sr Mtor, sad Bsg, latii «. e. gnvemor of a lord or priaos 
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dMfty of tli« UMng MBp]r«t 4ild nmfped ha laireit frofiiiMiL 
Tile «T«nt6 of each a period doukl eonvoy neither inBtnctiiMi 
nor mnuMftioiit ; thou^ there is one family beienging to 
tiiii era which olaimt some atlentioli. 

Hnesun Subah, well known in after thnei in tiie East «• 
Shiek 111 G«bel, and by Sttrepeane ae the ^Hd Man of the 
Mountain, or King of the AsMMins, was the eon of an Arab 
of the race of Subah the Hom^tOi and eoUeg^HtompankHi 
of the celebrated Nitam td Mnlk, and Of the poet Omar ' 
Keyomee, at Niehaponr. GlOomy and iMerred by nature, 
his studies assumed their complexion from his mind, and 
he became a morose and moody visionary^ A prediction^ the 
ofispring doubtless of his mystical purstutay implying that an 
exalted destiny awaited' certain students in their eeminary^, 
gave rise to a mutual agreement, that whosoerer of the 
threti friends first attained to power should »sist the for- 
lunes of the two who were less successful. The tnm ef 
prosperity smiled soonest on Nisarti ulMulk, and Omar 
ICeyoomee was not long in preferring his claim te the bene^ 
of their compact. " In what can I best assist thee 1" d#* 
Inanded the minister, as he warmly greeted his friend. 
** Place me," ifaid Omar, enamoured of poetry and~ ease^ 
*' where my life mar pass without care or annoyance, and 
where win6 in abundance may inspire my muse." A pen^ 
aion was accordingly assigned to him on the fertile district 
of Nishi4>our, where Omar lired and died. His tomb still 
exists ; and the writer of these pages heard the story tcld 
over the grave by a brother rhymster, und a most congenial 
iqjirit. ' 

Hussun was much more ambitious. After yMrs af tratei 
he also repaired to court, and reminded the vizier of theit 
agreement. But the establishment to which Nizam nl Muft 
ti|>pointed him was spumed by the ungrateful Arab, who, 
failing in an attempt to undermine his benefactor in the 
favour of Alp Arslan, retired, in a transport of shame and 
fury, the implacable foe of the man who had endeavoured to 
Serve him. Concealed in the house g( ft respectable land* 
holder at Rh^, where his sanguine spirit often vented itself in 
threats of visionary projects, an unguarded boast, "that 
with the aid of two devoted friends he would overthrow tii* 
power of thdt Toork (Malek Shah), so alarmed his simple 
host, that h« believed ti&e head of Ms gn^t to be tmmt 



«tt«Baf»eA merntlf U) togtflato U« diet, and td iDdiie^ 
Imn t« tike phyvk «nit«d to pcrr^ons laboating und^f mentad 
•dsMngftteat. Htistaii tsftiled at the imtftake; aM maniy 
yawB ah«r, whdn hi« ^Mwet wfts eMAblishod «t Roodb&r, 4ii 
printed away th« mm old ais to Mft da«tle of Ailahatmmt, 
And faayii^ tr«filed him tHth ail kindness and courtesy, a^ 
dr^Med him in ttieh tetms as thesd,-^** Well, my good friend, 
do you 0till deem mo intano t Hate yotl brought any' more 
i&fldksine for mol-^^^or do yott now comprehend the power of 
a feyv determined and nnited men V* 

We a&all not Mow this singular zeatot ihrongh the va- 
riooa straft of that Ciiroer in whieh, after becoming a conreit 
to the ooctrines of the Ismaelians,* he employed all his 
energy in working on the enthnsiasm- of others, and attach- 
ing to himself a band of devoted adherents, in order to se- 
oiire the power he coveted. Shut dut by his saturnine dis- 
position, nis profligate and dangerous character, and his pij- 
«ttli«r opinions^ noA all ordinary paths to distinction^ he 
•asnaged his tUrat of dominion, as 'well as his hatred oi the 
•peoies, by enthralting the souk of men, and establishing a 
moral despotism more absolute and terrible than that of the 
mightiest monarchs of his time. Sunerstition, or a blind 
dOTOted ftuth, was the ittstrttmenf Willi which he wrought ; 
■ad «ueh was the influence he acquired, that the greatest 
ptiiice« tren!S>led at his namo. * 

The united voice of Afiit caRed on Sultan Sanjar to root 
«iit ^i« detestiMe sect from hit empire .* but a warning note, 
miuied by a dagger to his piltow, struck a degree of terror 
Btto th# heifft ol that nndkunt^d warrior, which no danger 
in the ield ooold have inspired, and he desisted from the 
imterprise. Caliphs, princes, and nobles fell victims to the 
secret &rms of the Ismaeliana ; the imams and mollahs who 
preached against snch murderous deeds and doctrines wei'e 
poniard^) pensioned, or sflenced ; and for some years the 
Mowers of the Sheik ul Gebel increased in number and in 
fairtolenoe. But the potlrer of these banded toffians, deriving 

^ Tbe tsmftdfsns derive (heir appellatien ttotn adrdcatlrig the preten, 
sionfl of Ismael, ion of Jaflier, mxtU imam, ,to tbe pontificate, instead of 

' Ms yottDger bnfthef Kanzlin. Tbey also profess eCTtain doctrines ab* 
hortmt to orthodox lalamism, and are in fhct tbe remains of the ancieni 
KannatUans who diatarbed (he faith in tbe reifv of Haroun al 1tuehii> 

-aMd wlislHive haoirkaowB aadar varifStts oiliar myilioal d soi fn a H o i * 
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itt Tery ewenca ftom the imnd that crMted H, toM -uit 
long sorrive its founder. The system, it is trnet mnnteined 
itself for some time aiiber the death of Htissun, and of hi« 
■oil Keah Bazooig Omeid, who was also a chief of grepft 
energy. But it was rather by the impulse it had reeehred 
from their leaders than its own inherent -strength ; and, in 
1256, the iniquitoi:^ fabric crumbled fimlly into miqa befow 
he breath of Hoolaku, after having endur^ for more than 
ne hundred and seventy years, a disgrace and a terror to 
Asia. 

The condition of Persia, after the extinction of the Selju* 
cides, was such as could not long continue. It was one of 
thosie junctures which invariably call forth some gianf^ 'epif it 
to ** ride on the whirlwind and direct the storm ; -* though 
scarcely could human foresight anticipate the nature of the 
tempest which came, not to clear the political atmosphere, 
but to desolate the land. 

It falls not within our province to describe the progress 
of that dreadful power which, wielded by the ruthless Zingis, 
burst like a thunder cloud over Asia, deluging it with bl<Md, 
and covering it with ruins ; nor tell how the. son of a petty 
khan, after struggling for more thui thirty years with in- 
credible difficulties, became the chief of many tribes,*— the 
leader of almost countless armies, — the destroyer of mil- 
lions of his fellow-creatures, and conqueror of more than 
half the world. Never did the Almighty in his wrath 
send forth so fearful a scourge-i-never was huoEian life so 
lavishly expended ! His progress was as rapid as that of 
the destroying angel ; but it was not until the latter ye^is 
that the rash defiance, of Mohammed, sultan of Khahsm, 
turned the tide of destruction westward. Ic was then that 
700,000 Mogul soldiers swept over the rich valley of the 
So^, takini;, burning, and razing, in their course, the cities 
of Bokhara, Samarcand, Khojend, Otrar^ Ourgunge, Mem, 
Balkh, and many others, — ^that Khorasan was ravaged, its 
towns pillaged, and its people barbarously massacred, — that 
Nishapour was levelled with the earth, ))aying the forfeit of 
unseasonable loyalty with the blood of the whofe inhabitants,* 

* ISo complete we are told, was the destnietion of the city, that a hmw 
eOQld gallop over Us site without stumbling ; and the agfrefsie ef 
■taugbter, including the people of the neighbouring districts Who took 
wAigewithia itsmla,aiid most of whom wers kiUsd in eotihissd, 
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UwlhMvtlM pTOviUcMof Perskf from th« Oa«p!to % tbe 
-Soiithdm Gttlf, from the Tedjea to tho Tigris^ weto a^ettm 
and pluiodeFed, mid diftt such plaojes tu failed lit the ftiM 
MBmnioiiS' to open their gates nndeiwtot the seterest pnnu^ 
4Aent. 

Before his career was atrested hy death, Zingis, eatiaM 
inrith blood, and at length awake to the hnani^ of his et* 
terminating system, wished to tepahr the minhe had caneed ; 
Ink it was too late, and he bequeathed to his children fais 
desolated dominions. To ^ ihard of Hool&ka it fell fo 
eomplete the subjugation of Persia; and with .an army bf 
]SO/N)0 Ikoraemen, and lOOO families of Chinese artificers 
-and engineers, the crandsdtk of ^e Mogul chief marched 
fircnin the conquest of AllahanlOWt towards Constantinople. 
Snt the persuasions of Nazir n Dien, ^e eelebtated astrono- 
mer, diverted the^ storm to thd City of the Faithfii!, the 
Wpiendid abodd of the famfly of Abbas. The last remaiitzAg 
imantom of that once powerfbl ilynaety^ waa swept aWay )^ 
the t6rrent ; the ruins Of Bagdad w'ere deluged with the 
blood of its citi2ens ; and the emph-e of the caliphs paased 
kito the hands of a barbarian. 

But HoohilEu was net in all respecta a baibarian. Cott- 
qneet and Yehgeance claimed their day and their irictims ; 
but he could sheathe the sword, and contemplate the enjot- 
tnents of literature and acience. In his residence on the 
fiiir plains of Maragha, he solaced his houra of repose with 
the converse of {^osophers and sages. The learned Nadr 
II Dien, released by him from the prisons of the Ismaelian9> 
was supplied with the meana of constructing ah observatory, 
from which, under his auspices, cfame forth the well-knowh 
aittronomictd work known by. tiie name of the Delkhanee 
Tablea.* 

Abaka BSian, the son of Hoolaku, was distmgniahed fbr 

eamanred, it is ssserted, to tli« nnmber of I,V4t/K)0. In this tbe natlTa 
anttmra, fbll0w«d by Petit la OraU, as Weil as th« fiabeett al deyer, 
tgnt; and anoUwr WMk daelafaa. ihatlt laolE twelva days to count llto 
|Mdiaa. But a neaiiy equal number of alain la by tbe same writen 
assigned to tbe sacks of Mem, Herat, and Bagdad, forming atotallhr 
Iwyond all credibility. 

* Eelkkmtu4, or cMef of (he tHbes, was ftae modest title assamsd by 
liie graadaon ofZingia. Tbe tables of Na^r a Dien, and Dliigb B^ 

aattU highly esteemed, and are referred lo for the latitude and lon|^ 
i or many plaeeo iiotyet Used by Eoropeaii observation. 
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«Mom and demencr; bat, as if the Divine decree had 
gone forth against the lasting, prosperity of despotic dynasties, 
we look in Tain for events of / splendour ot of interest in the 
subsequent reigns. A gleam of roTiving glory did indeed 
illumine that of Ghazan ; and his Institutes, which were 
eempiled from many sources, are still celebrated in the East. 
His son Mohammed Khodabundeh is principally famous for 
being the -first Persian monarch who proclaimed himself of 
the sect of AU, and for building the city of Sultanieh, where 
his tomb still forms a conspicuous object. From his death 
until the conquests of Timur, the history of the countiy 
afiords nothing beyond the ordinary detail of ciyil broils, 
crimes, murders, and disturbances, which are ever the pie- 
hide to some great revolution. 

The vast regions of Scythia have pflen been termed tiis 
birth-place of heroes, — the teeming laboratory whenee na- 
tions ready formed ever and anon issue to supplant the 
enfeebled inhabitants of more eenial cUmes. Timur or Ta"* 
merlane claimed ancestry in the same stock as Zingis, bat 
derived his immediate descent from Karachar Nevian,, the 
counsellor of Zagatai Khan, son of that conqueror. Brave 
and energetic from his earUest youth, he assumed that share 
in the struggles of the times to which he was called by his 
birth as hereditary prince of Kesh, and by his rank as com- 
mander of 10,000 horse, bestowed on him by. the khakhan 
or emperor. But it was not till the age of twenty-five, and 
when the successors of Tuglick Timur, monarch of Cashgar 
and Jitteh, or Turkistan, in Mavar al Nahar, had forced all 
the petty princes to flight or to submission, that the spirit 
of the Kiture conqueror was called fully into action. From 
that period his life became a continued scene of enterprise, 
danger, distress, or triumph, until the invader was repelled ; 
and at the age of thirty-four the deliverer of his country was 
hailed as supreme ruler, in a general corultai, or diet of the 
whole Zagataian empire. 

With his own hands he placed on his head the crown q( 
gold, and girt on the imperial cincture ; yet, while the princes 
and nobles showered upon him gold and jewels, and hailed 
him as Lord of the Age and Conqueror of the World, Timur, 
with a modesty, the o^pring of prudence as much as of 
Jmmility, declined these titles, contenting himself with Um 
■fanple appellation of Ameer, noble or chief, by which to thii 
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day lie is ^nerallv recognised in the East. His patieneii 
and persevei^ce auring the strugs^Ie were not less conspie* 
uoos than his courage and sagacity in managing the dis- 
cordant materiUs of his power, and in seizing every oppor- 
tDnity for increasing it. " I once," says Timur himself in 
his Institutes, <* was forced to take shelter from my enemies 
in a ruined building, where I sat alone for many hours. To 
dirert my mind from my hopeless condition, I fixed my ob- 
servation upon an ant that was carrying a grain of com 
larger than itself up a high wall. I num^red the eflbrts it 
made to accomplish this object ; the grain fell sixty-nine times 
to the ground, but the insect persevered, and the seventieth 
time it reached the top of the wall. The sight gave ine 
courage at the moment, and I never forgot the lesson it con- 
▼eyed."* 

^^he di3voted attachment of his followers atld kinsmen, and 
&e patriarchal manners of a Tartar tribe, are well portrayed 
by mmsdf in the work above quoted. He- was encamped 
in the vicinity of Balkh wilii a very small force, and after 
keying watch during the whole of a night dedicated to 
meditation and prayer, was, towards morning, engaged m 
earnest' supplication,— "imploring Ahnighty Godf" says he, 
** that he would deliver me from ^hat wandering life. . . . 
And I had not yet rested from my devotions, when a num- 
ber of people appeared afar off; and they were passing along 
ib a line with the hiU :. and I mounted my horse and ^ame 
behind them, that I mldit know their condition, and what 
men they were. And ihey were in all seventy horsemen ; 
and^I asked of them, saying, 'Warriors, who are ye V and 
titey answered me, ' We are the servants of the Ameer 
^Hmur, and we wander in search of him, and, lo ! we find 
him not* And I said unto them, * How say ye if I be your 
ffqide, and conduct ye unto him V And one of them put hii 
horse to speed, and went and carried the news to the leaders, 
saying, *We have found a guide who can lead us to the 
Ameer Timur.' And the leaders drew back the reins of 
their horses, and gave orders that I should appear before 
^m. And they were three troops ; and the leader of tiM' 
first was Tuglick Kojeh Berlaus, and the leader of the second 

^ A similar inddent inspired Robert Braoe« thd restorer of ths SIMM 
wmutityt ^"^ ceuwfs to pe raw eis to hts patriortft nuiWr aWsg , 
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WM Amcei Syf n Dieiii and the leader ef ^ third maa 7oa*< 
buck Bahauder. And when tiieir eyes fell upon me, th^^ 
were overwhelmed with joy ; and tney alighted fi(om theur 
hertee, and they etUne and kneeled; apd they kissed my. 
tftirnjip. I also alighted from iny horse and took each m 
them in my arms ; and I put my turban oi) the head of Tog* 
lick Kojeh ; and my girdle, which was very rich in jewels, 
and wrought with gold, I bound on the loins of Ameer Syf 
i| Dien ; and I clothed Toubuck Bahauder in my cloak. And 
hey wept, and I wept also. And the hour of prayer was arriveds 
Kid we prayed together ; and I collected my people together 
and made a feast.** 

With qualities so ingratiating, and the high mental supe- 
riority w^h Timur possessed over the rude soldiers of 
Turkistan, his success was certain. Unchecked by human 
agrmpatbies or feelii^, while his ambition increased with die 
power of gratification, he led' his myriads with appaltinff 
rapidity over country ajfler country, trampling n^narchs and 
^eir armies into dust,«— rasing cities, and cooVerting' fertile 
piains into smoking deserts. From the banks ^ the Irtisoh 
to the gates of Moscow, Tarta^ ww subdued, Sealing the 
Hindoo-Coosh, " those stony girdles of the e9f^" his fietce. 
Moguls stooped 1^ an e^le on the rich fields of Hindostan, 
deluged them wiU blood, burnt the temples, extenninated 
the idolaters^ and a mpeUed cooverstoui mving accroached 
with the fury of the sidvancing wave, he retreated with the 
celerity of the retiring* tide, leaving ruin vnd disaster behind. 

The conquest of Persia and Annenia, of Syi^a, Asia . 
Minor, Georgia, and the Caucasus, was more arduous. The^ 
warlike Bajazet sat on the Ottoman throQe, aipd was master 
of vast resources. Yet the vigorous hoetilities of a. feif 
yean effected ^is gigantic enterprise ; ^nd the bloody field 
of An^ra saw Timur without a rival in the Efutern World) 
and his anta^nist a captive. 

Persiai di^ed into petty states,^ was in 90 eondition to 
reaisi the invader. Gheas u Bien, prince of Khurasan, aiUi 
slanding a siege- in Herat, was foiled to submit. Nishapoor 
lad Siibsawar opened their gates and were spared. Nissa, 
Abiverd, and Deregus, were ravaged in the ensuing tprii>g ;^ 
and the strong fortress of Kelaat surrendered at discretion. 
The ruler of Mazunderan next tendered his homage, aqd 
Xhora^an and Seistan were awed ij^o. ol^edjience.. 4)9 thu; 
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opportonit^r the people broke ovt Into inmnectioii, pre^ 
vpkiiig punishment b^ acts of unaT«iIing tveacheij ; and 
Timin' yisited them with eignat chastisement. Swarms of 
fTooikee soldiers were let loose upon the country ; heaps 
of carcasses and pyramids of heads were raised ; and the 
kin^ and nobles were sent captives to Samarcand. A re- 
beliions chieftain was hunted through Mekran ; Candaiiair 
and Keiaat were taken by assault ; and the A^ans of tiie 
Solyman-Koh) who, after tubraittin^, had tlB*owiaoff their 
allegiance, were extirpated or earned into slavery. RM 
'vma plundered ; Seltanieh yielded to an impost ; Saree> and 
Amel were sayed by opportune obedience. IriUc was sab* 
^ued and its strongholds destroyed. Azerbijan Ihen became 
the theatre of pillage and bloodshed ; and even 1^ flatter* 
ing histoiian of the house of Timur declares, that the camagt 
that depopulated Nakshtvan and the fair valley of the Araaes 
was kmrwle. 

The capture of Ba^ad, as related by the same anther,* 
affords a characteristu: picture of the indomitable resohitioii 
of Timur, and the resietlees intrepid)^ of his troops. Oil 
the approach of the Tartan, a carrier-pi^on was despatched 
Irom Kubbeh Ibramliov a place of pilgnmaee, about twentyp 
seven leagues north-west of the capital, wiSi a note to warn 
the saltan of his danger ; and Ahmed Eelkhanee removed 
his family and ^fleets to the south side of the Tigrisf break* 
iag down the bridge pnd sinking the boats. The mvader, 
on discrrering this chtumrtance, compelled the chief persoa 
sf the place to send'anothdr pigeon, with a aotifieatioo nn 
the same handMoiting, that the alarm was. a false one ; and 
this strataeem relazod the sultan's vigilance, though it did 
not throw him entirely off his guard. A march of the in- 
credible lenath of nearly^eighty ftiies, without a hah, brought 
Timur and ms army to the bniks of the Tigris, on the mom* 
ing of the &th September, L393 ; and the empennr, who, on 
horseback en the opposite side, anxious^ watched the eastern 
horizon, beard the mingled din of the horns, kettbdrums, 
and trumpets, and saw ue countless multitudes blackening 
the plain as squadron followed squadron with fearful rapidity. 
Without once stopping theymcnred onward, plunging into 

' * S«B Pettt-iaGroix's traiwiatioii of Staeiaef u Uea AU, and Frioa^ 

Mahommedaniam, vid. iii. p. 153, et »eq. 

P 
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llie rapid stroim as into a familiar element. Above af 
as below the city, and through <eTery ayenue, they raabe^ 
till no differenjce could be diaceined* between the water and 
the dry land, both were so completely covered with the armed 
throng. Tbe inhabitants stood gazing with astonishment, 
" biting their fingers," asking each other what manner of men 
these might be, and acknowledging in the success of -such 
boldness the evidence of Divine protection. The sulta 
Distantly fled, and was followed by a large party of Toorks- 
beaded by their bravest officers. All day and night th 
chase continued, and next morning ifound the pursuers on 
the bank of the Euphrates, which uey crossed, partly by the 
assistance of boats, partly by swimming. But the strength 
of the horses was not equal to the zed qf the riders. AH 
had sunk under fatigue,, except forty-five of the best mounted 
ameers and generals, when they overtook the retreating 
party, 2000 strong, on the 'celebrated plain of Kerbelah. 
Two hundred of the sultan's force turned and spurred against 
the jaded Tartars, who, dismounting, .repulsed their oppo- 
nents with fliffhts -of arrows. This manoeuvre was irequenthr 
repeated ; tiU at length the pursuers being nearly exhausted, 
the fugitives suddenly brougnt the combat to issue hand to 
hand. Many were killed, but the assailants were driven 
back ; and the sultan, followed by his escort, escaped, leavii^ 
the bloody and hard-fought field to the wearied Tartars. 
, We shall dwell no longer on the exploits of Tamerlane, 
who, at. his death, in 1405, bequeathed tne Zagataian empire 
to his grandson Peer Mohammed.* That prince's claim was 
disputed by his cousin Khuleel Sultan ;t and the contest was 
terminated by the murder of the former. The latter fell the 
victim of his infatuated attachment to the beautiful Shad ul 
Mulk it and the virtuous Shah Mirz'a, 3rou]igest son of Timur, 
who in the lifetime of his father had ^vemed Khorasan, was 
^at length hailed as sovereign. Inheriting no passion for con- - 
quest, this monarch sought but to heal the wounds inflictei 
in the former reign. He rebuilt Herat and Mem ; and hii 

* Son of Jehavjire Mlrza, eldest sen of Timor. 

t Bon of Meran Sbah Minsa, third son of Tinrrar. 

4 A. female of worse than doabtftil ebatacier, flnr whom KhnleA 
squandered the immense treasures amassed by his g randftttier. Shs 
was at least fUthfbl to him,— for when he died, she struck a ponjanl is 
)Mr heart, and the lovers were buried in one tomb at Rh6. (See Di 
Gttignes, and Maloolm*s History. 
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splendid court became thtf resort of the philosopher, the man 
•f science, and the poet. His only wars of importance were 
iwith the rebellious Turkomans of Asia Minor, whom he com- 
pletely subjected. 

Uli]^ oegy the son of Shah Rokh, a prince devoted to 
flcientmc pursuits, was called to the throne at the death of 
his lathe? ; but his reign is chiefly remafkable^for the assem- 
bly of astronomers convoked by him, whose labours produced 
Ifaat set of tables which bear his name, and arev still highly 
alued. He was deposed and put to death in 1449^ by his 
on, Abdul Lateef, -who in hu turn was slain within six 
months by his soldiers. 

Persia was once more the prey of that confusion which 
always attends the decay of a dynasty ; and the kingd(mi at 
Length fell into the hands of three separate sovereigns. Of 
these, Sultan Hussein Mirza, a descendant of Timur, kept a 

?lendid court at Herat, and governed Khorasail.* Kara 
ussuiT, the Turkoman chie/ of the Black Sheep, ac<nnred 
S»8ses8ion of Azerbijan, Irak, Fars, and Kerman ; but iJzun 
ussun, chief of the Turkomans of the White Sheep, who 
fixed himself in Armenia, Mesopotamia, and part of Asia 
Minor, subsequently drove him out, and, having acquired all 
Western Persia, attacked the Turkish emperor Mdiaromed 
II. This ra^ attempt was checked by a severe defeat, 
which terminated his schemes of ambition. His sons, 
grandsons, and nephews contended for his territories, but 
their ephemeral existence was cut short by the rise of a new 
and more vigorous power { when Persia, so long wasted by 
foreign oppression .and internal disorder, saw at Tengdi some 
j^ospect of repose under the powerful sceptte of a native 
prince. 

* He was in fact nominal rolor of tb« empire ct Timnr, and Ihr aoms 
time successflilly resisted the ineureiona of tbe Uzbecln, who, in.tlMiir 
turn, under Sliabibanee Ktaan, drove oat' hia aona and overturned the, 
Mogul power: Much regarding fhia prince may be learned ttmn that 
cMeUent work, tbe << liamoin of Balber,*' tranalaied by Dr. Leyden aa4 
Mr. Erajune. 
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CHAPTER VII, 
Jiy-Mi the JRiMi of ikt Suffweana to the Fr$9mU Time. 

•iMlk iaflhe u Dien^-Sndder a Diw-^rigin ofthe KonUlMMili Tribe»* 
Sultan Hyder— Shah Ismael—Sbab Tamasp— First aecredited Enfojr 
from England— Shah Abbaa the Great— Anecdote— The Shirley^ 
Sir Dodmore Cotton— Character of Abbaa— dbah Snffbe— Abbas u.— 
Shah Solyman— Shah Hussein— Rebellion of Meer Vais— Invasion oC 
Persia by BAahmoud GhiHee— Siege, Famine, and Fall oT lapahao— 
Abdication of Hussein— Atrocities committed by the Afghans — Death 
of Habmoad— Succeeded by Ashruff— Rise of Nadir &otili~ He is 
CMTOwned at Mogan-'-Oanqaest of India— Sobssqueat Crimea and Fitts 
— Troublea after his Death— Kuream Khan— StragcglM between the 
Zund and Kuiur THbes fbr the Throi^— Terminate in Favour of Aga 
Mohammed Khan Kqjur— His Character and Fate— Acceasion of 
Ftttsh AH Shab-- Principal Events of his Relgn-^War and Treaty of 
Peace in 1898 with Russia— Mofder of Mr, Orebayadoff-ExpediliiMi 
ofthe Prince Royal into Khoraaaa— Probable DownfiUl of tbs Kiqir 
Dynasty. 

In. the town of Aidebil liTed Sheik Suflbe n Dien, a holy 
penon, who drew his lineage from MooeH Kauxim, the 
aevei^ Imam. Hie mantie oeacended with increased sanc- 
tity to his son Sudder u Dien, whom sovereigns visited in 
his cell ; even the gnat TWeiiane oond^sceiKting to repair 
thither to he refreshed by his blessing. ** Is there ansht that 
Timur can do for thy comfort or satisfriction 1" demanded th» 
coni^ueror. ** Give up to me those Tuits whom ^oa hast 
earned off as captives," was the disinterested reply ; and the 
request being granted, the saint clothed and dismissed them 
with presents. The tribes to which they belonged declared 
themsdves the disciples and champions of their benefactor.^ 

Theii: children," sajs Sir John Malcolm, " preserved sacred 
the obligation of their fathers ; and the descendants of, the 
captives of Timur became the supporters of the family of 
Suffee, and enabled the son of a devotee to ascend one of 
the most splendid thrones in the world." 

* The Zeenut al Tuareelik relates this ftct. The names of the seven 
tribes, who afterward were distinguished by a particular headdress, aud 
isrmed Kussiibashes, were the Oostiyaloa, the Shamloo, the Nikalloo^ 
the fiaharioo, the Zoolkuddur, the KiUur, and the Allbhar. 
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Sultan Hyder,* fifth in descent from Sheik Suffice, in 
^hose blood mingled that of the powerfiil chief of the White 
Shieep, Uzun Hutonni Was the fiist of the race who obtained 
tempdral power ; but he fell in an enterprise against Shir- 
vmiy and his tomb at Ardebil is still a place of pilgrimage. 
Yakoob, a descendant of Uztm, slew Ali, the successor of 
Hyder ; but in 1499, a few years after the death of Yakoob, 
"we find Ismael, third son of Hyder by a daughter of the said 
fiussun, heading his adherents at the age of fourteen, and 
defeating the hereditary enemy of his family, the ruler of 
^hirwan. 'A like good fortune attended his arms in two 
encounters with princes of the White' Sheep, and made him 
master of Azerbijan. In the succeeding campaign he got 
possession of Irak ; and in four years auer taking the field 
all Persia had submitted to his sway. 

Ismael, not being bom the chief o( a tribe, had no hered- 
itary quarrels to avenge, and, instead of being an object of 
hostility to any, was rather regarded with reyerence and 
devotion by alL Professing the doctrines of the Sheahs,— < 
which, being the least powerful of the two. great Moham- 
medan 8e6ts, was therefore' the most zealous and united,—* 
he availed hnnself of the enthusisism of his followers ; and, 
secure in the devotion of the seven Kuzzilbash tribes, who 
had consecrated their swords to the defence of their king 
^and religion, the descendant of Sheik Suffee proceeded fear- 
lessly in his career of victoiy. 

For fifteen years fortune smUed on his arms. Bagdad and 
its dependencies were subdued ; the Uzbecks were driven 
from Khorasan ; their prince, the brave Shahibanee Khan^f 

* Soltan and sbab were common titles, assumed by religious ssceticsy 
probably in allasion to the celestial kingdom tbey are supposed to enjoy. 

t An incident highly eharacteristle'nftbe country and limes occnrred 
en the4ie«th of this monarch. The prince of Mazunderan, who still held 
out against 8hah Ismael, and' who had often declared, in the idiomatic 
language of his ebuntry, that " his hand was on the skirt of Shahibanee 
Khan*s robe*' (that is, he depended on him for protection), was one day 
•itting in coiMt surrounded by bis nobles, when a stranger entering, 
addressed him thus :-<-** Prince, thou hast <rften declared that thy hand 
was on the skirt of Shahibanee Khan ; thon mayst now boast that his is 
upon thine."* With these words, drawing a human hand firom under his 
garment, he threw it upon the skirt of the prince's robe, and, rushing 
throuch the midst of the astonished attendants, escaped aninjored. R 
was the severed hand of Shahibanee Shan, who had fkUen in a deeisivs 
setioii near Mera. By the order of his conqueror, his body was diM- 
■lembored, and ths limbs were despatched to diflbrent places vtfimiAf 

P3 
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•was killed, ami Ba]kh acknowledged his anthority. B«t a 
more fonnidable enemy was yet to be encountered. Soltaa 
8elim, fired with pious zeai, advanced from Constantinople 
toenish the rising power of Persia. The armies met aa 
the frontiers of Aaeri>ijan, where, in spite Qf prodigiea 4>f 
iwlour, Ismael was defeated; and although his adversary 
reiqied no real advintagsB from his dear-bought victory, the 
disappointment was so seyere that he was never again seen 
to smile. 

On Selim's death the son of Hyder crossed the Aras and 
sttbdued Georgia ; but he soon afterward died at Ardebil, 
leaving a name on which the Persians dwell with enthusiasm, 
as the restorer of their country, the founder of the most 
brilliant of their Mohammedan dynasties, as well as of their 
national faith, — the tenets of the $heahs. 

Tamasp succeeded his father when onlv ten years of ace ; 
and his reign was long and prosperous, although at. first dis- 
turbed by me mutual jealousies of the Kuzzilbash chiefs. 
His territories were mvsded by the Uzbecks on the east, and 
the Ottomans on the west ;. both of whom were repulsed. 
He hoq>itably received Humaioon, emperor of India, who 
had been forced to fly by his rebellious nobles ; and the aid 
granted by him enabled tfaSe exiled monarch to regain his 
throne. Anthomr Jenkinscm, one o{ the earliest of English 
adventurers to Persia, visited the court of Tamasp as an 
envoy from Queen EUzabeth ; but the intolerance of the Mo- 
hammedan sovereica drove the Christiatt from his presence. 

The family of Shah Tamaro was numerous, and all his 
sons in succession made an enort for the crown ; but their 
abort reigns merit little notice. Hyder, Ismael, Mohammed, 
passed away: Humza Mirza, his son, was assassinated; 
when at lenffui a new claimant for the throne, supported by 
two powerful Kuzzilbash chiefs, appeared in the person of 
Abbas, youngest brother of the murdered Humza. This 
prince, who when an infant had been appointed governor of 
Xhorasan, under tutelage of Ali Kouli Khan Shamloo, was, 
in 1589, proclaimed king by the discontented nobles of that 
province and forced to appear in arms against his father. 

tokeiM flf vtelory. The sUn of the head, siaflU with hay, was seat M 
fhe Turkish emperor at Coastantlhople ; and the scull, set la gold, jras 
mtt to the horrid use ofadriiAing-cfip, and thus employed hy 
latassl sa gnst ooessilMis. 
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In 1585 they led him towarde Ittk\ Cftsbin surrendered 
abd SulUa MobAtuned, deeerted by his iinny, is not men- 
tioned again in hiatory. Foreign aggreaaions and internal 
diaturbancea, however, atill prevailed. The Uzbecka on tht 
one hand, and the Ottomans on the other, ravaged the coun- 
try, and rival chieftains pursued their own quarreia in their 
aovereign^s name. Abbas did not remain long, a paji^eant 19 
the hai^ of othera ; and three buay years saw him m undie^ 
puted possession of power. 

In me spring of 1689 the Turks, again invaded Peraia, 
when, in order .to watch their movements, he encamped on 
^e banks of the Georgian Kour. While standing one da]f 
near the river with a few of his generals, some of th« 
enemy's officers invited the party to cross and partake of 
their hospitality. Abbas instantly complied, was well enter- 
tained, and gave in return an invitation to his new friends, 
" We shall attend you with pleasure," said one of the Turks, 
'^ as we expect you will contrive to obtain for us a sight of 
your young monarch, whose fame already ^surpasses his 
years, and who gives promise of attaining to great glory." 
The prince smiled, and promised to do his utmost to gratify 
tiieir wishes. The behaviour of the Persians, on regaining 
the opposite side of the stream, soon convinced them that 
their guest was the sovereign whom they desired so much 
to see. Abbas enjoyedtheir surprise^ repaid their hospitaUty 
sumptuously, and dismissed them loaded with presents. 

Tnis reign witnessed tiie commencement of an amicable 
intercourse between the English and Persian nations, which 
subsisted for many years. Sir Anthony Shirley, a gentle- 
man of family, was induced by the Bar} of Essex to proceed 
to the c6urt of Abbas, whither he repaired with his brother 
Sir Robert and twenty-six followers; "gallantly mounted 
and ridily furnished," and bearing valuable gifts, as a soldier 
of fortune desirous of entering his serv^e. The king re- 
ceived him with i&arked distinction, jHTomised every encour- 
agement, and gave him splendid presents. For example, he 
sent forty horses all caparisoned, two of the saddles beipg- 
gilded, and adorned with rubies and turquoises, the rest 
either plated with silver or covered with embroidered velvet ; 
sixteen mules and twelve camels laden with tents and furni- 
ture for his house or for travelling ; and, lastly, one thousand 
tomans in money. ' The monarch afterward treated the £ng- 
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lishman with an extraordinary degree of familiarity. ** Since 
he hath been with me," says one of the royal letters, *'wa 
haye daily eaten out of bne dish and dnuk of one cop, Vke 
two brothers." 

Nor was this confidence misplaced. The military skill of 
the Shirleys enabled Abbas to discipline his army,- to orgai»- 
ize an efficient artillery, and thus to oyerthrow the Ottoman 
power, which till then had been so formidable to Persia. In 
the decisive action, in which 100,000 Turks were dispersed 
by little more than 60,000 warriors on the opposite side, Sir 
Robert attended the king, and received three wounds. On 
the evening of the victory, as the latter sat on the field of 
battle conversing with his ^hief officers and some of his prin- 
cipal captives, a man of uncommon stature was led past by a 
youth to whom he had surrendered. The shah demanded 
who he was. " I belong to the Kurd family of Mookree," 
was the reply. ** Dehver him to Roostum Beg," said the 
monarch, recollecting that a member of his household so 
named and of the same tribe had a feud with the prisoner's 
kindred. But Roostum refused to receive him. **I hope 
your majesty will pardon me," said he ; ** my honour^ it is 
true, demands his blood ; but I have made a vow never to 
take advantage of an enemy who is bound, and in distress." 
A speech so noble seemed to reflect upon the king, who,' In 
the irritation of the moment, ordered ihe captain of his guard 
to strike off the prisoner's head. The Kurd, hearing this 
command, burst his bonds, drew his dagger, and sprang to- 
wards Abbas. A struggle ensued, afid all the lights being 
extinguished, no one dared to strike lest he should pierce the 
monarch instead of his assailant. There was a moment of 
inexpressible horror, until the royal Toice was h^ard to ex- 
claim twice, " I have' seized his hbnd ! I have seized his 
hand !" Lights were brought — tiie captive was slain by*» 
hundred swords, — and the lung, who had wrested the dagger 
from him, reseated himself in the assembly, and continued 
** to drink goblets of pure wine and to receive the heads of 
his. enemies till twelve o'clock at ni^t."* In conseqiience 
of this victory, not only were the Turks kept in check doling 



* Malefdm's History, flrom Anthoine de Gorvsa and t\» Znbd ai 

mkk,— the heads thus received, according to the custom of the kings oC 
Ftetia^ an Hid to have amounted to 10^ • 
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kii teij^ iHit the nHiole of tiieir poMeanona oh tba G«»i 
BMB, in AierbijaHi Geoxfia, Kurdistan^ Bagdad, Mdtul, wd 
Biarbekiri were reannex^ to the Peraian empire ; while oH 
the eaat the ixtcuiaions of the Uzbecki were completefy coo- 
txelled, and Khorazen deliviBred irom> their ravages. 

The prosperity of the Portuguese settlement at OmkQzhad 
excited the envy of Abbas. He conpeiTed that the conquest 
of it would add ^eatly to his resources ; and aware that he 
could effect notung without naval co-operation, he applied 
to the English East India Company, who, listening to the. 
•ogttestio&s of avarice, and jeslous of a fleurishii^r rival, 
l»aaily gave their assistance. The place fell, after a brave 
defence ; but both parties were disappointed. The Peraian 
monarch found that his vision of wealth shrunk from the 
touch of a despot ; while the British discovered that the 
commode which ihey desired to turn into the channel of 
Gombroon could not be allured to the ports ef an arbitrary 
government ; and Ormuz, accordingly^ once the richest enh 
pcmum in the East, soon relapsed >mto its original insignifi* 
caace, affording a striking example both of the ben^cial 
effects of a free trade, and. of the withering operation of com- 
mercial jealousy. 

- Extravagant hopes were entertained in England of the 
advantages of a mercantile intorcourse with Peirsia, and, in 
order, to establish it,, various negotiations were undertaken on 
both si4es ; but they were all thwartod in the end by the in* 
trigues of a suspicious ministor and the death of the dipio* 
matiflts to whom the arrangements were ultimately intrusted. 
The repeptioH by the shah of Sir Bodmore Cotton, ambas« 
sador from James I., was splendid and flattering. He and 
his retinue were admitted mto an antechamber, where, in- 
stead of coffee, the usual refreshment, a sumptuous dinner 
was served in gold, with abundance of wine in goblets and 
flagons of the same precious metal. From this apartment " 
they were ushered through two others richly ornamented and 
filled with golden vesseU adorned with rich jewels, which 
contained rose-water, flowers, and wine. They then entered 
the hall of' audience, round the walls of which the chief ofll- 
eers were seated ]ike statues ; for not a muscle moved, and 
all was dead silence, ^oys with spfingled turbans and em- 
broidered dresses presented wine in gorgeous cups to all who 
desired it. The long wore a dress of red cloth, without any 
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daeiy, with the exception of a msffnificent hilt to his eabr^ 
The nobles, too, who sat near mm, were plainly attirckL 
The reply of the shah with regard to the object of the m»* 
•ion was most gracious. He was much amused by Sir Dod- 
more Cotton's inabihty to comply with the custom of the 
country in sitting cross-legged ; but beinff desirous of pleas- 
ing his guests, he drank to the health of the Kmg of Eng- 
land. At the name of his sovereign the ambassador stoM 
up and took off his hat. Abbas smiled, and likewise raised 
his turban in token of respect. 

He was, in truth, in niany respects an enlightened prince. 
The imjHrovement of his dominions was his first care ; and 
if he did not in ev^ry instance adopt the best methodfctf 
promoting itj ignorance and the prejudices of his country, 
combined with those habits of despotic authority which no 
absolute monarch can entirely shake off, ought chiefly to bear 
the blame. In administering justice Abbas was strict, md 
at times even severe ; but decided measures were required 
to control the turbulent tribes, who were constantly stririag 
for pre-eminence. Besides, the mode of inflictmg ponisll* 
ment impresses a atranger with the idea of greater cruelty 
than really belongs to 3ie system ; for all malefactors are 
executed in the presence of the sovereign, or at all events 
before the royal dweUing, whether in camp or in city. " Let 
us just imagine," says a judicious author, " what impeaFaoes 
it would have were every, criminal to be sentenced to death 
by the King of Englatid, and were the only place of execu- 
tion to be the court-yard of St. James's." It must, how- 
ever, be owned that, in his latter yea]!-8, the Persian king 
became very prone to suspicion, and whenever that feehng 
seized his mind, the instant destruction of the parties fol- 
lowed. Yet, however prodigal of blood, he must be acknow- 
ledged to have benefited his country. His revenues were 
spent on improvements. Caravansaries, bridges, aqueducts, 
bazaars, mosques, and colleges arose in every quarter. Is- 
pahan, the capital, was splendidly embellished. Mushed was 
ornamented ; and the ruins of the palaces of Furrahbad m 
Mazunderan, and of Ashruff in Astrabad, still declare his 
taste and munificence. The latter establishment consisted 
of six separate palaces, each in its respective garden, and aH 
enclosed by a fortified wall. The heights around were oc- 
cupied by sentineb, who had orders to shoot any one who 
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^fw fooBd overlooking 4, otod accidentally, at whataoew 
distance. There was, besides, t|ie pleasure-house of Soo£fee.. 
abad, built on an eminence above the rest, ai^d commanding 
a view of the plains of Mazunderan and of the distant Cas- 
pian Sea. The noble causeway through the last-named 
province is a lasting monument of this monarch's attention 
to the prosperity of his subjects. Even to this, day, if a 
Btranffer, observing an edifice of more than ordinary beaaty 
or soliidi^, inauire who was its founder, the answer is sure 
to be, *' It is the work of Shah Abbas the Great.'^ 

In his foreign policy, too, he was generally liberal ; though 
his treatment of the conquered princes of Georgia and the 
inhabitants of that unfortunate kingdom was, as Chardin 
says, *' a disrating mixture of the lowest political intrigue, 
sensual . passion, religions persecution, and tyrannical cru- 
elty.'* Nor can his truisportation of colonies from one dis* 
trict to another, however sanctioned by the example of 
foimer despots, or paiUiated by an obvious regard to tl^e com* 
fort of the persons whom he removed, be freed from the im* 
patation of outrage upon the feelings of his subjecls. 

His toleration of those professing other religions, particu- 
larly of Christisms, is the more remarkable, when we con- 
sider the bitted family from which he sprang. Not oi^r 
did he live m the most intimate terms with his EngUsh 
guests, and bestow on his favourite Sir Robert Shirley a 
beautiAil Circassian wife, but the Mohammedan lung actually 
stood godfather to the child of the Christian knight. Yet 
Abbas, with all this practical liberaUty, and though he in- 
dulged in the forbidden juice of the grape, laid clami to pe- 
culiar sanctity of character. Every year saw him a pilgrim 
to some holy shrine, — at Nujjiff he swept the tomb of AU a 
whole fortnight, — an office permitted only to persons of ex- 
emplary life ; and once he walked on foot from Ispahan to 
perform his devotions at the tomb of Imam Reza in Mushed. 

As a parent and relative hie charactei; appears in a very 
revolting light. The bitterest foes of an absolute prince are 
those,of his own household. Abbas had four sons, on whom 
he doted as long as they were children; but when \hey 
ffrew up towards manhood, they became objects of jealousy, 
if not of hatred ; their friends were considered as hit ene- 
mies ; and praises of them were aa a knell to his souL 
These unhappy feelings were atrvravated by the representa* 
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tatns of s0me of his cottftiets ; and the princes, homswd 
and disgutfted by their father's behaviour towards them, lis* 
tened to advice which suggested a* dh-ect but dangerous wa^ 
to safely. The eldest, Soffbe Mirza, a brave and i^gh* 
spirited youth, fell the first victim of this fatal suspicion. 
The veteran whom the king first proposed to ^nploy as the 
assassin of his son tender^ his own hfe as A sacrifice to 
appease the monarch's anger, bat refused to cut off the hope* 
of Persia. Another was found less scrupulous^ Behbood 
Khan, a creature of the court, on pretence of a private injury^ 
stabb^ the prince as he came from the bath ; but the shelter 
which he received in the sanctuary of the royal staUe,* and 
his subsequent promotion, showed by whom the dagger had 
been pointed. Neither tiie tyrant nor his instrument, how* 
ever, remained long uiiponi^ed. Abbas, stung with remorse, 
put to deail^ on various pretexts the nobles who hud poisoned 
nis nund against his heir ; while for Behbood he contrived a 
more ingenious torture, commanding him to bring the head 
of his own son. The devoted slave obeyed, and when he 
presented ihe gory countenance of his omy«hild, the king, 
with a bitter smile, demanded what were his feelings. " I 
am miserable," was the reply. "You should be happy, 
Behbood,*' rejoined the tyrant, ^ for you are ambitious, and 
in your feetings you at tms moment equal ^ur sovereign." 

But repentance wrought no amendment m the glooniy soul 
of Abbas. One of his sons had died before the mur^r of 
Suffee Mirsa ; and the eyes of the rest were put out by order 
of their inhuman parent. The eldest of these, Khodabund^, 
had two children, of whom Fatima, a lovely girl, was the de« 
li^ht of her grandfather, (loaded to desperation, the vnhappy 
prince seized his little daughter one day as she came to caress 
him, And with maniac fury deprived her of life. He then 
eroped for his infant bo^r* but uie shrieking mother bore it 
from him, and earned it to Abbas. The rage of Uie dia« 
tiacted monarch at the loss of his favourite gave a mo- 
mentary joy to the miserable father, who concluded tlM 
trasedy by swallowing poison. Horrors Uke these aie of 
dauy occurrence in the harem of an Eastern tyrant. Yet 

* Tbs royal slabis is the roost saered of asytams. Tbey say cmc no 
bone will «Tor bear to victory a immarcli by wbom its oaactity has be«i 
violated. When picketed in the open air, Om saflMt plaoe is at tlw 
besd-etaUoftbehorae. 
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Btmh ift the king whom thd Penianp most admire ;' and to ' 
precarious is tiie nature of de8|K>tic power, that monarchs 
of a similar character alone have snceessfully ruled the na- 
tion. *\When this prince ceased to reigU)" says MalcoIl% 
*' Persia ceased to prosper.'' 

By the desire of the expiring soyereign, Sam Mirta, the 
son of the unfortiinate Simee, waH placed on the throne 
with the title of Shah Sufiee, which he 4>ccupied fourteen 
years. ' His son Abbas II. succeeded him at the age of t^n 
(A. I>. 1641) ;■ and his reign, which extended to twenty-five 
yeaxBt was prosperous, in spite of his licentious habits. Eu- 
ropeans, of wm^teTer rank or profession, were admitted to 
his Oldies, which very often ended fatally^ Deeds were 
committed under the influence of wine, of which the king 
in yain repented on awaking to consciousness ; lor he was 
not naturally cruel. He was hospitable afA generous ; and 
iugitiye princes more th$n once obtained relief from his 
munificence. ' . ' 

Through the intrepid loyalty of Aga Moubarie, a eunach, 
Suffer Mlrza, eldest son of Abbas, was iayed from death as 
blindness, and mounted the throne with the title of Shah Soly« 
man. Unwarlike and dissolute, his reiffn of twenty-nine years 
was divided between the^ pleasures of the harem and of tb« 
feast ; while the Uzbecks and other enemies resumed with im- 
punity those aggressions which the energy of former monarchs 
jiad repressed. His drunken revels, like those of his father, 
were often stained with blood. He gave little heed to the 
cares of government; but his court was not less splendid 
than, that of any of his predocessors. Foreigners, especially 
Europeans, were at all times welcome, and received protection 
and encouragement. On his deathbed, Solyman observed 
to those around him, in reference to the choice of a suc- 
cessor, ** If you sedc. for ease, let Huss^ Mirza be elevated 
to the throne ; if you desnre the glory^of Peyia, pl^e the 
crown on ^e head of Abbas Mirza." * The officers of, the 
hwem, who had epgressed every place of trust, attributed 
little importance to the latter object,— ihey souffht only to 
preserve their inflnence, and ^e njieek but JmbeoSe Hussein 
was therefore invested with the nominal dignity of shah. 

The bigotry and weakness of this prince were more dis« 
astrous to bis countiy than the cringes of his ancestors. ^ The 
aoUee and diiefti seeing every flace. of coBfidence in the 

Q 
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hands of emrachs, priMto/and zealotft, retired in diagust from 
eonrt. Their passire inaensibility waa in troth one. of the- 
moBt dangerous symptoms of the times ; bni an hereditary 
respect for the family of Suffee prerented open xevxAi ; and. 
^e first twenty years of Hosseiii^s reign paosed in tibat deep 
hill which oft^n |>riBcedes a furious storm. 

The Afghan tribes of Ghiljee And Abdidlee, who liad k»ff 
been subject to Persia, and were often oppressed, prarokea- 
atdengtn by the tyranny of Goorseen Khan, broke intp r»- 
beUion. Headed by Meer Vais, a oraTS but artfi^ chief, they 
put the obnoxfous governor to death, and gained possesaioa 
of the fortresa of Candahar before awhi^ier of the inaur- 
rection had gone abroad. The mxuik being thutf- thxovm ofl^ 
Meer Vais proceeded-ta strengthen himself by ereiy means ;« 
while the court of Ispahan endeavoured to 'restore order bf 
nego^ation. A series of successes m IChorasan iml)oldene4 
the insurgents, who defeated liie grand army^ commiaided 
by Khoosroo Khan, Wallee of Georgia; and Meer Vaia, 
IttTing madis himself master of his native province of Can 
dahar, assumed the ensigns of royad^. On the death of thkt 
prince, the cares t>f ^|oyemraettt devohred upon his brethdr 
Meer AbdooUa, a timid nder, who was. assassinated by 
Mtdunoud, son of his pf0deces8«r,-«Hi nama which the en^ 
pire had long cause ta' remember with abhoxreiiQe. 

The clouds which were gathering round Uie settoig sun. 
•f Persia gave this leader ample leisure to mature his pkma. 
The TJzbecks had recommenced their ravages in Khontsan ; 
while the tribes of Kurdistan pillaged the country almost to 
the gates of laipahan. The AbdaUee Afghani had taken 
H^at, and soon after estabtished themselves in-Mushed* 
The Arabian governor of Muscat had subdned the islands ,m 
the Persian GtJf, and the Lesg^iees, on tiie nde-of Geoigia* 
had attacked Shirwon, and pltodered Shamachie;. when, to. 
complete the consternation of the efiSaninate court, the astsol* 
ogers predicted the total destruction of the csyiti^. by a«. 
approaching eatthquake, Una annimciationpradveed a uni*. 
versal panic. The king left the city, and the i«iestftasauHiedi 
the maaegemeBt of mini paresoj^bing eiiery measure that, 
fanaticism could suggest to avert the ven^ance of HeanrSBk 
It was as if a mighty nation were preparing for deaths md 
#hen intelligence arrived that Mahmoad Qhitjee, wiih 96|<Mft 
AlghuiB, had eMteied ihs comArj^ the people, lalMuang, 
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inMlm ihii nmaiibr dopioMiou. faetsd it mm iheir laevitaUia 
doom. 

Tfaie {»9[gr6W:0f tka iinrader by Seutan and Kennan, and 
theiMse throi]|^ the Desert to Goolnabad, a village nine milea 
fyam IqMihan, was ez^mely rapid, and was oppoted ^nly 
bgr some feeUe efforts at- negptiation. His array scarce 
ajnomited to 20,(HM) effective men, and was unfurnished 
i»f«tk*artillery, except some camel-switels. The royal forces 
■mustered more than 50,000 soldiers, with twenty-four pieces 
of cannon. The Persians shcme in^^old and silver, and their 
pampered steeds weite sleek from high feeding and inaction. 
-The Afji^ana ^ere ntounted on hoiaes lean but hardy, and 
** nothi^ ^teied in their camn Wt swords and lances." 
By the advice of the Wallee ot Arabia, an action was re- 
■olved on. The kind's .troops drew out of the city, and 
attacked the enemy, who, feigning flight, threw the assailants 
into disorder, then, wheeling off on either hand, left them 
exposed to « jeveie fire from the camel-artillery. This 
BBanfl»uyrd completed their confosion, and occasioned a pre- 
o^itate flight; and the A^g^ans seem only to have been 
prevented from entering Ispahan by the fear of an.amhua- 
cade. 

The fuboihe were immediately reduced ; the surrounding 
«eountry was ravaged ; and the city invested, without anv 
effectual opposition* although the Armenians of Julfah c^ered, 
if supplied with amuii to de/end their quarters. Nay, the 
inhabitants of Iq|>ahan^c, a small foilined village close to 
the capital, not only repulsed, but successfully attacked the 
enemy. Mahmoud determined to have recourse to a block- 
ade ; and the misery of I^»han^ during the period in which 
it was beleaguered by the A%hans was dreadful After ex- 
hausting even the most loathsome and un<:lean substances^ 
4nany submitted to the dreadful necessity of consuming the 
-flesh of the slain. The ties of nature yielded to the cravings 
of hiinger, and mothers fed on their own o^spring. The 
streets, the squares, and the royal gardens were covered 
with putrefying carcasses ; while the water of the Zeinde- 
<iood was ooiTUpted by the bodies thrown into it from the 
walls. Yet one vigorous saUy misht have prevented all this 
anffering ; for such was the irresolution of the invader, that 
at an early period he was even disposed to negotiate for an 
andistaibed retreat But treacherr or cowardice prevailady 
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tad the people in Tain demanded io be led «gainrt te 
enemy. 

A cuifnlation was at leng^th proposed ; bnt tlie Aighaa 
with iimaman policy procnstinated ei^t or nine ^eeks, in 
mder to rednce yet more the still fomiidable number of his t 
enemies ; nor was it nntil the 2l8t of October, 1722, after a| 
nege of seyen months, that terms were finally agreed on. 
The following day, Hussein, in deep mourning, attended by 
his nobles, took a solemn aiKl affecting leave ojMiis people-; 
who on their part, forgetting a^l their distresses, saw only m 
vheir unfortunate sovereign the revered descendant of their 
glorious monarchs Ismael, Tamasp, and Abbas, and received 
him with tears and lamentations. Next day he quitted his 
capital, and, escorted only by 300 troops and a few nobles, 
proceeded to the enemy's camp to resign his crown. ** Son," 
said the humbled shah to the haughty Afghan, -" since the 
Great 'Sovereign of the universe wuls that I should rule no 
longer, I resign tiie empire to thee : may thy rei^ be pros- 
perous !" With these words, taking from his turbfui. the 
royal plume, he gave it' to the vizier oif Mahmoud. But that 
arrogsint conqueror refudin^ to accept it from any other h^ds 
than those, of the abdicating sovereign, the latter compUed, 
'and, placing the ensign of .royalty in his adversary's head- 
dress, exclaimed, '* Reign in peace I" On the subsequent 
morning, the degraded Hussein was forced to do homage to 
the Afjpian prince ; after which the last real monarch of the 
house of Suffee retired to the prison assigned to him, where, 
, being confined seven years, he Was assassinated by Ariurufi^ 
tile successor of Ghiljee. 

Mahmoud was amazed «t his success, and, under the 
<ihastening influence of fear, adopted conciUatoiy measures 
with a view to establish his influence among the Tanquished. 
But as the nation began to shake off the torpor which had 
dv^rwhelmed it, and parties of Afghans were sisprised and 
destroyed, his policy underwent a fearful change. A sullen 
gloom overspread his mind, and he sieems to have conceived, 
as the only means of safety, the frantic purpose of extermi- 
nating the conquered. The male population of Ispahan stiH 
great^ outnumbered his whole army, and he resolved to 
/educe it to an amotmt which should no long^er excite his 
apprehensions. The treacherous murder of 300 nobles vvith 
•U their children, and the massacre of-dOOO of Shah Hussein*! 
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dreadiiil tag&dj. "Bwmj ftmon Iftiat 
mmr9ic% of Ifae late ohtti-was proKzibed ; for fiftoen daj« tho 
«treeta of Ii^Mihan ma with blood ;'Ond so otteiiy warn tlio 
opirift of the people bidien, that it wm a common ^bia^ to 
soe one Afghan teadisff tfaYoe or loor Permnii to execuuon. 

Aid^ b^ eome hen lonee, dnwa priacipaUy bom the 
^itiidioh tnboe, Mahmoud had captured Shiraa and seTwal 
towns of Iral^ -and Fan. But the •ckmoora of his discMi- 
tentod troops and the threi^ of foreign invasion appalled a 
mind 'vddeK, thovwh llexce and cruel, was deficsieat in fiim^ 
Boas ; and, ac60r£n^T} "with the hope of propitiation Divine 
fit-vonr, he shot hxmseli up in a vaalt foortieen oays and aightSy 
•fiusting and endoring the eoverest penanoes. This expert- 
-Bwnt completed tte overthrow of fads reason; ho raved, 
shrank from the si|^t of his friends, and tiMo his flesh in the 
"violenco of his paiozyms ; till at length his mother, in com* 
poaston to hiswreiched condition, directed him to he smoth- 
ored. Bot this melancholy release was not effected antil a 
fotal order had destined durty-Aine princes of the blood of 
Sufiee to an untimely death ; and it is said that themoBsaora 
was commenced by his own sabre. 

Aafarofl^ the soh of Meer AbdodUa and nephew of Meer 
¥ai8, ooccoeded his consia ; and the remaining iahabitants of 
Kspajhan were flattered into- pleasiaff aatieipations hf the 
mldneas of his opening reign. Bat his precautions to se- 
•care himeelf and his fruai^, by building a kuti in the eentia 
of the city, betrayed his dodbt of heinflf able to retain the 
-alEaotioiis- of his auhjoots. Meantime his attention was oo- 
eupiod by the proceedings of the Ottoman court, which had 
Ibrmed an alliance with the Gear of Russia in order to ^iect 
a part^on of the Purest p iovinee s of Persia. Against this 
enemy Aiteiff was at flrst aoocessflil, althoof^ m the end 
he ^ras ^ad to accept a peaee on feiy unfavptiiaUe terms. 
But a more dangerous, thou^ lees dreaded^ ioe had by this 
time arisen in a qnsrter quite uneoqpected. 

Kadir Kouli, a chief of the A^Eshar tribe, who amid the tron*' 
Ues of has native province had risen to gceat antboii^ kf 
the defeat of one nval after another, joined Tama^^lheson 
-of Shah Hussein, and declared his resolutioa to dme every 
A%faan from the soil of Persia. TaDOsp, l^ing from Iqpa- 
kuk to MaiiirteiaB» had fram the day of hia Other's abdi- 

Q2 
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catkm aflraoied royal state, and lurif, snpportad by Nads 
and the noblee of Khonsan and MaxuidMran, was in a cqih 
dition to exercise the authority of a sovereign, so faur. ^B his 
powerAil vassals saw proper to pesmit, Ashjroff sought to 
di^I the coming storm by attackinff the foe while at a dis- 
tance. But it was Nadir*s policy to nght on his ownground ; 
and the victories of Mehmandost and Sirderra, and the stiU 
more decisive field of Moorehacoor, opened the way to the 
capital itself. In the evening aft^ his success, the w^ulings 
of the Afghan females announced to the citizens of Ispahan 
the result of the conflict. Ni^t passed in brief and melan- 
choly preparations, and the dawn saw men, wdmen, and 
children in l«dl retreat to^fihiraz. The remorseless Ash- 
ruff, before he followed^ stained his hands with the blood. of 
8hah Hussein, and the pressure of circumstances alone pie- 
Tented a mere general massacre. 

Wasting the country as he went. Nadir ^vortookthe 
enemy et Persepolis. The drooping Afghans fled to Shiiaz i 
they were still 30,000 atrcmg ; but their leader having de- 
serted them to niake the best of his^way homewards- with 
only 1200 followers, the' bulk of the army dispersed, cloaefy 
pressed by their exasperated pmrsuers. jPewif any reached 
Candahar; and Ashrufl^' while wandering in Seistan, was 
recognised and slain by AbdooHa Khan^ a. Belooche, who sent 
his head, together widi a large diamond which he wore, to 
Shah Tamasp; Thus was destnoyed the grisly phantom 
which for eeven wretched years- had bsoodeid over Persia, 
converting iier fonrest provmces into deserts; her cities into 
diamel-beuses, end glutting itself with the blood of a mil- 
lion of her pef^e. 

Unhappily it was but a ckanee of tyrants. Nadir, whose 
ambition was insatiable, knew his power, and soon deposed 
ihe pageant whom he had hitherto supported. The mask of 
•obedience was peserved for a while towaids the infant son 
of Tamasp, unoer the title of Abbas III. But this act of 
the drama was terminated by the death of the child, which 
left the victor at full liberty to comply with the solicitations 
'^ 0f his oflicers and his own earnest wishes. On the plains 
4>f Megan, at the festival of the No Roz^ 1736, he assumed, 
with affected reluctance, the symbols of sovereignty.; and 
the new monarch, while announcing the sacrifice of personal 
#0xnto he thui made,wtipD(l«ted ttot ip wtum hi» aubjMlB 
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aboold lenoonee ihe eiranof the Sheah hens^, ^eai&ne« 
the orthodox creed of the Soime^s. Many might secreUy 
xnurmur at this proposal made by the commander of 100,000 
Teteran troops of the latter faith, but few dared openly to 
oppose it. 

Nadir, haying driven the Turks oat of Persia, reduced 
Khorasan, and established tranquillity, prepared, for further 
concjuests. Candahar was invested and taken ; Batth fell 
before the arms of his son Reza Kouli, who, with youthiul 
ardour, passed the Ozus, and defeated the ruler of Bokhara 
and hiB Uzbecks. These successes led to further exploits, 
Afghanistan was subdued ; and an afiront, real or imaginary, 
coupled with the effeminate imbecility of the Mogul coutt, 
determined Nadir to cross the Indus, and march straight to 
Delhi.* A single battle, or. rather a skirmish and a rotit, 
decided the fate of to empire containing 100,000,000 of 
souls. The capital offered no resistance; its treasures 
vrere plundered, the inhabitants slau^tered, and the de* 
throned king forced to plead at the conqueror's feet for the 
lives of his remaining subjects'. Iioaded with the spoil of 
the richest empire of the East, the Affshar chief returned 
home. Kharism was next subdued, and Bbkhara only 
escaped by timely submission. The glorious days of Persia 
seemed to have returned; and her hmits, as of yore, were 
the Oxus, the Indus, the Caspian, the Cauca^s, and the 
Tims. 

But if the public career of Nadir was glorious, his do- 
mestic life was imbittered by the darkest passions. Ambi- 
tion had rendered him 'haughty, while avarice made him sus- 
picious and cruel. An attempt on his life in Mazunderan, 
attributed to his son Reza ^ouli Meeza, who was indeed 
fierce and rash enough to undertake toch a deed, led his 
father to deprive him of >the biessine of sight. ** Yomr 
crimes have foioed ;ne to this dreadiiJ measure,** said the 
king, already half-repentant, as he gazed fos the first time 
olh- the rayless countenance of his first-bom. " It is not my 
.eyes you have put out," replied the youth, *Mt is those of 
Persia !*' — " The prophetic truth,'* says Sir John Malcohn, 
^^sank deep into the heart of Nadir, who, becoming from 

*SeeFtinflyLU)faiy,Nb.!2U«V1L BQslocioalaiidDsseripCiveAeeosBr 
eTBritMiliitia. 
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that moment a prey to remosse «nd gloomy anticipatioQiy 
never knew happiness, nor desired that others shonld feel 
it." The rest of his life presents hut. a £rightiul succesaum 
of cruelties. Murder was not confined to individuals; 
whole cities Were depopulated, and men, leaving their abodes^ 
took up their halbjitations in caverns and deserts, in hopes of 
escaping his savage ferocity. At length his madness xose 
to such a height as to suggest the expedient of }»utti]^ to 
death all who were objects of his insane fears, includiBif 
almost every Persian in his army. The Afghans and Turko- 
mans were to execute his commands, and with them he 
was afterward to retire to I^elaat Nadiree, to live in the 
enjoyment of riches and repose. , But the tyrant's hoar had 
arrived : his iniquitous conspiracy was disclosed to Boak& of 
the proscribed on the day before that fixed for the massacre. 
No time was to be lost ; and, measures having been arranged, 
early on the ensuing night Mohammed Ah Khim Afishar 
and Saleh Beg, the captain of the guard, on pretence of 
urgent business, rushed past the sentries to the inner tent 
Nadir started up and slew two of the meaner assassins, but 
was in his turn cut down by a blow from Saleh, who in- 
stantly despatched him. 

Such was the fate of this extraordinary man* and the re- 
semblance between it and that of the despot .who preceded 
him cannot but strike every one. The. mind of the fomunr 
was more elevated than that of Mahmoud ; but both were 
ambitious, and waded through blood and crime to the same 
objects. Satiated with carnage, a like catastrophe awaited 
both,— 4heir latter days were rendered mu^Gxable by suspLcion, 
«nd madness closed the scene. 

The successors of Nadir, including the inglorious, reigns 
of his nephews, Adil Shah and Ibrimim Kl^n» and of the 
blind Shah Rokh, his grandson, merit little notice ; but a 
short view of the state oi Persia a few y^ftrs after the con- 
queror's death will not be misplaced. At the period in 
question, Mazunderan and Astrabad had fallen into the 
hands of Mohammed Hussein Khan, chief of the Ki^ur 
tnbe. Azerbijan was ruled by Azad Khan Afghan,ja general 
of Nadir. HedajrUt Khan had declared himseS' independent 
in Ghilan ; and Shah Rokh owed the undisturbed possession 
of Khorasan to the support of Amed Khan Abdallee. 

In the south. All Murdan Khan, a Buchtia;ree.chief» 
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Ispahan, aaid proposing to elevate a prince of the house of 
Snfifee to the throne, invited several nobles to join his stand- 
ard. Among these was Knreem Khan, a chief of the Zund 
tribe, who, though not ^conspicuous for rank, was distin- 
guished for good sense and courage. His conchict in the 
various intrigues and contests for power 'had raised him 
so high in the esteem of the soldiers asio Qkcitethe iealousv 
of AU Murdan Khan, and a rupture was the consequence 
But the assaseination of his rival by a noble named Moham- 
med Khan^ left Ktiteem undisputed master of the south ^f 
Persia; who, availing hiinselt of his influence with the 
tribes in that patt of the country, summoned them to join 
him. He was worsted in his rencouiiter with Azad Klian ; 
but in a second engagement utterly discomfited that danger- 
ous enemy in- the difficult pass of Kumauridge, when, re- 
ceiving him on liberal terms inio his service, he converted 
him into an attachisd friend. Kureem had to endure more 
than one severe reverse, and was obliged to employ poticy 
ad ^eU^as boldness before he couldvdestroy Mohammed Hus- 
sein Khan Kojur^ the powerful chief of Mazunderau. Nor 
perhras would he have succeeded, had not the leaders of 
the Kujur tribe been at variance among themselves.* The 
conquest of this province was followed hy the submission Of 
Ghilan and ^eat part of Azerbijan. The firmness shown by 
this prince in checking insubordination increased the at- 
tachment with which he was regarded by all classes of hn 
subjects, and even the cruelties of his ferocious brother 
Zukee Khan produced a salutary efiecA, as long as the se- 
verity was not attributed to the monarch. KhorasSn was 
the only province which he did not subdue ; and it is said 
he respected the descendant of Nadir, the blind Shah Rokh, 
too much to disturb his tranquillity. 

Kttreem Khan died in 1779, at the age of eigh^r yeara^ 
during twenty-six •f which he had ruled, if not wim glory, 
at least with uprightness and moderation ; and he left a. 
character fpr equity and' homanity which few sovere^ns of 
Persia have ever attained; He wanted not ambitioii; but it 
was free firom the selfishness and turbulence which generally 
mingle with that passion. He possessed that noble courage 
which dares to pardon; and tne confidence with which he 
treated those whom he forgave scarcely ever failed of gain- 
ing them ton^letely to his mterest. His virtoss had nouiing 
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of a romantic cast ; like his other qualities, they were pin 
ai4 intnoflic. He was pious^ but his religion Was free from / 
austerity. ' Naturally cheerful, he enjoyed the pleasures of 
the world, and desired to see others enjoy them. He lived 
happily, uid his death was that of a father among a loving 
family. The son of. a petty chief, and of a barbajr ous tribe, he 
had received but Uttle education : it is said that he could not 
even write. But he valued learning in others, and his comt 
was the resort of men of hberal studies. His judgmentwas 
acute, and always awake to the call of duty or benevolence. 
Of his love of justice many anecdoties ar« recorded. One 
day, after being harassed by a long attendance in 'public 
hearing causes, he was about to, retire when h6 was arrealed 
by the cries of a stranger, who, rushing forward, called aloud 
for redress, "Who are youV* said Kuceem. "| am a 
merchant, and have be$n robbed and plundered of all I pos- 
sessed while I slfept." — ** And why did you sleep V*^ de- 
manded the monarch in an impatient tonel *' Because I made 
a mistake," replied the trader undauntedly — ^**I thought that 
^ou were awake.'^ The irritation of the royal jud^ vanished 
m a moment. Turning to his vizier, he bade hun pay the 
man's losses. "It is our busmess," he added,- " to recover, 
if we can, the property from the robbers." 

By law, the effects of foreigners who ^e in Persia belong 
to the king ; but Kureem esteemed this practice as grossly 
unjust, especially wl^ere any relative was proved to exist. 
One day tm officer laid before him an account of the goods 
of a stranger who had expired in his district. ^' And what 
have I to do with thisi" exclaimed he.> "It hasbecom/ethe 
property of your majesty,'' replied the functionary, "and I 
come to Jay it at your feet. "t-" At minoe !"• said the king; 
" gO) go, fellow — I am no eater of carrion (mouidarkhore) 
-—no consumer of dead men's goods. Let the friends of 
the deceased be sought out, and the ptoperty^ secured for 
them until claimed." 

He used to relate an anecdote of himself, which evinces 
a good feeling rather uncommon in one whose early habits 
must have been of a predatory description : — " "When I wis 
a poor soldier," said he, " in Nadir's camp, my neeessities 
led me to take from a shop a goM-embossed saddle, aent 
thither by an Afghan chief to be repaired. I soon afterward 
heud that the man was in prison, sentenced to be hanged 
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If y oonBcleiice sttioce me ; I rastored th« •tiolen wilcle t» 
the yery place from which! I had removed it, «nd wstched 
till it WW diseovered by the tradeamftii'i wife. She uttered 
a acream of joy on aeeing it, and fell on her kneea inrokinf 
blessiiigs on the person who had broneht it back, and pray- 
ing that he might live to have a hundred aadi eaddlee. — ^I am 
quite certain," cpntinued the king, amilipg, *' that the honest 
prayer «f the old ^oman has aided my fortune in attaining 
the splendour she wished me to enjoy.** 

Shiraz wee the ci^ital in which Kureem delighted, ^nd 
vhich he end>ellished most usefully and splendidly. The 
Bazaar e Wukeel, one of the finest in the kingdom, has 
already been mentioned ; and the mausoleum of the celebrated 
saint Sh^ Meeir Humza, erected by hibi, stands con^icuoue 
near the northern entrance of the town. The other cities 
of the empire likewise experienced hie munificence. He 
neyer assumed the title of shah, but conteoted himself with 
that of Tskeel, or Heutenant of the kingdom ; for tiie pa- 
geant of the house ef Su&e, set up by Ali Murdan Khan, 
wae still suffered to ezist in the fortress of Abadah. 

Of four sons who survived him, not one escaped the dag- 
gers or intrigues of. the numerous chiefs who engaged in the 
contests which ensued for the crown. The government was 
first seized by Zukee Khan^ while Saduk, his brother, ad- 
vanced £rom fiussora with the army he commanded ; but the 
power of the former wiis already too firmly established, and 
the latter was forced to retire. Meantime Aga Mohaaamed 
Khan.Kujur, wh6 had been detained as a prisoner at Shiraz, 
fled to Mazunderan, his native countty, and announced hie 
determination to compete for the throne. The atrocities of 
Zukee soon led to hie murder, which was perpetrated at 
Yezdikhaust ; and Saduk hastened to ^e capital, where h« 
sate orders to nut out the eves of his nephew Abid Futefi 
Khan, and proclaimed himsen king. But the city being be* 
sieged by Ali Mourad Khan, the nisphew of Zukee, he was 
forced to surrender at discretion, and, together with most of 
his sons, was put to death. Not long afterward Ali Mourad 
sank under the ascendency of another rival. The struggle 
at last was confined to LootC Khan Zund, grandnqdiew of 
Kureem, and Aga Mohammed, die Kujur chief abre^y 
mentioned, and more than six years elapMd ore it was 
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. Of al^the characterft which belcAiffU^ this unsettled poiod, 
that of Lootf AH breathes, most of the spirit of chtTahry. 
Tall BD^ gracefully foimed, with a beautiful and animated 
eountenance, his appearance instantW gained that admiratioii 
which his noble qudities commanded. In horsemanship and 
martial ezereises he was untiyalled, and though scarcely 
twenty years of age when summoned to take a part in aetire 
life, his judgment had been matured by constant exertion in the 
short but stormy reign of his father, Jaffier £han^ and he was 
already reputed one (S'the best and bravest soidiers-ef the time. 
Unfortunately these brilliant ende^nnnents were obscured by 
tiolence of passion and excessiye pride, whicb. the attain- 
ttient of power increased to an inovunate degreeV* Nor was 
his temper improved by subsequent misfortune : he became 
fierce, vaseibie, unrelenting, and endeavoured to remove aft 
obstacles by the iofluencb of terror. 

The circumstance which turned^ the scale of success in 
flavour of a Kujur and against a Zund deserves to- be mea- 
tioned. Hajji Ibrahim, the son of a respectable magistrate 
of Shiraz, had by his talents risen under the goveinment 
of Jaffier to the highest cemmfflid in Fars. Attached to the 
fether, his devotion to the son was increased by the young 
man's fine dispositions, which jie thought emmentiy calcu- 
lated to promote the haj^iness of his eoun^; and it was 
principally by his assistance titat Lootf Ali wa» enabled to 
make so vigorous- a heaUl against 'his rival. The fickleness 
of youth, however, led him to-affiront his faitkfiilijaimsjteT. 
Mistrust arose on eiither side ; and, doubtful of his AWn life, 
the hajji determined to place himself under the protection 
of k sovereign more deserving of confidenco Shiraz was 
ti^Lon by a stratagem, and infomiation instantly despatched 
to Aga Mohammed Khan. A daring attsiok made on. the 
advancing army of that chief completely failed^ and the 
enmire of Persia was lost to the Zund prince. 

We cannot relate the brutal- indignities, tonnents, and 
mutilation which the victor inflicted upon his captive, before 
death, in Ibis year 1796, released him firom his mnery. SliO 
less shaH we dwell on the atrocities cpnunztted in the city 
of Kerman in- xeyenge for the assistance rendered by its 
inhabitants to their legitimate prince. The place was de- 
populated; alt the- fiSl-grown males were -murdered or 
deprived of sight, and turned out into the fields to wander 



In iMlplen blindness.- A lioirid trilmte of human eyes* 
amonntinf to a certain number of mauns, was exacted ; and 
the women and children were distributed tunong the soldiers 
a* slATes. 

> Aga, Mohammed Shah, having tranquillized the southern 
and central provinces, turned his aimis westward, and, orer- 
tunning Armenia and Karabaug, marthed straight to Teflis, 
defeated Heracl^us, prkiee of Georgia,- sacked the city, and 
■langhtered isr carried -off the inhabitants. He ihen sub* 
jected Khorasan, ptinished the piUagmg Turkomana in the 
vicinitjr ^of Astrabad, and took measures to restrain' the 
incursions olf the Uzbecks of Bokhara. His expedition to 
Mushed exhibits one of the darkest pages in his Moody 
history ; for, not content with wresting from the plunderers 
of Nadir's camp every jewel he poxM find, he by merciless 
torture eonmelled the aged Shah Rokh to give information a9 
Id a ruby of immense value that once ornamented the crown 
of Aurnngzebe. ®eath fortunately ended the life and* the 
•nffenngs of his victim soon afterward, -at Damghan of 
Khorasan, in-tlm sixty-third year of his age. 

The most revokm^ feature in the character of A^ Mo- 
hnmmed ishtsiiger-like lierocity. Sir John Malcolm, mdeed» 
e^bits this ]^ropensity in'a somdwhat different light : — ** In ' 
viewing the hfe of a monarch like A^a Mohammed Khan," 
a^ys he, '** we should guard against uose impressions which 
the partictdar view of many of his actions is calculated to 
mAe upon &e mind. Accustomed to live under a govern- 
ment protected by laws, we associate cruelty and oppression 
witii eveiy act of a despot. His executions are murders ; 
and the destruction of^ helpless citiiGens, who in -an assault 
too often share ^the fate of the garrison ^ is deemed a horrid 
massacre. 'But we must not assume that justice is always 
violated because the forms of admiiiistering it -are repugnant 
to our feelings ; and we sheukl recoUect that, even among 
civilized nations, the inhiibitantsof towns taken by storm are 
exposed to pillage tthd slau^ter without any charge of bar- 
barity against the victors." These arguments certainly pos«> 
seas considerable weight ; but the condition of a people must 
be deplorable where barbarity stalks abroad under the name 
of justice. 

The early misfortunes of this monarch,' by secluding him ' 
from the best ^rmpaihies 'of his feUow-men, no dooM eo»> 
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tribnted. to the growth of -the onfdeling ■tenmeM with wbieh 
he viewed erery thing that cune ui^er hie notice ; while 
the restraint in which he was kept taught him patienee, 
telf-possession, and dissimiQation. ^* I could not," he has 
been known to aaj^ ** exprese openly the hatred and revenge 
I harboured against the murderers of mj father and the 
despoilers of my inheritance.; but while sitting with Kureem 
Khan in his hall of audience, I often used to cnt his fine 
carpets with a penknife eoncealed under my cloaki and 
felt some reUef in doing him thia secret injury : it was 
iboUshy and betrayed a want of forecast ; for these carpets 
are now mine, and I might have calculated then on the 
chance of their becoming so." He seems always to have 
acted upon this maxim, suppressine his malevolence qbIj 
when the gratification of it interfered with his mtelrest. 

To his own family, with the exception of his nephews, 
Baba Khan, the present king of Persia^ and Htissein KouJt 
Khan, he behaved barbarously. Mustapha Kouli Khan,.hia 
'brother} he deprived of siffht ; and he inveigled the brave 
Jaffier Kouli Khan, ano&er brother^ by protestations cf 
affection, to coma only fox one night to Teheran. But that 
night waa fatal ; the unsuspecting cuest was despatched b^ 
asaaasins posted in ^ new palace, which he had gone to visit 
at the tyrant's desire. The body waa brooght to the king, 
who mourned over it with every appeaEance of frantic grie^ 
and caUing his nephew he accused him aa the cause of the 
crime: *'It is for you I have done thi«,'* said he; "thai 
gallant spirit would never have suffered you to reign m 
peace, rersia would have been distracted with continual 
wars ; and to avoid such calamities I have acted with shame- 
ful ingratitude, and sinned deeply against God and man !*' 
Yet with a mockery of piety or timidity of s«perstiti4»» ( 
which it- is hard to comprehend, he kept with the dead the 
oath he had violated to the living, by removing the corpse 
that very night beyond the city walls. 

The first passion of this monarch's heart was love of ' I 
power, — the second, avarice, — the third, revenge ; 4nd in 
all these he indulged to excess. He was^a keen obaervei ^ 
of men, and employed policy as frequently as force to sub- 
due his enemies. His most confidential ministor being 
asked whether /he was personaUy brave, answered, "No 
d^ubt ; bat yet I can haidly recollect an occasion where hm 
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bftd an ioppoiriiinity of diaplaying toxange. That manarek** 
bead/' added he, emphatically, ^ hever left work for his 
huide." 

The avarice of Aga Mohammed sometknes betrayed him 
into awkward and even %idicroaa predicaments. While 
tiq>eTintending certain jpunishmente one day, he heard a man 
who had been sentenced- to l^se hie ears offering to -the ezei- 
eutioner a few pieces <|f silver " if he would not shave them 
very close.** He ordered the culprit instantly to be called, 
and tpld him that tf hewenld double the sum his ears should 
sot be touched. The man, believing this to be only a face' 
tious manner of announcing his paidon, prostrated himself, 
uttered his thanks, and was retiring, but he was recalled and 
given to understand that jpayment was really etpected as the 
condition of his safety. On another occasion he himself diSo 
closed a conspiracy to defraud his nobles. Riding out with 
some courtiers, a mendicant metf the party, to whom the 
king, apparently struck with^his distress, ordered a large 
ahns to be ^ven. The eiample was of course followed by 
idl, and the beggar -^btamed a 'very considerable sum. That 
flight the sovereign's iqipatienee betmyed his secret : — *^ I 
have been cheatwL," -said 'he to his minister*; *'tfaat scoun«- 
drel of a mendicant wliom you saw this morning, not only 
promised te return my own money, but to give me half of 
what he should receive 'through its means from ethers t" 
Hors^aen were instantly, ordered in pursuit ; but the fellow 
took care not to be cau^t,and the courtiers laughed in their 
sleeve nt his miajesty^ disaj^intment. 

Yet n^one was mfbro jealous titan Aga Mohanmied of ihe 
resMct'due tb royel^ ; and he severely rebuked, and was 
vnm d^ficulty withheld from punishing, one of his lords-in- 
waiting for using unbecoming expressions towards Timur 
l^ah, king of Gabul^ while announcing his ambassador. 
Tins politic principle of retrieving the re^ dignity from the 
degradation it had suffered in me ephemeral reigns of pre- 
ceding monarchs, was sometimes earned so far as to exclude 
the grat^cation of his cupidity. His- minister Hajji Ibrahim 
requested permission one day to introduce two mdividuals 
wiu) were willing to pay a high rent for the fann of a par- 
ticular district, but who were of indifferent reputation. The 
mOnaisch angrily demanded how he dared to propose to bring 
mek pafsons^ into his pt«seaee1 "The hiyit i^ed, '^Msf 
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ft jdMie jour.mAJesty, they will gire doidile the ^rice tli«t 
em be obteined fitom ui]r one eke. -?«-*' No Bfiatiter, hajji, the, 
money must be given np ; such men must npt be penattted 
tojwproach the lung." 

To sum up the character of Ags Mohammed : he waa ea- 
gacious, a profound dissembler* yet severely just* and althou(|[h 
erasping and avaricious himself, a deadly foe to, peculation m 
his officers. To his soldiers he was par^cularly indulgent, , 
and they repaid his kindness by their fidelity. In. the Utter 
years of his reign his tera|>er, at all times peevish and 
dangerous, became ferocious. His countenance, which re- 
sembled that of a shrivelled old woman, assumed occasionally, 
a horrible expression, of. which he w^ sensible and could 
not endure to be looked at. Even his confidential domestics 
approached him trembling ; 9nd their blood curdled at the 
sound of his shrill dissonant voice, which was seldom raised 
without uttering a term of gross, abilse or an order ibr punish- 
ment. 

He frequently dwelt on the circumstances of Nadir^sfate, 
as if harbouring a conviction that it might one day be his 
own 'f and reprobated the folly of ^t monarch in threatening 
when he should have executed, and in trusting when oe 
ahouki have been rigidly reserved. Yet he fell a vic.tim to 
a greater imprudence than any that could be laid to the; 
charve of his predecessor. While encamped with his army 
at Sheesha, tne capital of Karabaug^ in 1797, a dispute oc- 
cpred between two of his servants, and their noise so enraged - 
him that he commanded them to be instantly put io death. 
In vain did Saduk Khi^n Shegaghee^ a nobleman of high rank, 
intercede for them ; all he could obtain was >a reprieve until 
next morning, as the day (Fri<Uy) being sacred td prayer he 
would not profane it by taking their lives. With a singular 
infatuation he permitted these very persons, lying under a 
sentence of death which they knew to be iireivooable, to at- 
tend him during this only night of their existence. Despair 
gave them courage, peihaps they were conscious of secret 
support in other quarters, — they ontered the tent of his ma- < 
jesty while he slept, and with their daggers freed Persia from 
an odious tyranny and themselves from the dread of the exe- 
ciUioner. 

The firmness and temperate management of Hajii Ibrahnn 
iacnnd thd tbione ta tiie deeeaeed m<m»ich*s ne^ew, wbii- 
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Msomtd th^ Mnons of tcytJltf hf the name of Fitteh Afi 
Shah ; and thoagn Sadbk Khw quitted the camp wi<h hia 
namerous followers, the rest of the ajrmy marched at the com* 
mand of the minister to the capital, which was kept by Mirza 
Mphammed Khan Kujur for the heir of Aga Mohammed. 
Saduk made a feeble efibrt at oppocitioa/but was defeated. 
Two similar attea^ts^ by Hussein KouU Khan, brother of 
the king, and by a son of Zukee Khan Zund, were subdued 
with equal, facility ; and since that time the internal tradqud- 
lity of the kingdom has been little disturbed. 

By nature unwarlike, and succeeding to an almost undis* 
i>uted throne, the reign of Futeh Ali has been marked by 
iisw remarkable events. The most important are diose con- 
nected with the progress of the Russian arms, which was 
equally rapid and decisive. In 1800, Georgia was finally 
incorporated with the empire of tiie czar. In 1803, Minmlia 
submitted to the same power,^-Ganjah was taken, and Erivan 
invest^ although the invaders were forced to raise the siego 
foe want of stores, and from sicioiess. Daghistan and Sbsr- 
wan had been overrun: and, in 1805, Karabaug vohintariif 
snbmitted to their sway. The tide of conquest proceeded 
with various fluctuations until checked by British interference; 
though the treaty of Goolistan, in October, 1813, fixed the 
boundaries so indefinitely as, to give rise to much fruitless 
negotiation, and finally to a fresh war. 

One. part of the policy of the government of St. Petersbaig 
in re^ird to Persia has been to acquire an influence over the 
heir^apparent, by promising to assist him in the struggle 
which is anticipated at ithe death of his father ; and the agents 
of that ambitious power had actually established this dai^isrous 
^ascendency, when the threatening attitude and language 
adopted by the Russian authorities, no less than his regm 
for, the British, disposed Prince Abbas Mirza to break the 
bends that were ifastening around him, and to trust once more 
JO the interposition of the latter nation. This, however, as 
well as remonstrances from the courts of Teheran and TtSbrrz, 
having failed, the shah reluctantly resolved to seek redress 
for past encroachments, and a security from fiaurther loss, by 
force of arms. In this measure he was supported by the ' 
unanimous voice of the religious^order, who called aloud for 
"war against the infidels ;" and many of the frontier tidbes, 
who had been exaiparaled by the cruelties. inflicted bf Ihs 
invaders, rcgoiced in the prospect of revenge 
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HMtiGties comiiMneed 'widi a mMSBcre of all the lli»» 
•ian detachments and ^arriaoDB which could he oyeipoweied. 
And the prince-royal, m Jnly* 1836, took the field with a« 
aimy of <MI,000 men, ahoat 12,000 of whom weie re^akis, 
together wkh a few companies of foot-aitillerjr, and deserters 
from the enemy. The Muscovite tvsops on the seath of the 
Gancasos have heen- estimated at the-same amomit, inchiding 
6000 -Cossacks and some dragocms. The opening of the 
can^Hugn was &TOuraUe to Persia. Gokehah, Bamdoo, and 
Aberan were recovered, — ^Kareklissia was <evacaated,— the 
coontiy ravaged almost to the gates of Teflis, — ^Karabang 
orerron,— Sheeshataken,4adits stionff castle invested. 

But 4he flattering hopes vmkeaei 'by these snccesses 
were speedily dissipated. Early in September, Mohammed 
Mirza, son of Abbas, sostaiaed a xepolse at l^amkoor, near 
Ganjah; and, on the 25th of tiie same month, the.prineo 
himself, having rashly engaged the force nnder Generiu Pas- 
kewitchiin the open field, was defeated with the loss of 1200 
men. He fled with a few attendants, and his army dis- 
persed, after having pluidered hi84>wn camp. 

Abbas repaired to court,' and by nmch exertion another 
army was collected, with ^diich, however, nothing was e^ 
fected ; and during the winter eeveral inefiectoal attempts 
were made to accommodate matters by British mediation. 
The war recommenced in the spring Of 1827 ; Erivan waa 
invested by General Benkendoiff, who, however, raised 
the siege«en the appxoach of the idiah towards Khoi ; but 
the g<Md efiects ef thk movement *were counteibalanced 
1^ a check which the prince sustained before Abbasttbad^ and 
the treacherous surrender of that town^ which soon followed. 

The defeat of 4^ Russian infantry and 2000 eavahy, 
with twenty field-pieces, at AheraQ,. in August, 1827, agam 
encourag^ the hopes of Abbas ; but (he a^rance of Pawe* 
veiteh, with strong reinforcements and a battering train, put 
an end to the delusion, and the Persians had few other ad- 
vantages to boast of during the continuance of the contest. 
In January, 1828, the king, seeing no prospect of maintaining 
the war with success, and anxious to avoid fiirther loss, ao> 
cepted once more the aid of the British minister at his couit 
to procure a peace ; which the enemv, who had attained 
jmany of their objects, did not now decline. The terms pro- 
yosad by the Utter were humiliating enoagh ; and tba 
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ftetuai xmnonstmioes ud reluetanee of the thah ind hii 
iwtmstera^ protracted the negetiaitions until thelSlat February, 
wheirs treaty- was signed at TurkomaBshsee, of in^iich- the 
principal conditions were ae foBows :— ^ 

By the first article, the treaty of G^listan is annulled, 
and a new arrangement settled. By the third article, Persia 
cedes the Khanat of Erivan and that of Nakshivan. By the 
fourth, the boundary-line is deseiibed as dwwn from that of 
the Ottoman states, passing over the summit of Little Ararat, 
and down the Lower Karasu to the Aras, then* proceeding in 
tjiebedof that river to Abbasabad and Vedibouloob, trnv- 
ersing the plain of Mo^n ta Adina Baaaar, ascending the 
cnirrent of that name to its source, htA thence running along 
the west of the Elbuit or Caucasian Mountains to the source 
oC the Ashtara, which it follows to the sea ; thus ceding the 
greater part of Talish to- Russia, and including all the islands 
of the Caspian Sea that fall within its direction: The sixth 
article stipulates for the payment of . ten crorea (of 600,000 
each) of tonians by Persia, as indemnification for toe expenses 
of the war ; and these are followed by a yariety of proyisions 
for the regulation of commerce, for the govemment of the 
ceded provinces, and the management of the migiatoiy 
population, with other necessary precautionaiy clauses. 

Since the stature of this trea^ the peace has remained 
undisturbed, although air event which Occurred at Teheran 
inFebruaiy, 1829, mi^thave furnished an excuse for further 
exactions. In that month, Mr. Grebayad'off, i!ke Russiian 
envoy at the court of the shah, and forty-four individuads be- 
iMigmg to his suite, fell victims to .the popular phrensy, being 
massacred in his official dwelting. The kin?, equally 
shocked and alarmed at an outrage which he could not pre- 
▼ent,-de8patched a mission charged with an explanation to the 
court of St. Petersburg, which -was. gracious^ received, and 
harmony has since been preserved. 

After tile termination of Aie war, the prince-royal had 
time to attend to the interests* ef his future kingdom, and 
has made some progress in reducing the rebellious chiefe of 
Khorasan. Assisted by thescieiice and Valour of a Polish 
gentleman, who is now at the head of his army, he possessed 
Efans^lf of Yezd, took Toorshish and: Khabooq^an by storm, 
akid reduced the other chieftains in that quarter to an ac- 
knowled^pment of iealtgr and aatHnissieni But these, it it 
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obvioQi, are temporary advantages that ^an oidybe maintained 
by a firm control, supported by a well-organized force, anft 
directed hf a judicious system of goyemment, which are 
scarcely to be expected from the present r<^al family. 

It is indeed sufficiently manifest that the downfall of the 
Kujur dynasty, short as their reign has been, is fast' approach 
ing, and that ijf the heir-apparent succeed in preserving his 
crown for a season, it will be more irom the operation of 
foreign influence and political jealousy, than by the exertion 
of any power or popularity that he is hkely to acquire. 'The 
very name of the Kujurs is detested throughout the king- 
dom ; and it is notorious that pressing petitions have been 
made on the part of the greater number of the chiefs and 
nobles, backed by tlie earnest wishes of all ranks, for permis- 
sion to throw themselves up<»i British protection ; declaring 
that all they look for is peace and security ; and po-otesting 
that, should their application be rejected, they will rather 
submit to Rpssia than continue any longer subject to the mis- 
rule and extortion of their present masters.* 



CHAPTER Vm. 

ResouPceM and Government of Persia* 

Persia over-Mtimated aa a Kation— Causes of this-^Soads of Pe ra la 
Popalation— Commerce— Exports— Imports— Sooroes of Reveira*^ 
Land-taxes and Tenures— Irregular Taxes— Amoant of ReTenne— Sx- 
penditore— MiUtary Heaonrcea and Establishment— Character of the 
GoTernment— King absolute— Civil and Criminal Law— Vicious and 
improvident System of Collection— Blustratiohs-^Chaneier of tHi 
reigning MonarelH- Duties and usual Oeeqpations. 

Thk striking events which have just, occupied our atten- 
tion, the importance of the actors, and the imposing magnifi- 
cence of the details — ^perplexing the imadnation with counW 
less multitudes, eihaustless wealth, and . almost boundless 

* Tba earnestness, with which these overtures haye been urged, arises 
no doubt (torn their knowledge of the Security to property and perftet 
religions liberty, ana proteetloit to all orders, enjoyed by Brtflsh suhjedo 
te udis, eonciastsd with asir ssvB prsesitouasBBditian. '^ 
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poweT — ^naturally lead the reader to conclade that Persia 
must be populous, fertile, well cultivated, and aboimding in 
every source of prosperity. Yet the reyerse is the truth ; 
•nd the cause of this error is neither remote nor obscure. 
V&Te may trace it to the impressions our minds have received 
from the allusions in Holy Writ to the riches and power of 
the Assyrian and Median kings, with their " cohorts ill gleam-* 
ing in purple and gold ;" from the works of those classical 
authors who have recorded the splendour of a Darius or 9 
Xerxes, and the innumerable myriads whom they led to vic- 
tory or to destruction ; and, lastly, from the gorgeous de« 
■criptions which have dehghted us in Eastern narratives, 
whether in prose or verse. These impressions, gainiiM^ 
strength by contemplating the mighty scale of conquest which 
characterizes the histoiy of Asia, have undoubtedly been the 
means of throwing over this quarter of the globe a delusive 
brilliancy. 

This miscoiyseption has been in no small degree strength- 
ened by the reports of those travellers who visited f'ersia in 
the reigns of the Su£fees, when that country appeared as 
wealthy as when her empire extended over the greater part 
of Asia, and who for the most part had their views directed 
to the more exalted orders of society, — ^to the persons of the 
soTereign and his immediate dependants, or the rich and 
powerful of the land, with whom their business chiefly led 
them to associate. Such accounts can form no just criterion 
for determining the condition of the country in general ; for 
while the king was dazzling strangers by his ostentation, his 
fubjects may have been as poor, population as scanty, and 
cultivation not much more extensive than at present. Be- 
sides, in estimating the power of the kingdom, it must be 
recollected that the most successful monarchs did not draw 
their riches from it alone, but owed them to the possession 
of Asiatic Turkey, to Egypt, Bactriana, Kharism, Cabul, and 
even to Tartary, as well as to the trade with India and 
China, which they'either engrossed or controlled. In an ac- 
count of Persia, dierefore, it becomes important to point out 
and correct these erroneous notions. The appearance of the 
.several provinces having been already descnbed, we shall 
now proceed to examine its condition a little farther, h^ some 
of the tests which are Usually applied to measure the indica- 
tions of national prosperity. 

S 
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Of these, one, though not perhaps the most decisive, h§ 
the state of its roads. Without good highways commerce 
cannot thrive, because commodities cannot be transported in 
uiy considerable quantities. In Persia it does not appear 
Uiat such a convenience ever eisdsted : art has never been 
applied there to the formation of roads, even in the most 
prosperous times. Ancient authors, it is true, mention 
chanots as being used in war as well as by persons of rank ; 
but with the exception of the great causeway constructed by 
Shah Abbas in Mazunderan, and something of the same 
nature across the Caufilan Koh, which separates Irak from 
Azerbijan (said to have been made by the Turks while in 
possession of Azerbijan with the view of extending their 
conquests), there are no tracks calculated for such convey- 
ances. Indeed the people, when reproached with this de- 
ficiency, and remmded of the advantages of an easy inter- 
course, admit the fact, but ascribe it to national policy, and 
argue that the best encouragement to an inv^Ung foe would 
be smoofii paths to facilitate his march.* 

A description of the route from Bushire to Shiraz,—- that 
is, from the principal seaport of Persia to the capital of its 
most unportant southern province, — may give an idea of the 
general, condition of such ' thoroughfares in that country. 
Ijeaving the former station, and crossing the Dushtistan ivith. 
its huts of date-tree leaves, the traveller reaches Dalakee,t 
a considerable village situated at the foot of the mountains 
which separate the Gurmaseer, or warm climate, from the 
upper and colder plains. At this place commences a series 
of passes which cannot fail to astonish, if they do not appal, 
those who cross them for the first time Of these the Co&ul 
e Mulloo, in length about fourteen miles, is the first. A few 
furlongs from Dalakee the path begins abruptly to ascend a 
■teep mountain among fragments of rock. Ine traveller has 

* As a ootitrast to this Persian argament, it la enriotts to find the prinea 
of a petty atate in Africa, who kept l)i8 roads in good repair, assigning as 
a reason for it, '* that an enemy woald be deterred fhmi attacking him hy 
this display of activity."— See Family Library, No. XVI. Narrative of 
Discovery and Adventure in Aflica. ^ 

t Speaking of Dalakee, Morier (First Journey, p. 78) aaya, ** This place, 
and indeed all we bad seen, presented a picture of poverty stronger than 
words cau express. There was nothing beyond what mare existeaea 
reqaired, nor to our very coraoiy observation did the most trifling auper- 
flnity present itself." 
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•ometimes to gaide his horse along the slippery surface of a 
projecting ledge ; at others, suddenly climbing or as rapidly 
descending, he must thread his way among the creTices of 
huge unshapely blocks hurled from lofty peaks aboTe, and 
which seem placed to forbid the passage either of man or 
beast. The track formed by the feet of passengers, unaided 
in the least by art, resembles the dry bed. of a torrent, and 
actually passes for miles among the ruins of the overhanging 
mountains. These assume the boldest and most fantastic 
ihapes ; sometimes seeming ready to close overhead, at other 
points disclosing numerous ravines and hollows, whence oc- 
casionally trickles a salt stream to pollute the clear river. 
No vegetation enlivens the gray-yellow rocks except a few 
bfushes of the wild-ahnond ; and the grotesque forms of the 
surrounding cliffs, the peaks and masses riven from the na- 
tive mountain and standing forth in the pale moonlight — for, 
to avoid the scorching heats of day, the passage of this 
cothul is most commonly made by night — ^together with the 
black mysterious shadows of the deep ravines, form a picture 
which the traveller will not easily forget. The pass termi- 
nates in a very steep ascent on the breast of one of the 
highest eminences, among the fragments that have been pre- 
cipitated from its brow, at a gateway through which access 
is gained to the plain of Khist or Konar-tucht. 

The Cothul e Kumaridge, which comes next in succession, 
is scarcely less remarkable than that just described. Having 
already ascended to a considerable elevation above the plain, 
the mountains are not here so lofty, though scarcely less im- 
posing, and the path winds a great part of the way along the 
lace of a precipice, where one false step would hurl the trav- 
'eller into a frightful abyss. A third veryxugged and nar- 
iDw track, though neither steep nor dangerous, called Teugui 
Toorkan, or the Turks' Defile, intervenes between Kuma- 
ridge and the valley of Kauzeroun. Eight miles beyond this 
point the road ascends another range of mountains by the 

ess of the Dooehter, — a cothul so fatal to cattle that Hani 
ohammed Hussein, and his nephew Hajji Abdul Humeed, 
merchants whose caravans were constantly sustaining loss, 
improved some of the worst parts of it ; so that this formida- 
ble stage may now be passed with comparative security, 
though still with infinite labour. A descent from the top of 
this mountain leads into the plain of Abdul, ^hich, togiether 
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with great pvt of the sunoundiug country, is sprinkled ^kh 
stunted oak-trees. The last in this singular succession of 
defiles is the Cothul e Peera Zun, or Old Woman's Paaa^ 
which commences ahout four miles farther on, and continues 
exceedingly rugged and occasionally Tery steep for about 
seren miles, threading over one of tlie highest mountains in 
this range. Though apparently less perilous than the formsir 
cothuls, it is said there are more animals lamed and greater 
loss incurred here than in all the others. On looking back 
lErom the top of the Peera Zun the Talley of Kanzeroun maj 
be distinguished, with the various lines of hills which have 
been passed in succession, resembling huge waves of a stomqr 
sea, pointing their bare splintered crests Xo the southwanL 
A descent of about a mile leads through thin forests of oak 
to the fine pl^in of Dusht e Arjun, where there is a marshy 
lake of fresh water fed by natural springs, some of them of 
great size. From thence the road to Shiraz, although in 
most parts stony and otherwise impeded, is neither steep nor 
dangerous. 

By this path all tlfe valuable productions of India, to a 
very large amount, are annually conveyed to the chief marts 
in Persia, — and by it the returns in produce are sent to be 
shipped at Bushire. There are in the country many pieces 
of road equally bad. Indeed scarcely a day's journey can 
be made in any direction vdthout encountering a mountain- 
pass more or less difiicult. It is therefore astonishing that 
animals can be found capable of carrying burdens up such 
arduous steeps ; and nothing short of the strength and per- 
severing endurance of a Persian mule could prove equal to 
the task. 

We shall next offer a few observations regarding the popu- 
lation of Persia, — ^a point which appears in all ages to. have 
been very greatly misconceived. Undoubtedly there have 
been periods, after some unusual duration of tranquillity, 
when the inhabitants were much more numerous than at pres- 
ent; but we suspect they never amounted to the multitudes 
which tradition, and even history, would induce us to be- 
lieve. All native information, either as regards ancient or 
modem times, is utterly extravagant ; and the accounts of 
European travellers, as well as the conjectures of geogra- 
phers, being wholly at variance with each other, perplex 
rather than elucidate the subject. Chardin estimated the 
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tkumber of souls under the sway of Abbas II. at 40,000,000. 
It is true, that during that reign the country was blessed with 
peace, a commerce comparatively flourishing, and had enjoyed 
a long course of prosperity under the preceding SulB^vean 
monarchs; but still the amount seems excessive. Pink- 
tsrton reduces the aggregate to 10,000,000, which Sir John 
Malcolm thinks a fair approximation to the truth ; though, 
after all, such conclusions rest mainly on conjectural esti- 
mates, as there are no precise data from which they can 
be derived. The author of these remarks, in a former work 
on Persia, ventured to give the numbers of a particular dis- 
trict, and the result shows but eight persons to a square mile, 
or somewhat more than 8,000,000 to the whole country. 
But as at least one-fourth of its whole superficies is nearly, 
if not tQtally, desert, a great deduction must be made on this 
account. On the other hand, the provinces bordering on 
the Caspian, Sea, with some portions of Azerbijan, and prob- 
ably of Kurdistan, may be more, thickly peopled than those 
parts of Fars to which the estimate applies ; so that the 
population, on the average during the last twenty years, ma^ 
perhaps be taken at 7,000,000. To this must be added the 
migratory tribes of Eeliauts, of whose numbers it is impos- 
sible to form any conjecture; but taking them at ^om 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000, we should come, on the Whole, 
pretty nearly to the same conclusion as Mr. Pinkerton, 
though on different grounds. 

The smallness of this estimate, when compared with the 
great extent of territory, may at first appear improbable ; but 
when we take into accourt the many powerful checks to 
which population is subject from the caprice of a very op- 
pressive despotism, the reader will cease to wonder at the 
want of inhabitants in a country which, to render ijt produc- 
tive, would require all the encouragements bestowed by a 
wise and patriotic government. 

The salutary influence of such a paternal sway has been 
frequently experienced, and there still exists evidence that 
some of the provinces must have formerly attained a high 
state of prosperity. We are told, for instance, that the 
district of Nishapour contained 14,000 villages, and was irri- 
gated by 12,000 cannauts, besides eight*»en natural streams ; 
and even to this day the place is dotted i**^ all directions with 
the litde mounds that indicate those subterranean csinalsi 

S2 
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and coyered in eveiy quarter with the ruins of h(»ue0. Ip 
like manner, the country around Ispahan, as well as that 
near Komaishah and Muzoodbeggee, taken in connexion with 
the towns belonging to them, show the great extent of ancient 
cultivation. In the time of La Brun, uie plain of Merdusht, 
which is watered by the Kour and Polwar, possessed at least 
800 Tillages; the same district in 1821, according to the 
best information, could boast of no more than fifty-five miser- 
able hamlets, although the numerous channels and aqueducts 
evince the pains once taken to render it productive. In the 
days of the Sufiavean sovereigns, Chaxdin estimated the 
population of Ispahan at from 600,000 to 700,000 persons ; 
and the town of Komaishah he describes as being three milei 
round, full of people, and in the centre of Srvast fertile ter- 
ritory. The inhabitants of Ispahan in 1800, according to 
Sir John Malcolm, did not exceed 600,000 ; and notwiti^ 
standing the favour it experienced f{om^ the late minister 
Hajji Mohammed Hussein . Khan, under whose protection 
that district of Irak long continued, it does not probably at 
this day contain half as many more. Komaishah, again, can 
scarcely reckon j600 dweUings, and overlooks a plain covered 
only with the tokens of departed affluence. 

Let us next turn our attention to the commerce of Persia. 
This has at no time been considerable ; but the deficiency 
may be attributed to the insecurity of property rather than to 
any other cause ; for many parts of the country abound in 
productions which, either in a raw or manufactured state, 
are valuable as exports. Besides, though individual fHrinces 
have occasionally made the improvement of trade a leading 
object, the good faith of a single reign could never establish 
that confidence which had been destroyed by the acts of so 
many preceding tyrants. But commerce has also to contend 
with various natural obstacles,-— the badness of the roads has 
been described, — ^navigable rivers are unknown, — and the 
peaports ai^ few and unimportant. The only means of trans- 
port is on the backs of camels, mules, or small horses ; hence 
the price of all commodities becomes greatly enhanced by 
the expense of carriage. 

The principal raw exports are silk, cotton, tobacco, rice 
and grain, dried fruits, sulphur, horses, wax, and gall-nuts. 
The amount of the first three articles might be greatly ex- 
tended, and mercantile ingenuity might devise other objects 
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of barter for foreign productions. Of manufactured good* 
Persia sends out only a few, — almost entirely to Russia, — 
consisting of a considerable quantity of silk and cotton stufis, 
with some gold and siWer brocade. The principal com- 
mercial intercourse is maintained with the empire just men- 
tioned, as well as with Turkey, Bagdad, Arabia, the Uzbecka 
and Turkomans on their northern frontier, and India. In 
dealing with all these countries, except the last, the balance 
of trade, as it is called, is in favour of Persia, and. the excess 
in the yalue of her exports is returned in ducats, dollars, 
German crowns, and silver roubles. But though this influx 
of the precious metals occasions a plentiful circulation, tne 
specie is quickly transported to India, in return for the large 
surplus produce brought thence annually, either by way of 
Bushire and Congoon, or of Gabul, to Herat and Yezd, and 
destined to supply the demand in the countries towards the 
west. This occasions, indeed, a transit-trade, which is of 
course maintained with advantage ; yet, on the whole, the 
commerce of the country is very limited for its extent, as 
the reader will discover from the few facts we have it in our 
power .to place before^him. 

la the year ending May 31, 1831, tbe whole amount of 
ezporta fh)ni Peraia to India at the port of Buahire, 
according to official reports, waa staled at about . X305,000 

That flrom BalfVoooh, the great commercial mart on the 
Caspian Sea, to eatimated by the merchants there to be 

. annually about ^£315,000 ; but, in order to include the 
whole remaining exporta tnm Ghilan and Mazunderan, 
let )t be stated at 350,000 

Allow for exporta flnam the smaller porta on the Perslaa 
Golf, including the iatanda 10,000 

The oommerce with Bagdad, which is considerable, par- 
ticularly in ailk, of which 13,000 mauite shahee is sent 
thither, inay be taken aft 900,000 

That with the rest of Turkey, including a similar quantity 
of ailk, 300,000 

That with Teflia and Georgia, 900,000 

Tb« ezporta to Bokhara and th« states to the eastward, 50,000 

Tliat wUh Arabia, . 10,000 

£1,225,000 

Thus we have a sum under a million and a quarter ster* 
ling to represent the total amount of exports from this great 
country, including the trade already mentioned from India ; 
nor can we, in existing circumstances, hope to witness any 
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mat increase. Under a liberal and steady goyemment, t&e 
demand would rapidly augment for productions of every kind, 
but especially for those which Britam can best supply. Eng- 
lish cloths, muslins, calicoes, silks, hardware, and other 
■iticles are already sought after to an extent only limited by 
the means of the purchasers.* 

The value of imported goods is of course measured by that 
of the exports, deductmg the amount of specie ; for Persia, 
having no mines of the precious metals, receives them, like 
other foreign products, by barter; and the extent of that 
supply may be estimated by the quantity annually sent to 
India. In the year ending 31st May, 1821, the official re- 
turn' of gold and silver shipped from Bushire for India was 
84,17;994 new Bombay rupees, equal to about 290,000/. of 
sterling money. But many of the equivalent commodities 
are conveyed to the westward, whence they return in the 
shape of specie, with large profit. It is said, that about 
the time m question (1821) at least 300,000 golden ducats 
were annually brought into Tabriz by the Teflis merchants 
alone. A considerable amount in ducats and man^ts, or 
silver roubles, is also imported from ^stracan ; and the ex* 
penses of the Russian mission are defrayed by remittances 
of the ssme toioa ; besides which, a large value of French 
and German crowns and Spanish dollars is received from 
Bagdad for goods. Thus a considerable stream of the pre- 
cious metals flows into Persia ; and though the greater pro- 
portion passes on to the eastward, . there still remains a suf- 
ficient quantity to form the currency of the country, to sup- 
ply the treasury, and furnish the hoards of a few rich inai« 
viduals throughout the kingdom. Of the gold, much continues 
to circulate m the shape of ducats, while the rest is con- 
verted into tomans. The silver is all coined into reals, the 
man^ts being current only in the districts bordering on Turkey 
and the Russian frontiers. 

From what has been said, the reader will be prepared to 
hear that the financial receipts of the Persian empire bear 
as little proportion to its vast territorial extent as do its com- 
merce and population. To obtain correct information on 

* At the Mine these notes were taken, tbe silks and printed eottons 
of France were fbUy na mach in demand ; but the late rmprovements in 
Mir silk manu Act urea would secure us a sufficient share of tbe tnuk^ 
If not a deeidod praference. 
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thu subject is by no means easy. We shall, neverdieless^ 
endeavour to make an estimate of the shah's revenues daring 
the last ten or twelve years. The principal sums arise from 
the regular taxes, termed ml^leyaut ; from the irregular, or 
saaderaut ; fix)m the amount of annual presents, fines, and 
confiscations ; and, finally, from the rents of crown lands and 
buildings. In the first are comprised all imposts on land 
and cattle ; capitation-taxes ; transit-duties ; and custom* 
on merchandise. The second includes all exactions of aa 
irregular or occasional description, not recognised as cus- 
tomary by the law of the land. The other two explain 
themaelves. 

It may be proper here to describe the rights of proprietors 
in their landed possessions ; the grounds on which they are 
held being of four descriptions : — 

Ist, Ktialissa, or crown lands. 
9d, Those which belong to prirate indiTiduals. 
3d, Those granted to charitable or religions institutions. 
4th, Tbooe granted by the king for miUtary service, or in psyment of 
salaries or annuities. 

All these tenures, except the last, afford to the pro- 
prietor, not being himself the occupant, the privilege of^ de- 
manding from the cultivator one-tenth of the produce ; the 
assignee of crown lands possessing a claim for three-tenths, 
which includes all government dues, and what he can get 
from the farmers. If the assignment be upon the estate of 
another, he can only demand two-tenths, being his own and 
the government dues. The rights of proprietors of land, upon 
whatsoever tenure, — ^inheritance, purchase, or gift from the 
crown, — ^have in all circumstances been regarded as sacred. 
And if any man reclaims waste ground by means of irrigation, 
he acquires a title to it as vaUd as if it had been bought. By 
the law of property, the privileges of fiumers and villagers 
are equally well protected ; so that the landholder is pre- 
vented from oppressing them, or exacting more than legally 
belongs to him. 

In former times the land-tax was one-tenth part of the 

S-oss produce, and no other claim was made upon the ryot, 
ut as the expenses of ^vemment, or the cupidity of the 
sovereign increased, the irregular taxes were gradually in- 
stituted. Cattle were the first objects of this fiscal innova- 
tion ; and duties of various sorts were afterward imposed, 
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and increased so much that they were compounded for by 
the payment of another tenth of the gross produce. Thus 
the regular demands of the government extended to one- 
^h ; but faith on the part of the sovereign has been so ill 
Kept, tl^at the saaderaut, though no longer assuming their 
OTiginaT form, are still levied, and form the heaviest burden 
on the people. Thus live-stock, included as we have just 
seen in the compromise, are still subjected to a separate im- 
post ; and that the Eeliauts always paid this is highly prob- 
able, as they have httle other property than their locks anti 
herds. 

The rates of capitation-tazes vary greatly. Armenians, 
Jews, and Ghebres especially, are heavily taxed. Shops 
and bazaars are also liable for a duty proportioned to their 
size and the manner in which they are occupied, while the 
tenant of such places also pays according to the nature and 
extent of his business. Ghi all merchandise coming either 
by sea or land into the Persian dominions, a payment of about 
five per cent, is exigible. But there are many other custom- 
houses at which the same articles in their subsequent pro- 
gress are subjected to similar charges ; and it has been cal- 
culated that goods consigned from Trebizond to Ispahan 
would have to pay ten Persian imposts before being brought 
to the regular market. 

Of the amount of the saaderaut, it is impossible to speak 
with any degree of precision. Every extraordinary outlay 
is included under this head. The expenses of fnoving troops ; 
for transporting the king's equipage, baggage, or presents ; 
for furnishing supplies to the military ; the travelling-charges 
of members of the royal family, government-messengers, 
foreign ambassadors, and strangers ; repairs of roads, public 
buildmgs, — and. every possible description of expenditure, 
from that incurred by the governor of a province down to the 
ketkhoda of a village, — are charged against the amount 
payable by each district into the treasury, and should be so 
admitted in the adjustment of accounts. But this is very 
rarely done ; and even when such an adjustment is allowed, 
the ryot is seldom benefited by it, as the sum remitted gene- 
ralty finds its way into the coffers of the ministers. 

tt would be equally difficult to estimate the income realized 
from ffifts, fines, and confiscations. But when it is stated, 
that were are periods of the year when- every one who is 
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admitted to the sovereign's pretence is expected to appear 
before him with a donation, and that on the Eed e No Koz, 
or New- Yearns day, his majesty receives 1,200,000 tomans, 
some idea may be formed, of the productiveness of this 
branch of finance. Having so far explained the various 
sources of revenue, we shall lay before the reader a table, 
made out according to the best information, of the nett 
amount 'drawn from each province :~- 



From Fan, collected at least * . . • . 900,000 
Disbursed in the province .... 150,000 

Sent to the royal treasury 150,000 

From Kerman sent a small sum, say • . . . ; 50,000 

From Mekran little or nothing. 

From Khorasan nothing ; it coats money to maintain it. 

From that portion of Irak which was under the Sudrameen's 

government . . ^,000 

From Nabavand, BoorojiiVI, Khonsar, Korrumsbad, petty 

governments, nothing. 

From Senna in Kurdistan a littte, say 90,000 

From the government of Casbin, Cashan, snd Zenjan, very 

little 90000 

From the {^overnmeht of Yezd, about ..... 54,000 

From Azerbijan nothing ; it costs money. 

From Mazunderan little ; it flimishes the greater part of the 

army, in lieu of revenue . . . . ... . 15,000 

From Ghilan, collected . . . . . . 200,000 

Less, allowed the prince's expenses . . . 40,000 

100,000 

From Kermanshah nothing. 

Probable amount flrom land revenues ... 96^000 

Add probable amount of cootingent receipts, presents, 
flues, dec. dec 1,500,000 

Irakee tomans 3,489,000 

This sum does not greatly exceed a millioDand a half ster- 
ling money, and forms, if our data be accurate, the whole cash 
receipts which enter the Persian treasury. 

Against this income must be placed the expenses of the 
royal family and harem, the cost of kheluts or dresses of 
honour, and the value of presents ; the salaries of such offi- 
cers as may not be provided for in the expenditure of the 
local governments ; and the payment of the gnolams or house- 
hold troops. The king has 300 wives ; for it is. understood 
that, notwithstanding the Mohammedan law restricting the 
Domber, ha mames every female with whom he chooses to 
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connect himself. These, with their separate allotments %!X 
^ves, eunuchs, and other attendants of the household, mj»t 
swell the charge to a formidable amount ; and besides, there 
18 his majesty's personal establishment, which is said to be 
numerous and respectable ; the royal stud ; the baggage- 
cattle, and all the immense detail of the royal marching-tram ; 
the repair of buildings, and furniture ; with a multitude of 
other items, which, though much may be furnished free of 
inunediate outlay, and all with a due regard to economy, must 
form a serious dbrain upon the imperiu purse. If what has 
been said be duly considered, and if allowance be made for 
contingencies and defalcations, we may safely conclude that 
the free revenue of Persia is extremely small, and that its 
sovereign, whatever may be his desire to accumulate, can 
scarcely amass any considerable treasure. ' 

We must next look to the military strength and resources 
of that country. At the time when Chardin wrote, which 
was in the days of the great Abbas, the martial spirit which 
had animated the nation was almost extinct for want of exer- 
cise ; and with it had sunk much of the real power of the 
empire. Still there was kept up a large force, — a sort of 
standing army, which had in fact been only established by 
that great prince. Previously to his re^ there were no 
troops immediately paid by the crown, but each province sup- 
plied a fixed number of horsemen, which either werf or were 
not effective, according to the genius of the sovereign and 
the consequent demand for theur services. Besides these, 
there was the registered mihtia of the country, which constf> 
tuted a very uncertain body, either as regarded discipline or 
numerical strength. Shah Ismael possessed no other ma- 
terials than these for his extensive conquests ; but his abili- 
ties compensated for all disadvantages. Abbas, observing the 
benefit whichthe Turks derived from their janizaries, witn the 
view of opposing them effectually, as well as to counteihal- 
ance the dangerous power of the Kuzzilbash chiefs, raised 
two corps ; one consisting of 12,000 foot-soldiers, who, from 
the arms they used, were called tufiunchees or musketeers ; 
the other comprehending a like number of cavalry. Both 
were regularly disciplined, and paid by the crown. 

In Chardin^s time these troops were still maintained; 
and besides them a force of about 1200 gfaolams, on whom 
the sovereigns of Persia have at all times placed great reli- 
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«iiee. Tbere were aSeo two smaller regiments of guards'} 
one consistiiig of 300 men called the Suffees, institated by 
SheflL Suffee as body-guards in chief ; and the seiziarees, 600 
8trc»ig, enrolled by Abbes II. This prince disbanded an 
artillery coipe of 13,000 men, which had been raised by his 
great progenitor. These were all paid as formerly by the 
flovemment. The other military force was composed of the 
Gooichees, otherwise called Kuzzilbashes (or Redheads, from 
tile pecnliur cap they wore), who were considered as regular 
soldiers, and also of the irregular militia. The former were 
caralry, funushed by the chiefs of tribes for grants of land in 
proportion to the number of their retainers. They were com* 
manded by the heads of their own clans, and would obey no 
other : they received a small anbual pay, with provisions for 
hone and man while on service, and were hardy, robust, 
active, very efficient in predatory warfare, and in some points 
enctly resembjing the Parthians, whose descendants they 
were. Their number in the early years of Shah Abbas 
amounted to 80,000 ; but the power of their leaders became 
so formidable, that ho saw prc^r to check it by means of 
the Tegular corps we have described. The Courchees were 
redact to 30,000, «t which force they remained during the 
visit of Chardin. 

The miUtia were enrolled from among all denominations of 
the people ; they provided their own arms and clothinc, and 
were maintained by their respective provinces or viUages, 
receiving, when on service, a small pay from the pubUc purse 
They had no pretensions to discipline, obeyed only their own 
officers ; and were in fact rather a species of poUce than a 
body of regular soldiers. Besides these several classes, 
whose profession is arms, every man carries weapons ; so 
that the whole male p<^ulation may be called into action by 
a warlike soverei^. 

In fact, the military force of Persia, like that of all Eastern 
monarchies, has ever varied, both in numbers and in quality, 
with the character of the reigning monarch. Thus the troops 
of Shah Ismael, who had many formidable enemies to con- 
tend with, became almost invmcible ; and Ihe sight of his 
Kuszilbashes strode terror into the Ottoman squa&ms. A 
similar necessity produced ffimilar results under the sway of 
the j^reat Abbas ; which, again, being united with a restles* 
apint of conquest, raised the glory ofthe Persian arm»to its' 
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utmoft height, and deprened the natioii to the lowett wkerff 
nnder the ambitious Nadir. His soldiers feared the figimn of 
their leader more than the enemy's sword, and the dread 
of dea^ was overlooked, if not despised, by all who followed 
him. 

The seme familiarity with arms and danger continued 
throughout the troubles which succeeded the murder of that ^ 
prince ; and the merciless but pohtic Aga Mohammed Khan 
never spared his men in the day of need, nor suffered any 
relaxation of discipline. But he was aware of the strong 
points of Asiatic warfare, and emplojring the tactics of his 
Farthian ancestors, he successfidly opposed more regular 
troops. While in Khorasan, this monarch was informed that 
the Kussians had invaded his western frontier. He assembled 
his nobles; declared his resolution to march against the 
enemy ; " and my valiant warriors," he added, " sluill, by the 
blessing of God, charge their celebrated lines of infantrjr, and 
batteries of cannon^ and cut them to pieces with their. coO' 
quering sabres!" All the chiefs were loud in their i^ 
plauses, and vowed to support him with their lives. When 
the assembly broke up, the king, turning to Hajji Ibrahim, 
demanded whether he marked what had been said 1 The 
minister replied that he had. " And think you that I will do 
what I told them V — " Undoubtedly, if it is your majesty's 
pleasure." — " Hajji," said the kmg, half angry, *' have I boeii 
mistaken 1 are you also a fooll . Can a man of your wisdom 
believe I will ever run my head against their walls of steel, 
or expose my irregular army to be destroyed by their cannon 
and oisciplined troops 1 No, I know better. Their shot 
shall never reach me. But they shall possess no country 
beyond its range ; they shall not know sleep ; and let them 
march where they choose, I will surround them with a 
desert." 

To the usual irregular troops this monarch only added some 
unwieldy cannon, and a number of swivel-artillery, mounted 
on camels and called zumboorucks (little wasps), — a name 
very expressive of their sharp mischievous effect. 

During the present reign, which has be^n comparatively 
peaceful, although the warlike spirit has fled, and left to the 
troops of Persia only the name 6f soldiers^ an attempt wa» 
made to introduce a more effective disciphne, and even to 
«igaiiise a regular force on Eurepen principles. The si§Mi 
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ftflure of the ezpernAMnt arose, not from taaj deficiency on 
the part of the men, bat fitttn pecnliaritiefl in the national 
habits, and from the indiapontion or inability of goremment 
to incur the requisite expense. This force was confined to 
Azeibijan, and was entirely a creation of Abbas Mina, who 
commanded in that prorince. In the year 18S8 the purtica- 
lars were as follows, and it is believed tkat no materiaf altera- 
tion has taken place :-— 

1 Ownadter battSMon cf Bb sb Isb prisenw or d ass it i r s , ftona 

^ aoOtolOOO 

11 Battalions of ftom 000 to 800 meBsadi, under TarioospamM 8100 

1 Ragiment oriattcera, AJj|bana ..*... 500 

1 Corpa moulted arttUery, about 040 

1 Trooporeamel-aitiltory 100 

15 Coras. Ifea, 10,040 
At Erifao, on thoftontiani, undMreoomaodof Iba ttrdar, 

Hnaaein Khan/ than ia ^^ 

1 Battalion of ragnlfrtroopa lOOO 

I Corps of reserTa, little better than coomioB tofl tecb at a , bat 

wearinf unilbnu • ' . ... SOOO 

17 Oarpa ofragQUra. Man, 11,010 
Being tbe amount of re|;ular fbreaa hi AxarbUan. 
frregulara,— 

Tofninclieea,tobeninalaradatTabils .... lOyOOO 

Cavalry of the tribes . ^ liUOg 

Kardiah borae, about iOOO 

latbrior Cayalry, aMit ...••.. 1500 

brerlor Ittftniry, about . 1000 

. AmoontorfbrooainAxerbiJan, 4S,040 

In an extreme case there might be a fturther mastar of 
men eapable of bearing arms • MOO 
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1Vxal.t 90,040 

Such la the amount of the grand aimy placed at the dis- 
posal of Abbas Miiza to defend the frontiers against the Rus- 
sians. But the effective force was never so great ; and the 
prince, when he took the field against the Turks in 16S3, 
could barely muster 35,000 men, including a large proportion 

* A dder of Some talent and atil! greater pretoBaiona,— vary hanghty, 
and aimoat Independent, who lived at BriTan, and bad charge of the 
fiontiera. 

t The materiala of tMs sketeh were derived ftom British offlcers 
laaldent on the apot in 188S, and cannot be oiharwiae thaacorreet aa to 
thitpariod. 
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4»f inferior tiooM. TheartiUeiywwrilmoimtedMidQqvipped, 
but the aisenal is 4eficimit in all sorts of stores. In tiiecsofr- 
paign now alluded to, the gunners sre ssid to haye mKched 
.wiw not moice than twenty-five rounds of ammunition made 
up for each piece ; and the other preparations in the ord- 
nance and military departments were on a scale still moio 
limited. 

When the design of formixig these regular corps was first 
contemplated, EngUsh officers were invited by the Persian 
government, and appointed to diseq>line them; and while 
they were thos commanded, the troops on several occasions 
behaved withmuch steadiness. But no sooner did the peace 
with Russia take place than the s<^diers, frcnn parsimonious 
motives, were permitted to return to their homes, on the 
understanding of reassembling whenever they should be 
required ; and the higher orders remained useless appendages 
at court. On the conunencement of the war with Turkey, 
as British officers could not serve against a friendly nation, 
they were almost all dismissed, leaving only a few sergeants 
to manceuvre the horse-artillery. With the exception, how* 
ever, of the Muscovite deserters,^ that was the only service- 
able part of Abbas Mirxa's establishment ; for the regimented 
troops, though better aimed, were scarcely in other reipects 
superior to the common surbauze or foot-soldiers or the 
provinces. 

The rest of the military force is maintained en the anciott 
footing. The cavalry famished by the chiefs of tribes still 
continues good, although greatly degenerated.* A propor- 
tionate deterioration has occurred in ue regular militia ; their 
equipment is bad, and little rehance can be placed on them. 
Some provinces, however, send forth better irregular infantry 
'than others. Mazunderan, for instance^ and Astrabad, the 
original seat of the Kujurs, pay the principal part of their 
assessment in this sort of military service, maintaining 12,000 

* ** Where,*' exclaimed an o^d officer of Aga Mdhammed Shah, ''when 
an now those warrion whmn T have seen raiae their arms, mah, wi^ 
oat once looking at the bkttery befbre them, and eat the gunnen dowaal 
their peeta 1 When an the men who woald spur at their hlsg*^ omb- 
mand upon inevitable death, because they Aand it not, or dreaded tMr 
master^s anger yet mon, atad knew the nward was as certain as ttit 

rishment ? But now this king, who is sever fbund ia a place whan 
can witnean courageovs cooduet, if a man riita lucss snd Ul^ saA 
loses the first, he makes him a present of a toman f 
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loffimchees, and 4009 cavalry. These are supposed to be 
always ready for actual service, though they are quietly dis- 
persed amoDff their ovm villages ; and as only eight tomans 
aryear are allowed to each horseman, and a proportionately 
small pittance to the foot^soldiers, it is scarcely to be ex- 
pec^ted. that they should keep themselves in an efficient state 
of preparation. 

Nevertheless, when the king does take the field, he is said, 
in one way or other, to make up a numerical force of 100,000 
fighting-men, which, by means of camp-followers, may be 
doubled and even trebled, to the exccessive annoyance and 
loss of the districts through which they pass. lu fact, they 
are always more formids£le to friends than to foes, and the 
royal visits to Khorasan, which at one period were made 
every two or three years, were dreaded more than an incur- 
sion of the Turkomans or Uzbecks.* Instead of the hardy 
veterans who served under Nadir and Aga Mohammed, they 
may be described as a lawless banditti, who shun the fl^ce of 
an enemy, and think only of plunder and pecylation. The 
present kmg has taken every possible step to crush the mar- 
tial spirit which he found existing on his accession to the 
throne. He reached the royal honours over the bodies of his 
relations and of the powerful hobles, whom the uncle destroyed 
that the nej^ew might reign in peace. t Nurtured in the 
school of suspicion, he cannot witness energy in his officers 
without alarm ; and this is so well known, that no chief <{ar6^ 
to be brave, lest it should prove the signal of disgrace or 
destruction. 

The government of Persia has always been an absolute 
monarchy. The sovereign's word is law ; the life aiM prop- 

* Coehoon or Khabooslian, the dwelHng of Sesa KoaliKhan, a Knrd- 
Mi diief, was a particular object of the king's displeasare. On one oeoa- 
i^cHi the royal army sat down be(bre this place, which is only defended 
ty a fflttd wall, flanked with plenty of towers and a ditch ; but they 
eraeted nothing except ravaging the country and firing ui occasioniu 
allot into the town, by which it it aterretf the utmost injary done was to 
kill a dog and Mgbten an old woman. One daya large gun was broaghit 
llraward to intimidate the townspeople, but only three buls answering its 
bore eoold be procured : two were fired in the hope of making the do- 
■Irad impression, and a thundering sammons foUowed ; bat the only 
ssonlt was a request that his ma^sty ** would fire his third ball and he 
tas, and lesTo them alone in peace." 

t It was a common exclamation of Aga Mohammed, on the perpetn* 
tiM «f junr new mnrdsr,— ** Bqw much blood havo I been flnwd toshs^ 
ftat tMe bqr»" tto p tss it tog, **raayicifnUip6anr" 
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erty of his Babjects, from the highest to the 4owe8t, are in 
his hand ; and in exercising this power he is liable to no Con- 
trol, except the fear of exciting rebellion or provoking asaaa- 
iination. It is, therefore, the feeble who simer most, while 
the bold and the strong find means for their own protection. 

Equally paramount is thb authori^ of the king in his own 
family ; and although the custom of the tribes from wluch 
his majesty is sprung disposes him to recognise in the son of 
his legitimate wife the successor to his crown, yet, if he 
choose, he may non^ate the offspring of a slave, and secure 
*the kingdom from civil broils after his own decease by de- 
priving of sight, or putting to death, the whole of his progeny 
except the neir-apparent. In the days, of the Suffees such 
was often the practice. The present ruler has pursued a 
different system ; but whether it may prove a more merciful 
* one in the end must be determined by events. 

The shah is thus, in fact, the government, — the nation. 
All are his servants, — ^hi^ slaves ; to be raised into aflluence 
and favour at his pleasure, — ^to be degraded and destroyed at 
his caprice, without remonstrance or appeal. " There," aaid 
Fute^ Ali one day to the British envoy, in conversing on the 
difference between a king in England and in Persia ; " There 
stand Solyman Khan Kujur and several more of the firat 
chiefs of tne empire ; I can cut off all their heads if I ple^e. 
Can I notl" added he, addressing them. ** Assuredly, 
Kibleh Allum! (Point o( the World's Adoration?) if it ia 
your pleasure." — " Now that is real pOwer," said his majesty, 
turning to the envoy. " But," added he, " it-has no peima- 
hence r my sons, when I am gone, wiU fight for the crown, 
and it will faH into the hands of the best soldier." And the 
shah was right. Secure on the throne, an able aovereigB 
frimishea the spirit that pervades eyery part of his dominioiia ; 
but at his death he is probably succeeded by a jmnce bred in 
I the harenii and taken thence, utterly inexperienced, to enter 
on the duties of government. - The father's arrangementa 
, may, for a while, preserve the son from ruin ; but as effemi* 
nacy, profligacy, and oppression increase, discontent and re- 
bellion axise,-7-4he fabric totters, and ^s, to be raised min 
into dignity by some new and hardy conqueror ; — ^nd Sraa 
each dynasty, in rapid succession, " follows the common law, 
—the unceasing round o/ valour, graatneaay diaooidydegaiM^ 
acy, and decay." 
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Tet, vttliiiuled m tlM wffl of a Pwmii kii^ nukjr appwr, 
fh«re are few who are more controlled bjr the presim of 
nftirii Not on^haa lie to watch a^^amet tl^diiiimiition of 
lua.po'waT by exteraal aggremon or intemel nsaipation, bat 
he nmmtaediaknjAf^kthamihevDa^ 
tiie iBDat important is the akrtribotkm of justice. 

The civil and crimioal law of all Mohammedan natioBa it 
well known to he'foonded on tiie firecepts of the Koian and 
the traditions (or Sonna) : that is, the oral ooaunentanesand 
•ayinga of the immediate successors of the Prophet.* IJ^ 
cidled the Sherrih or written law, is the rule in aU regular 
eoforta, where persons of the ecclesiastical order presido 
Bat in Persia there is siso the Urf or cnstomaiy law, which 
is administered by secular magirtrates hathv ^ hhw as 
their head. The respectiTe powers snd pmueges ef these 
two branches of ihe judicature have alwi^s been matter of 
dii|rate ; and the point of precedence, or rather of preponder« 
•nee, has varied with the character and diapositiOD of the 
eofverdgn ; those of a s tr ong ly religions bias being inclined 
to refer all cases to the Shenah, wmle othen would vest the 
ehief authority in the secular tribunals. 

The Sheik al Islam is the supreme judge in the Sherrah 
eourts, altiibni^ the firest influence possessed by the Moosb* 
teheds or chief pontmi, to whose superior knowled|;e defer* 
ence is always paid, might wartant their being considered as 
hi|^r still. In every town there is such a loeik nominated 
tnr the king, with a salaiy ; and in the lager cities 4hsra it 
UK>aeausee,whohastheftu(theraidof acouncil of moUahs. 
The Urf ia admuustered by his majesty in V^ntm, by his 
fientenants, the rulers of provinces, govemon of cities, msgis- 
trates of towns, cdleqtonof districte, and all the officen who 
act under them. AJl tiiese are competent to hear causes and 
complaints,, summon evidence, give decisions, and inflict 
punishment, accordhig to their reapecttve rank. And as the 
customary law it more sibitrary than the wiitteit; these judg- 
ments are more suramaiy, and oenerally enforced vrith coi^ 
responding vi^ponr. There is, however, sn sppeal to the 
, mperior functionaries ; and it ii this alone vrfaiehconlioia the 
venality of the lower judges. Still the power of life and 
desth rests with the king, who seldom delegates it, except to 

♦Tlw StMihsszelndftdMSSfirtiiadins flist eslipiis, as bila^ te 
yanooal MMoiis cT AU. 
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pinBiWof the blood^niTal* or td goyw a ow of remote prav* 



The courts are beld in public, and the monarch sits a 
tain time each day, in his ball of audienoe, to receive peti* 
turns and decide such cases as come before him. 

According to the Koran, a thief is liable to nratilatioii ; but 
meicy may be exercised, if the injured party be disposed to 
forgiveness. Murder is a capital crime ; but may also be 
compounded for with the heir of the deceased, to- whom the 
peQ>etrator is delivered to be dealt with at b^s pleasure. In 
the same manner personal assaults are generally con^firomised; 
but if not, the lex talionist or rule of " an eye for an eye,^ 
iHT <«a tooth for a tooth," may be enforced. Other deliih 
queilcies are punished according to custom and precedent, at 
tile discretion of the judge. Death is commonly inflicted by 
straxigling, decapitation, or stabbing ; in more extreme cases, 
impalement, tearing asunder by horses or by the bent boughs 
of trees, and other cruel or £n|^tful modes of execution, have 
been adopted. Tortures are seldom applied, unless to com- 
pel the discovery of concealed treasure. The baibaroos 
practice of putting out the eyes generally atones for political 
offences, and where the suiSerer either hss aroired to sover- 
eign power, or is supposed likely to do so. But every pejgs 
of Persian history abounds with horrid and disgusting in- 
stanees of the abuse of torments and mutilation. 

To superintend the- administration of the Urf is one of the 
most important offices of the king. Yet in a despotism so 
absolute, when the -character of the monarch must form that 
not dvdy of the covemment but of the nation, much more is 
requisite ; and it is to be feared that in no respect is thb 
inAience of the present sovereign beneficially exerted. Ooiv> 
tempSating Persia neither with the eye of a patriot nor of a 
father, but rather as a property held in lease of uncertain 
duration, his only concern is how to make the most of his 
incumbency. He treats it as his conquest, and not as his 
country ; and his- aim is to combine the two objects of break- 
ing down the power of aH those chiefs who, under an able 
sovefei^, >ehould form the strength of the empire ; and of 
convartmg diat power to his own aggrandizement. The 
governments of all the principal provinces have been b eato we d 
upon members of his own family ; and there is scarcehr * 
petty distiict which is not in the hands of one of its branchef 
or connexions. Pursuing the usual fioUcj of his predacet- 
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««m, he hM fitted the moit impoitaiil oflkas of itatt widi 
pvnaoM of low nnk, who pettoH good afaiUtaM or Imito ro- 
oommended themsolTos by iUtteiy aad praMote. AU hk 
miniitoiii are men of this deecription ; and thiia be has 
covered the empire with a network of royal inflmnce, which 
ft>r the preaent throwa mveh power into his handa, hut is 
pregpant with the aeeds of cIyU war and bloodshed. Famfly 
MiMS rardy withstand the aasanlts of ambition ; and these 
ties among the great are easily annihilated. The aim of aU 
the princes is to secure a treasure for the anticipated stmg^ 
gle at their father's death,*— 4hait of the parent to provide, at 
me pul^ic expense^ for the aetivi maintenance of his duldren, 
and to make them collectors for his own coffiBra. In one 
thinff their object is the same,— to wring tribute from the 
peo^ in every possible -way. The king fixes a sum to be 
remitted from each province, and this is rigidly ezaeted* 
independently of all fines or extraordinary demands. Goveiw 
aors, therefore, force their agents to find the money ; these 
last are equa% peremptory with the collectors of dutriots, 
who, again, press the zabuta and ketkhodahs of villages, while 
they in turn grind the ryota. Each of these officera raises as 
much beyond the sum required as will leave something in his 
own hands : thus dishonestly enriching himself, to be robbed 
whonever the arch-de^t at the head of affitirs shall deem it 
exENsdient. 

This system of extortion is by no means checked during 

its JHOgress. The monarch has tolerably good information, 

or at all events a shrewd guess, of what goes on ; and no 

.interruption ia offered untU the coffera of a noble are su£> 

ficiently replenished, when ^leedily, by felse accusation, fine, 

imprisonment, or torture, his^najesty appropriates the amount 

to himself. Some of the methoMls adopted to accomplish this 

would sound strangely in European eara. When an officer 

of state falls under displeasure, or, in other vrords, has ex- 

*^ cited the rojral cupidi^, the culprit is firequently put up for 

^ sale,— his price bemg fixed at the sum required of him. In 

this way Aga Mohammed Shah disposed of his minister Mine 

. Shuffea, in open court, to Hajji Ibrahim, his rival. In like 

^ manner the reigning monarch, as is known to the writer of 

tiiis work, exposed to sale a respectable mirsa, whom he 

charged with embezzlement, threatening to put faim to death 

hiftantly if a specific ransom were not obtained. The murder 
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VTBM preTented by &e pledge of a Ugh officer present, and tll9 
affidr was compromised by a- heavy fine, which was all diat 
was ever intended. 

The condition of a province is rarely inqnired inta iintil 
the revenue begins to fail, or the cry of distress deepens 
into the matterings of disafibctioii. The smallest expense m 
the way of public improvement is avoided ; or, if a Mnefte- 
tion be resolved on, the district or town where the money is 
to be laid oat is sure to be made answerable for it. Even 
the palaces and royal sardens, in various parts of the eomi- 
try, are not unfrequenSy suffered to fall into decay ; for no 
land adequate to their maintenance has ever been povided. 
Should a mine be discovered, or a cannaut required, individu- 
als are left to undertake such operations, for the sovereign 
will do nothing ; while, if the adventurers should succom, 
there is every probability that the concern will be wrested 
from them, unless they submit to such exactions as govern- 
ment may tiiink fit to impose. Even tradesmen dread the 
attainment of celebrity in their vocations, lest they become 
objects of attention to the king or his fnnily.* 

The onlyspeculations prosecuted to any extent are com- 
mercial. The wants of men must be reciprocally supplied; 
and even in Persia merchants experience a share of that pro- 
tection which is everywhere extended to them. In such 
adventures both king and nobles engage, — ^the former largely, 
and doubtless with no small advantages. Their wealth being 
less tangible, and evasion more easy, traders often escape 
arbitrary impositions, but they are by no means exempt from 
perseeution. An acquaintance of the writer of diese pa^es, 
while he lodged in a certain town, vna alarmed by hearmg, 

* A nattre of Pars, some time ago, made a eonsiderable Improvemflot 
In the manufectiirB of porcelain. His dune qiiieUy spread until it 
eacbed the court, when the king immediateiy decmatched an CHrder, coia* 
mending him to repair to Teheran to make china for the shah. Now the 
pooribllow knew, that, once there, he would have to make china not oidy 
Ar the shah, but for all hia offloera and oouitiers,— and that, too, witfaoat 
the hope of any payment, nnleae it mifht he an occaiional food heatiag. 
GMxed with consternation, he collected aa large a sum as posaiMe, and^ 
pireaenting it by way of bribe to the minister, besought him to report thtt 
he wee not the man who made the china, but that the real potter had ran 
away. The bnaineoa was managed according to his wiali, and to 
veturood penniless tn his own country, Towing neTer again to nnake a 
bit of ddna, nor to attempt an improvement of any sort, as lonf as lis 
Usal 
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in ft ntighbonring honsa, m'lort of periodical puniskiinent gong 
on dftily. Heavy blows were given ; anid a penod was con- 
tlnually crying out, ** Amaun ! Amaun ! (mercy ! merc^ !) I 
haye nothing! Heaven is my witness, I have nothmg!" 
Upon inquiry, he learned that the mfferer was a merchant, 
reputed to be very rich, who afterward confessed to him, that 
having understood the governor of the place was determined 
to have a shaxe of ^s wealth, and expecting to be put to the 
torture, he had resolved to habituate himself to tne endur- 
ance of pain, in order to be able to resist the threatened 
demands. He had brought himself to bear 1000 strokes of 
a stick, and as he was able to counterfeit great exhaustion, 
he hoped to be able to bear as manv blows as they would 
venture to inflict, sh<hrt of death, without conceding any of 
his money. 

The character of the reigning monarch may in^a great pait 
he comprehended from what has been related of his govern- 
ment. He succeeded his Uncle, Aga Mohammed, in 1798 : 
he was then forty years of age. The preceding twenty Imd 
been passed under the shadow of his powerful predecessor. 
His earlier youth, through the tolerance of Kureem Khan,* 
had been spent in ease in Mazunderan. His mind, there- 
fore, has not been strengthened in the school of adver- 
sity, nor was it naturally of a ver^r vigorous deacxiption. 
Viewing him as a child of fortune, habituated to the exercise 
^of uncontrolledpower, his dispositions are little open to cen- 
sture. For a Persian sovereign, he is neither considered 
cruel nor unjust. He is sincere in bis reli^ous professions, » 
ffood father, temperate, and unstained with the disgusting 
debaucheries that disgrace so many of his subjects. He is 
by no means remarkiu)le for personal courage, nor can he lay 
any claim to generosity. He is said to be distinguished in 
private fay elegant manners, and to possess many accomplish 
ments, that of poetry bein^ one. Cithers insinuate that he is 
'deficient in talent, and quite unfit to be the ruler of such a 

* After ttie socoessftil straggle of Kureem for tbe throne, when hos> 
isges were broiifhf from tbe nunilies of his opponents, Baba Khan, then 
quite a child, was one of thoae sent from the Kujar tribe. The king, ttto 
said, looked at him once or twice with ^eat interest, and al length ei* 
daimed, *t Why have yon brought that boy ? I have no business wit^ 
him— hiiB bead is ^ade Amt a crown— send him home to his mother.'' He 
yieeented him vrith a kbdnt, horses, and attendants, and dis mi ssed htas 
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^ ^NFhcrt 1m €oald not hsve nuuntained hia Umme a d«f » 
had H not been for the policy of his uncle and the peculiar 
dreimutancea of aorronnding coontriea. 

But the ruling paaaion of Fnteh Ali Shah ii an insatiable 
dasbe of accumulating "wealth, which has proved more inju- 
rious to hiskiJQ^fdom than all the efforts of his enemies, and 
we have already seen to what n|i8erahle expedients he stoops 
to gratify it. His ararice is in foct the jest as well as ttie 
bane of the people. If a fruit or a sweetmeat come eailj in 
season, he sends aportion to hia faTourites, who are obl^ed 
to acknowledge the honour by aTaluable return, besides re- 
warding the mevenger. He one day made 1500 tomans in 
this way, out of a rujpee which he found bjr accident, atel 
wiUi iduch he purchaMd apples to distribute in these costly 
presents. He has a practice also .of inveigling his courtien 
mto bets about his shooting, in which he is sure to gain ; for 
not only is he an ezceUent marksmjan, but the atten&nts take 
care, by cutting the throats ^f the sheep at which he baa 
fired, to protect their sovereign's fame and his purse at the 
same tnim 

The most de{|rading of hia expedients to amass monejr ia 
that of seMinff his daughters, ana even his wives, to individ- 
nab, gemanSj^ of noble rank, for large auma, and aaauredly 
net ahvaya with the conaent of either party. To divorce a 
wife for the poipoae of aelling her is directly contrary to the 
apirit of tiie Mohammedan uiw ; yet the king, though pro- 
fesfling himself an orthodox Mussuman, has been guilty of 
thi^ scandal more than once, and has fastened a spoose on 
some unfortunate man, who vna forced to pay a lar^ aom 
for an incumbnnce which he waa moat earnestly deairoua to 
avoid. 

The daikeat ataina on thia mcmarch'a character, however, 
are the murder of hia unde Sadok, and hia unmtefol con- 
duct to hia old xealoua nuniater Hajji Ibraham. The asaaaai- 
nation of hia relative might have been defended on the stem ^ 
neceaaity of state policv ; but that could not palliate the trea- ' 
chery and cruelty whioi accompanied die act. Saduk Khan, 
imable to atruggle with hia nephew, had aurrendered, on a 
aaered pramiae that he ahould not be put to death. The 
king confined hia victim in a room, built up the doora aal 
voMOwa, and left him to die by inches— conceiving thia igt 
be no violation of hia oith. 'When the apartment waa opened. 
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at was dtscoTered that the miser Ahle captire had dug deep m 
the floor with hie hand,' and sWaUowed th» clay to assnag 
the pangs of hai^r. 

Ilie value of mijji Ibraham*s smices had been appreciated 
by Aga Mohammed Khan, and by the mother of the present 
kin^ ; but when the eomitry was thoroii^y settled, and 
that jvincess died, her son listened to aecasations fabricated 
by the enemies of the minister, which the open and candid 
maimer of the latter. enabled them to Qoioiar with some sem* 
Blance of probability. De^^ising their machinations, he took 
no measures for security} and was accordingly degnded and 
Qohdemned to lose his eyes. Some expressions, reflecting on 
the king^s injustice, which esc^ed him during the cruel opera* 
tion, being reported to his majesty, the old hajji was further 
sentenced to have his tongue cut out : he- died under the tor- 
ture, and his sens and brothers were included in the proserip* 
tion. They were all seized in the same hour, their property 
confiscated, apd themselves deprived of life, or of their eje^ ! 
Their supposed wealth waa a powerful incentive to this ioi* 
qnitous procedure.* 

We shall terminate this chapter with a' short account of 
the manner in which princes' 6f the blood are brought 1^ 
and of the personal dutieii and private occupatibas of th« 
shah. In the days of \he Sutfees the ofliipiing of the kiag 
were immured in the harem, where' their education was io- 
trtisted to wom^n and eunuchs, 'and until the death of the 
signing • monarch his successor was seldom laiown. Nothing 
can be imagined less calculated to form the mind of a prince 
on whom the happiness of millions was tp depend. The 
Turkish soverei^s have followed a different, and, so far as 
it goes, a more judicious system. The royal youths do not 
remain in the har^m< beyond the period during which female 
attendance and maternal care are necessary. As they are 
early taught the forms of religioni at three or four years of 
age they can repeat a few short prayers, and are perfect io 
the gestures and genuflexions of Mohammedaa worship. 
Great attention is paid to their observance of external de« 
coram, and the degrees of respect they are boood to pay to 

* Yet wraie vrftan hatereprssented this oumartfli as **Und-haaried,'* 
'*not cruel,'* ** mild in bin ri)le," Ac. 4&c. HJa mid hs baa since becni 
touched wUb temorae for UUa n^oininabla and wboleeale murder. W# 
SlnoBrely hope ft ie true. 
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mfetf indnidiiil from the king downwatdi ; u also to dw 
modes of sUnding, sittings and retiring in t)ie presence of • 
SHperior ; inscmmdi, that before attaining seren or eight yean, 
Ihoy are often as perfect in maaneiSy and as. grave in their 
dsportmemt at a pnbUc assembly, as the oldest person pteih 
ent. At this period they begin to learn Arabic and Penian, 
to read the Koran, and-to be instructed in the fundamental 
tenets of the national faith. The Sheah doetrines are in* 
•tflled into their raind^ and an orthodox hatred of all SenneesL 
When this has been accomplished, Persian books are phioed 
in their hands, and they are conducted through a course of 
grammar, logic, sacred law, and philosophy ; acquiring gene- 
rally but a Tory superficial acquaintance widi any of these 
sciences. Hieir training to martial, sports kind athle^ exer* 
oiaes is better attended to, and more successful ; and eren 
at seven or eight they ride with grace^ and boldness. Long 
previous ',to their arriving at manhood they are betrothed, vA 
even married ; nor is it unusfial for th«n to be the fethecs 
of large families before they reach' the age of twenfy. ^At a 
much earlier period they are allowed to become taev ow» 
ttii^sters^ always paying the deference of a son and of a sob- 
jeot to their faUier ; and their future mode of life depends 
thenceforth en their respective eharacters. 

The duties of religion oblige t^e kHig to rise early. Sleep* 
ing in his private apartment, where do other obale can enter, 
his attendants are women or eunuchs, who, on his rishi^ 
aseist him todress. He then sits an hour in the hnU of hm 
harem, where he. holds a. levee ; the imnaies being mar** 
ihaUed with tfxotk ceremony ai»d atstonition to forms of pre*- 
eedency. After- hearing reports regarding }he regulation of 
his estabUshment, and holdmg OQHsultatiais^with his prioei* 
nil wives .(one or two of whom are only permitted to sit ia 
his presence), he is accompanied by jmper ^kers to one 
of the kelwute or private chambers, where he is joined hf 
the pnnees of the blood and court iavourites, who pay thenr 
respects to him, andnnth whon^ ho enters into conressation. 
His majesty then calls for.l»eakfast, which is txrought in 
ehina dishes, in. avCOvered tra^ sealed by the nasir or steward 
of the household, who likewise superintends the meal and 
presents each dish. The chief physician is also present to 
ghre his advice or assistance. 

The repast being condudedi he receives hisWnisteis and 



iiacietaiies, who make reports and receive eommande. Ht 
next proceeds to his pubhc leyee, which is attended by the 
princes and officers of state. Here all public business is 
transacted, and rewards and punishments awarded ; the king 
expressing aloud his approbation or displeasnre, as the case 
aij •rogglst. From &, mating, w^Oi eoa^monlv ooeo- 
pies an hour and a half, he adjourns to a council-chamber, 
where an equal period is employed in listening to his offi- 
eeirs and &Tcrantes. The morning thus passed, he retiree 
to his inner apartments, and occasionally indulges in a short 
repose.' 

A httle before sunset, his majesty always makeshis ap- 
pearance in the outer rooms, and transacts business ; or, if 
nothing re^uiretf his presence, he takes a ride on horseback. 
Between eight and mne he dines, with the eaxhe precautions 
tiiat were observed at breakfasts lie eats like his subjects, 
seated on a carpet, the dishes b^ing placed on a rich em- 
broidered cloth before him, and feeds himself, in the oriental 
fikshion, with his fi^igers. After dinner, he retires to the 
private part of the pdace, where he is often amused until a 
late hour by the singers and dancers. of his harem, which, 
although regulated upon the strictest system, is, and must 
always be a scene of me n^eanest intrigue, the darkest jeal- 
ousy^ the .keenest hatred, and the blackest crime. Such 
then are the monarch's personal duties, which are only in* 
terrupted by illness, urgent business, exercise on horseback, 
or the pursuit of field i^its, in both of which Persians of all 
tanks aelight, and can scarcely fail to excel 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Prtunt SUUe of Religion, Science, and lAteralure in PertU, 

Sect of the Sbeeba— Their Doctrines— Persians sealoas Sbeabs— Ms- 
banunedanunn on tbe Decline— Canae^—Biiireeistn, or Freethinkfnf 
—Principle* and Teneta of tta* SiiiAe»^Vartoaa Claaaoa— Sdenoea 
tMfbt «id proAiaed in Persia— Fine Arts— Literatara— Fenaaa 
Poetry— lis Cbaracter— Ferdusi— Sadi— Haflz— Abdal Rahman Janl 
— ptbecPoeta. 

Thb history of a tiatibn, it is obvious, would be incomplete 
wjjthout some account of its religion. But the original faith 
of the Persians has already been explained, and the rise and 
nature of Islam is so fully treated in another part of this 
Library,* that we shall here only advert to those articles of 
their creed where it differs from |hat of other Mohammedan 
states, and point out some of its chief peculiarities. 

Of all the sects which arose to divide the followers of the 
Ambian impostor immediately after his death, the principal 
was that of the Sheahs or adherents of Ali. These, deny- 
ing the right of the three first ckliphs and all then: successors 
to the pontificate, hold that of their master as indefeasible. 
They do so up6n four distihct groimds ; 1st, As bein^ the 
eariiest convert to the faith ; 2d, On his nearness of km to 
Mohammed, whose cousin he was ; 3d, On,his marriage with 
Fatima, the Prophet's daughter ; and, 4th, On the declared 
will of the lawffiver himself, that AH should be his successor. 
Thus the Sheuis contemn the four pillars of the Sonnee faith 
(as the four doctors, Hanifa, Malec, Shafei, and Hanbal are 
termed), repudiating their dogmas, and holding their names 
in abhorrence. Iney maintain the right of Hassan and 
Hossein, the sons of AU, as the proper heirs of the caliphate, 
and hononr them and their twelve immediate descendants 
with Uie appellation of hi^-priests oir imams. Of these last 

* See Family Lltfrary, Nos LXVIQ. andLXCL. Arabia, AnaenriBA 
Modsra, fol. L p. 9Ji 



Ipiam Medhee is .c^nud«red to be ttfll alive, ^ngjb cob* 
cealedjOhiib), to that no other can claim the title or pesaeas 
tb« office. Thej imiurecate maledictioDa on Abu Beker, 
Omar, an4 Othmant fibd ftqwciaUy detest Moawiyah aod 
Tezid; as the more imxftediate instrumeots p{ the death of 
the Prophet's r^tivea. They observe as solemn faats the 
days on which the progeny of Aii were mnrdmred, and curse 
with tears and bitter reyilings the memories of his assassins. 

Besides these fundamental points of difference, tixere are 
between the Sheahs and Sonnees seyeral. minor grounds of 
variance, telatin^ tp forms of worship and civil usages^ which 
it would be tedious to particularize^ Mutual exasperation 
prevails ; but, on the Whole, the ^t are the more tolerant, 
perhaps because they^arethie weaker body, for they look on 
their opponents as errins brethren* yet still as believers in 
tiie true faith ; while the Sohnees, with the arrogance of 
power, regard them as vile heretics, and worse even than 
Christians. 

Amonyr the Persians, who are' zealous jSheahs, as wdl as 
«mong the Mohammedans in general, their religion has lost 
nearly all that may origmally have been valuable, and has 
been perverted b}r fanaticism, venality, and designing hypoc- 
risy, into a despicable superstition, fit only .to en£ral ai^d 
brutalize the nation. The reverence which the founder of 
Islam claimedvas the last of a long line of prophets, has grown 
into a. species of devotion that confounds the Pei^ and his 
apostie, and has ey^n been extended to many of his learned 
or pious successors. Themselves have been canonized as 
taints; their, garments and relics have been invested wi^ 
an imaginary sanctity, and their tomb4 with miraculous power. 
The Sheahs higre of all others probably shared deepest in 
these absurdities. Not satisfied with, the prescribed nllgrim- 
ases to Mecca^ to Meshed All, and Kerbelsh, they nock |o 
Mmhed and K^wrn ; to the tombs^ of Imam Rez^ and lUs 
fitter FatinMi ; 'to Ardebil, where He interred the first of the 
Soffees; and to hundreds of other places, with still less 
jeason ; for there is scarcely a. village in Persia without its 
imamzadeh, to whi<ih there .is a greater or less resort in pro- 
portion to the celebrity of the saint. 

The religion of Mcbimmed, in truth, seems evexywhere 
00. the decune. The zeal which flamed so tocely in its 
mAf fhimpionsi and so rapidbr consmned eveiy thing within 
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It* reach, haf now bomt low ; there are neither coimtries 
nor minds to be subjuffated ; and themigfat-of its princes is 
withered. Reason and knowledge have begun to.assert their 
tethority; and, while Christiamtjr spreads eveiy day more 
extensive^, the Koran ezperienees a rapM diminution of 
adherents. Of this decay there is no cause more powerful 
than the progress of infideH^. Among the Sheahs unbe- 
lieTers are numerous ; and there n a class known by the 
name of Suffees, whose tenets are peculiar, and who have 
frequently exercised a sin^lar influence on the political as 
wen as the religious condition of Persia. 

The origin of Suffeeism may be traced to the aspiiatiom 
of an enthusiastic temperament, which disposes to abstruse 
metaphysical inquizy. Dissatisfied^ with existing opinions, 
minds so constituted presumptuously plunge into that ocean 
of mystery whose shores are wisely hid from human investi- 
gation. Weaned with fruitless search, the more prudent 
retreat in time ; but the weak too often yield in the struggle, 
and become a prey to the hallucinations of insanity. " Suf- 
feeism," obserres the historian of Persia, ** has excited in 
one shape or other in every age and region ; its mystical 
doetrines are to be found in the schools of ancient Greece, 
and in those of the modem philosophers of Europe. It is 
the dream of the mpst ignorant and the most learned, — is to 
to be found in the palace and the cottage, — ^in theiuxnrious 
city, and in the pathless desert. It eyeryWhere professes 
to be averse to error and superstition, but exists by tne active 
propagation of both.'* In India this visionary creed has most 
extensively prevailed ; the habits of the nation and character 
of their rebgion encourage the spirit of holy abstraction in 
which it is founded ; and it probably spread thence to other 
nations. Thus the philosophy of Pythagoras, of Plato, of 
' Epicurus, and their followers, may all be traced to the tenets 
of the Indian Bramins ; and we learn from Mohammedan 
aurora, that these enthusiasts existed at the earliest period 
of Islam.* ' , 

The doctrines of Suffeeistn,t insdfar as they can be re- 

* Maleolffi** Penria, vol. iL p. 363. 

tThAjterjnJBiiffbei, wjiick in Peisia is synonytnoas with Derwei*! 
(the DerviM of Engi»h authors), has been derived from Saaf, piir^ 
' «lean,— or Suflk, purity.-^-othera suppose frorti Suff, the coarse woollea 
4doak in which ihe early ascetics wefe clothed-^enoe ^ilB ; hot the eon* 
jaeture that it may have been i|f}opied nrom the Qmk £o^ wise bm^ 
«MNM II Uisi as jntehia as stttow of tte Ailiaia. 
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inoed to - definite terms, appear to be as follows : — ^Tbe 
Almighty Creator of the Universe, say they, is diffused 
thro^ffhout creation. The essence of his divinity, emanating 
from him contimially as rays from the sun, vivifies all nature. 
and is as continually reabsorbed. They bcUev* th- -"^i* 
of men to be scintillatiims of tjhiis es^ettce — oTGod, not from 
God, and therefore of an. e<i«*i»*y with Him. They repre- 
sent- themselves as constantly engaged in searching after 
trath, and- admiring the perfections of the Deity. An ardent 
but myatical love 91 the Creator, which frequently breaks 
forth in the most extravagant manner and towards the most 
extraordinary objects, in which they fancy the divine image 
to be reflected, is the soul of their creed, and reunion with 
Him their t]dtimat& object; to have 'Uhe corporeal veil re- 
moved, when the emancipated soul will mix again yriih the 
Slorious essence from which it has been separated, but not 
ivided."* • 
But the method of accomplishing this great end is ar- 
duous, and four principal stages are described through which 
the aspirant must pass ; and during the pilgrima^^ it is in- 
dispensable that he should pay absolute submission to ^e 
mandates of his heavenly gUide. The first,' N&soot, that of 
Humanity, requires perfect obedience to all the observances 
of the established religion, as a xiselul discipline to prepare 
for advancing to the second stage. This is termed Tur-^ 
reekat or the Path ; in his course to which he gains strength' 
to acquire more exalted eminence, and is admitted within 
the pale of Suffeeism. The disciple may now abandon prac- 
tical for spiritual wor^p; but at this point he has also 
reached a more laborious and thorny part of his journey, 
which can only be safely trodden' by those who distii^ish 
themselves by piety, virtue, and fortitude. Led by a suitable 
teacher, the jovaaa Sufiee in due time attains the third very 
important step, -mdch is that of Aruf or Knowledge, when 
he is held to be inspired and equal to the angels< The 
fourth, Hukeekut or Truth, implies his perfect union with the 
Deity. 

l^e multitude of discordant opinions, which the study of 
subjects 80 undej^ed necessarily gives rise to, has produced 
an infizute variety of sects in Sutfeeism. To enumerate 

« Maloolm*8 Persti, vol. U. p. 896 
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them all would be eqiiaHj tedkras «id wiiiMtoMtive; IniHp* 
jIuiU mention two which are couBideTed m mpet iaaipoi^aiit. 
7^ Hulooleah, or inspired, maintain thai God hMi entamd 
.gtothem, and that the DiTiae Spiiit iahreaibed into all who 
P*''*^r^aiintelligent one. The Itahedeah or . Uniooiats b©» 
heve that Goa <♦ ^ ,^ -^th eyery enlighteDed bdng. Oliey 
compare then: s^uls to charctMl, the Aimi^tf to fmae ; aQd 
say, that as chareoaj uniting with fiibuMbeeomes fame, ao 
their immortal part, from ita union with God, becomes God. 
Mohammedan Sufibea contend that iM Prophet prafessed 
Jieir peculiar doctrines.* Even, the Patriarch Abrahaia is 
declared by them to have been (me tk their aheiks or 
caliphas, as their principal and most venerated teachera aia 
called. The Persians of this order deem Ali, his eoaa, sod 
all the twelve iii&ams, to have been sappprters of their creed ; 
and assert that many of their eminent confessors derive their 
title to the keerkah, or sacred mantle, from these eouiees. 
The dignity of calipha, or chief inatracter^is oslv to be 
acquired by the most painful perseverance in. fasting and 
prayer, — complete abstraction from all worldly pursuits. The 
man may die before the saint, can be bom, and ma^y aocoid* 
ingl^ perish in endeavouring to reach, the .third stage, the 
attamment of which is requisite for tf teabher, and which ele- 
vates him to the rank of angels. Solitude, prayer, and almosi 
total abstinence for forty days, daring vrUeh ih» tmraat 
maintains a contemplative posture wnk invincible patienca, 
is bat the initiatory trial; for, aftcar *^the liviug ekeletoQ 
walks forth,'' he has years of probation acarcely less.mtoler* 
able to endure : but the prize is great, and supports thefainfc* 
ing weakness of human nature. The cal^^ in hia tom 
enjoys the reverence of mankind; the i)bsolute and aubmi»- 
aive devotion of his disciples ; and when the period of his 
reunion with the Creator arrives, hebequeatha his mantle tot 
t^e most deserving of his followers. This fasting and ab- 
straction, obviously derived .from the pri^tipe <rf Hindoo 
ascetics, hae not been permitted to degenerate into the hoi^ 

*Tbto«Merttoii is mad^onfbe asthocity of a tradtitan, aaooi^Oni to 
wntcQ tfobaiQined incUcatad the four stsfM af SnlRdtiii. The law «a> 
noiUoal is eompared to a vesMl ; the road, or jpath, is the sea ;' knowledra 

^ ^ ^*"C ^ *" ^^ *^^ * "^ knowtedfe af the Dirinity, as the 
pearl. Bnt he who woald obtain the pcail moat flxst embark In tlM 
vsssel. MakoM9Fer9ia,roi.^,p.9n. 
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Mtf aiui#iitMi» «»f th« Bramimeij fanatics. The real leam* 
iMg of maxky SNiffees a|>p6tr» to hare elevated their doctrine 
above «i<^ tOMtttttioue otMerraneea. The finest poets of 
dbeir timoi and eomtiy were among their most distinguished 
toafllimw ^ Ibi *' poeitiy is the very essence of Suffeeism, and 
tl^ wotIm of the mmk Sadi, the divine flafiz, the celebrated 
Jaau, ami ^b» sweet-tongned . MoUah of Rornn, may be 
ttomad the iScriptttres of Snffeeism." The doctrines they 
piofeM to inculcate, are piety, vittue, benevolence, forbear- 
ance, alMtemiousnesi; althongh'the terms in which these 
l ee s oto ere conveyed might stertle the Christian reader, and 
Bidiice hUB to imagine lie wlw perusing an exhortation to 
sqiuraaiity and profligacy. 

Zeail and -enthusiasm ar6 the ehamcteristics of the truQ 
Snfleo ; end he^ is ready to perish for his opinions : those 
who thus iMfer ave accounted martyirs, and many fables are 
rak^ted of them. One, viho had been flayed alive for having 
nriaed « dsad petson to USA, persisted in walking aboi^t,, car- 
rvnff bis owi^ skin on his ann^ soliciting the fo<^ which the 
Fainifal were prohibited from bestowing on the ezcommuni- 
csted saints 

*This school of pih^osophffiTB are strict jiredeetinarians ; 
many of whom disclaim, we existence of erm, and consider 
the opposite opinion as an impious arraignment of the perfection 
o£ God. Others iidmit the evil, but deny the free agency of 
mfttt ; replying to all questions in the words of Hafiz :— 
'* Mr destiny has been thrown into a tavern [this sinful world] 
hf the Almighty : tell me then, oh teacher, where is my 
csinie V* They reject, according to some, the doctrine of 
rewacrds and punisiiments, as incompatible with their funda- 
mental tenet of reabs^tion into the divine essence ; yet cer- 
tain sects premiso to the virtuous a purer bliss &an the sen- 
sual paradise of Mohammed, and condemn the wicked to the 
horrors of a torrible but visionary hell. 

Snffeeinn, in riliort, presents itself in an infinity of shapes, ^ 
aecording to tiie |^enins of its professors : it is the sup^sti- 
tion of the freethmker, and is often assumed as a cloak to 
cover enture infidelity. Like ^epticism in general, it attacks 
all existing reheion, and unsettles belief without ofEering any 
substitute on wnich' the harassed soul might lean, it in- 
^ts the mischief, but refuses the remedy ; an^ in fact, the 
Bioet profligate distozbett of the peace of m an ki nd have ahel* 
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»ered themselves under this and synonymens ntunesL Huth 
lun Subah and bis assassins were a race jof Sufiees ; "so 
were tlxe Roushuneah of Bayazeed, who intenrupted thetian' 
quillity of Akbar*s reign, and struck a blow which was felt 
on the throne of Delhi ; and Persia has more recently be«i 
agitated by the followers and successors of Meer Maasoon 
Ali.* The Sheah faith, as professed in that kingdom, hasin 
truth contracted, from its connexion with the ancestors ni 
the Sufiayean race, a tinge of this heresy which favours the 
spread of their doctrines ; nor are these likely to be checked 
by the character of the orthodox religion. It has been een* 
lectured that there are between 300,000 and 800,000 pro- 
fessed Suffees in the country ; but this prqbably falls greatly 
short of the number who are secretly inclined to infidelity. 

A short space will suffice for all that we can say regarding 
the scienees, arts, and literature. Before the Mohamme^A 
conquest the subject is a blank ; for nothing remain* to ena- 
ble us to judge of the hterary attainments of the ancient 
Persians. Little, indeed, is to be expected from the profes- 
sors of a faith, whose early champions declared all leiuning 
useless beyond what the Koran contains, and wha, in^ latter 
days, have scrupulously avoided all intercourse with those 
who could have mcreased their knowledge* 

Among the sciences meet cultivated are those4!>f astronomy, 
judicial astrology^ metaphysics, logic, mathematics, sad 
physic. In the first their efforts are eontemptible ; their 
theories, founded on the . Ptolemaean system^ with- Strang 
additions of their own, are utteriy useless, unless it be to aid 
their still more childish dreams in astrology. No Peraian 
will undertake the most trivial affair« far less any enterprise 
of moment, without consulting a professor of this delusive art ; 
and when a mirza or a mollah has once established -his repu- 
tation as an astrologer, he is in the sore way to become rich 
Should a lucky day arrive before a traveller is leady for bi^ 
journey, he leaves home, though he should remain for weeks 
in some incommodious lodging till his preparations are com- 

*PerMcated by Shah Hnaaeiaand his prieslhfliod, this teacher wm 
solMeqaently tolerated by Kureem Khan, who was, noweTer, at lengtk 
(breed to baniah him trom Shiraa. AAtw the deat|i of the latter monardl 
he emerged fh>m obacuriiy, and began anew io propagate his doctrineq* 
Severely checked by All Mourad Khan, he wan (breed to fly to Cabal; 
the ruler of which, drendint; bis dangerous inilnence, drove him back W 
PsniAt whwe te wosaiaiii ae«r Kuruianshah. 
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|tet»; Mtitfied that the favourable influence of the tAsn hai 
Dtf g n secared by making the move at the proper conjunctnre. 
Aft einbaseador about to -proceed to India was induced hf 
the repreaentationa of the Wiae Men, although the ahip in 
which he was to sail was not ready, not only to leave a com* 
fortable dwelKng at Buahire and occupy a tent on the hot 
mnds near it, Imt even to cause the wall of the town and 
several houses to be penetrated, that he miffht depart with* 
•tit facing a most malignant, though invisible, consteUatioiif 
whiclt would otherwise have blasted the success of his mis« 
tkm. 

Their metaphysica and logic are scarcely less puerilcr^ 
The first consists of little more than a collection 6f aisputa* 
tions sophisms, turning on wild and unprofitable paradoxes ; 
the second, in an ingenious method 6f playinff upon words^ 
file object not being so much to arrive at truth as to display 
quickness of mind and readiness of answer in the discus^ 
Mon of plausible hypotheses. Geography is no better un- 
dierstood. Their knowledge of countries and their relative 
^itions is extremely conresed ; nor can they lay down with 
any exactness even those places or regions with ^hich they 
■re most familiar. 

Mathematics, although they, are not much more bene« 
ftcially applied, are tauffht on better principles ; for the Per-* 
■ians are acquainted with the works of Euclid. ChymistiY 
in unknown ; but alehymy is a favourite study, and the search, 
ifter the phflosopher'a stone continues an eager pursuit. Th0 
adepts work with no less secrecy and hope than their deluded 
brethren used to do in the West ; nor are the frauds they com^^ 
mit on credulous and wealthy dupes less pailpable or noto' 
nous. 

In their knovi^e^ oif medidine they ai^ still deptoraU^f 
deficient. They declare themselves pq|)ils of Galen and 
Hippocratffs (called by them Jalenoos and Bocrat) ; but ihev 
practice is a mixture of the most wretched empiridsmj with 
the exhibition of a few simdhes, the qualities of which expe^ 
fience has taught them. They classify diseases into four 
divisions,— 'hot, cold, moi^t, and dry, — and this in the most 
arbitrary manner on no apparent principle. Tliey combat 
#a^ diaeaee \iy an application of an c^posite toidency,* thai 



* A iwitleman In India, whose servant was unwell, oonsnlted a aatiT# 
t/knMm *8kr»* said tl» ddotor,«*tlw Mtiem's UiAeis arisear 
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viitiMfof the reme^ being m wae^detenmnedae the mtv . 
of tibe disorder. They are totiuly ignorant of anatomy, aii4 
unaci^uainted with the circulation of the blood ; ao that tlieii 
proficiency .in aurgeiy is no greater than their knowledge of 
medicine ; and when patients recover under their hands, it it 
to be attributed to soundness of constitution rather tlian to 
any ability of treatment on the part of the professional 
attendant. 

Though they admire the skill of Europeans, they adhere 
obstinately to their own practice ; and all the persuasion of 
the medical gentlemen who accompanied the British embas- 
sies, from the year 1800 to 1810, were insufficient to estab- 
lish Yaccination, although the ravages of the smaU-pox art 
often dreadful In cases where calomel would, in the opin- 
ion of the English physicians, have saved many Hves, tney 
persevered in resistmg its use, as a remedy which, being hoi 
m itself, could not be advisable in a hot disease ; ice and re* 
frigera|ing draughts were given in preference, which cooled 
many e£»ctually. Yet they have discovered a method of 
quickly affecting the system with mercury, by causing the 
patient to inhale, through the common calleeoon, or water* 
pipe, a lozenge made of cinnabar and flour. 

There are persons, among the tribes particularly, who pre- 
tend to hereditaiy powers of curing certain distempers. Sii 
Jcim MalcoUn mentions a chief named Hedayut KouUEhao» 
who banished affues by tying his patients up by the heels 
vrhen the perio£cal attack was approaching, applying the 
bastinado severely, and abusing them bitterly all the time,— » 
a process which, he asserted, produced <<heat and terror, in- 
stead of a cold fit." 

The profits of science are confined to those who enjoy • 
Mme for high proficiency in divini^, astrology, and phytic ' 
but the latter is miserably paid. The two former, when coiA* 
bined» thrive best. 

In the fine arts, the Persians have little to boast of; but 
there is reason to beUeve, that in former ages their skiU was 
much superior to what it is at present. Nor is it to be vron- 
dered that excellence in any department should be rare^ 
when the professor runs the risk ot being ordered to laboor 

MaUendigkrent ctnum: now In this pill, wbich I naaa te tivs, liMe 
anttfteen d^Hartnt ingniiinU, w arraiured tiMt Mdi wul votnm 
^psn its retpMttve oanss, add thts^Mxt 900? servatt.* 
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wiHkMit fijBMBt for the king or ffOTomor to whom hh we*- 
^lirements might first become known. In painting and 
■cnlptttre it is neit to impossible they should ever become 
adepts, a^, in the first place, they possess no models to imi** 
tate, and, in the second, it is repuenant to the Mohammedan 
iUth to make representations of the haman form.* Mlien 
we do meet with any such attempt, as in the delineations of 
battles or hunting-pieces,! the total absence of all knowledff 
of drawing and perspective renders the effect ludicrous, if 
not disgusting. Inkstands and small boxes are made a 
Shirai and Ispahan, and adorned with painting, chiefly of 
birds and flowers, and occasionally of beautiful ^Is and boys, 
finished with an accuracy which, under better direetion, might 
be sQccessfuUV elerted for nobler purposes. The stone and 
seal cutters of the same city are famous for the excellence of 
their workmanship. Cashan is known for its manufacture of 
lackered tiles, which ornament many of the goreeous domes 
and minarets in Persia. Coarse china and glassware are 
made in various places. The swordblades of Herat, Mushed, 
and Shiraz, are highly esteemed, as well as their other work 
in steel ;t and goU and silver brocade, with silks of consid- 
erable beauty, are produced in many parts of the oountry. 

The literature of Persia is chiefly confined to works on 
theology and polemics. There are indeed rude treatises on 
the sciences of which we have made mention, as well as 
works on history, poetry, and romance ; but little improve- 
ment in any of these branches has been made for centuries. 
Neither bard nor historian has appeared in these latter days 
like tiiose who adorned the age of the Ghiznevides, the Sel* 
jucides, the Attabegs of Fars, or of Sultan Hussein Baicara. 
ft would be vain to atteiibpt an account of aU the native an- 
nalists ; yet, while merely glancing at the subject, it would 
{be unptudonable to pass in silence the works of Meerkhond 
and iChondemir,— ^e Rozat al Suffa and the Kholaasut al 
Akbar,— the Habeeb al Seyer, the Zeenut al Tuareekk, the 
Tareek e Gozeideh, the Tareek e Tabri, the Tareek e Timur 
•f Skksnti u Dten All, which, with many others of scarcely 

* or tato yssra, liowevsri cliers liavs bsen numeioiw devistiMis ftsA 
this mle. 

t Tber? are somsbsilerpl^taresUna usoalin dM palaesoTllii Chshsl 
iUtoon at Itptthan. 

I TUs sissl is aU impoiisd ftom lodia. 
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lets note, fonn the gtcmidmotk. of their aaodem hijtiw/fc 
Though at times the style of these whtings iii»7 be teraqr 
^r hyperbolical, and in other izistances neaser and ^'^rftit^ 
to a detail of facts, yet the authors genei^ nanate with 
accuracy events witiun their own knowledge and are tnm 
from political pejndices, except when reeoiding the actions 
of their sovereigns or patrons. 

It is in poetry that the Persians chiefly excel ; and thsgr 
can prodnce the names of a greater number of eminenl 
authors in this department than any nation of the £ast.* 
From the highest to the lowest they possess an exquisite 
relish for the beauties of such compositions : not only do 
mirzas and upper servants repeat whole poems, — the veiy 
borsekeepers and muleteers will thunder out a passage from 
Ferdosi, or chant an ode from Hafiz ; and if you venture to 
find fault with your tent-ditcher, it is ten to one but he lo- 
pUes wiUi a stanza from Eudiki, or a moral ^[wphtfaegmfrom 

Their poetry may be divided into epic and narrative, moral 
and lyric. Of the first class Ferdysi must be held as the 
father, although Munsoor Dukiki did compose about 1000 
verses of the Shah Nameh.t The name of the iormer, tha 
Homer of Persia, has already occurred in th^se pages aa the 
author of the earliest epic and historical poem in the huk* 
guage. It consists, indeed, of a consecutive series of narr»* 
tives, descriptive of the histoiy of the country for 3700 yean» 
from the most ancient period down to the Arabian conqueat. 
The whole contains 60,000 couplets, and " is longer,'* saya 
Bir William Jones, " than the Ilaid : the characters in it avo 
various and striking, the figures bold and animated, and the 
diction everywhere sonorous, yet noble, — ^polished, yet friD 
of &re." '<In this work," savs Sir J. Malcolm, "the most 
festidious European reader wiU meet with nun^erous paasajgea 
p{ exquisite beauty ; the narrative is, generally veiy perspicu- 
ous, and some of the fineat scenes in it are described with 
simplicity and elegance of diction. To those whose taste is 

* Mr WilUam Jonss menlidns a 118. in Oxfbrd wlifeli OBMataw tte 
lives of 135 of the finest Persian poets, who have left very ample oollso* 
tkNM of their works,— but the vemifieni are, he eayi^ withiHit namhsr, 

t It iieema doubtHil whether Ferdmi availed Jiimselfdrtlis lahouri sf 
Ills predeoeasor. We are told by Ferisths, however, thsl« la oonseqseses 
of illness, Ferdnsi was assisted in ooe part by Aaltt, wlie eompsaf40il^ 
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^ fe n d e d with bypeibolei tlw tender MurU of hit work 
IbaTe moet beautf , as they are ireeat nom thia ehaiacteriatic 
dafect of Eaatem writere." 

Among those who rank next to Ferdnsi in the aana s^^ 
of writing, may be mentioned Nisami, who composed a tilt 
of Alexuider the Great with much genius and richness of 
imagination. This poem is by some considered as a mna- 
iiaYee,-^a term generally applied to narratiToa descriptive of 
iihe charms of lore or of the spring ; and among these are 

5 laced poetic romancea, snch as the Yussuff and Zuleika of 
ami i another on the same snbtect by Ferdnsi ; the Leilah 
smd Mujnoor of Hatifi ; that of khoosroo and Shireen ; and 
many others, which are read and recited with n^ore all 
over Persia. 

" Among the didactic poets of Persia,?' remarks Sir John 
Malcolm, *' Sadi certainly ranks the hi^est. '* His Goolestan 
ifod Bostam abound in beautiful mazuns and fine moral pr»- 
"cepts. Sadi, or, as from his rank as a Snffee teacher he was 
'commonly called, Sheik Sadi, was bom at Shiras (A.D. 
1 194). He early became enamoured of a wandering life ; 
and ^ere were few countries of Asia which, in the course 
of his trareU, he did not visit. While in S3rria he was taken 
by the Gmsaders, and actu^y compelled to labour as a slave 
ait the fortifications of Tripoh. From this condition he was 
relieved by a merchant of Aleppo, who not only naid ten 
golden crowns for his ransom, but save him his daughter, 
with a dowry of a hundred. The lady, however, pioved a 
'sihrew ; and Sadi, in several parts of his works, gives vent 
to thiB chagrin which lus msmage had occasioned. Among 
other insuts, she is said to have mentioned as a. rq>roach, 
that her father had bought him from the Christians for tea 
crowns. ** Yes," repliM the uidianpy moralist, with a sigh, 
** and sold me to you for a hundrea.** 

There is recorded an interesting renconaiter between the 
aheik and Humam Tabrizee, a contemporary poet of soma 
celebrity? They met accidentally in a bath at Tabriz, with- 
•nt knowing each other ; but entering into conversation, H«- 
nam became aware of the birthplace «f his companion, and 
«t the same time declared himself a native of the city whaio 
they thai were. A trial of wit took place, when the latter, 
obsennng the baldneas of his compauon, — a personal peco> 
vaiy Mouttoa mumg his eomttiyiiient^HFiUiid him cib 
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it ^Whence comM iV' fud he, prpfol n^ the fpoadr 
•himed ewer used in ablutimie, and tiinied v^ide dii«p{ 
'' whence comes it that all you "Shiira^ees hsve heads lik* 
thisl" — " And how comes it," veplied Sadi, peaenting his 
own Teasel, and pointing to its emp^ cavity, ** that ail y^a 
Tabrizees have heads li^B this V* On retiiuig from tne bath 
they entered into some further discourse ; in consequence ol 
which, the Tabrizian recojg|niaed in the atrancer the celfr 
brated Sheik Sadi, and lavished upon him both hind^eM and 
honours. 

Sadi died in his native eity, at the extreme afe of 180 
lunar, or 116 solar years^ His tomb is still to be seen neaf 
the place of his birth, in a small imanit, or mosque-like ed^ 
fice within an enclosure^ which also contains some fine fir* 
trees and a few cypresses. 

It is difficult to class the candidates for poetic fame ii 
those mystic and lyrical productions, in which this, nation has 
in all ages delighted, 'fhe odes of Hafiz have obtained ce* 
lebrity beyond the sphere of Eastern literature ; and the 
poetry of our own language has been eniiched by some bean* 
tiful translations from ~ms works. Shirax claims, alao thf 
honour of giving btrth to diis, the sweetest bi^d of Penia, 
He flourished in the age of Tamerlane, who, when he eane 
to the place where he dwelt, after the defeat of Shah Manr 
sour, desired to see and converse with him,. With feigaed 
or real displeasure, the monarch demanded how he darra t^ 
inake so firee with his two noble cities of Samareand aad 
Bokhara, which, in a beautiful stanza,* he ptofeased hff 
would give for a mole on the cheek of his mistxess. ** Ca|i 
the eifts of Hafiz ever impoverish Timurl" was the i^ply; 
which changed the conqueror's wrath into admiration, nd 
elicited reward instead of punishment. 

The poetry of this writer has been pronounced by mast 
Persian scholars to be of a singularly original character,—* 
simple and unaffected, yet possessing a wild and peculiar 
sublimity. Tl^ie suddenness of his transitions fropa the joys 
of love and wine to reflections on ^e instability of human 
felicity are beautiful, and in this respey^t greatly reaemble the 
pdas of Horace. There^ are few fypcal efiusiona which ca» 

* This well-lmown ode, begfnninff ** Agur mo Tooik IBhittOM^* Ml 
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iMI tsiMlitiaB, and tfavi it wiil be difiMk ftr m 
fpvkr to coattrthoiid ^ nMtili of H«fts ; but m hui^ovm 
lait4 b« ii wf aipprsoivtad ; vul pevha|Mi no poet of toy 
coQBliT over ftttuoed gvoator iiopuUrily uomm Iboee lev 
wl^m he wwHe tluw tbe oelebnto4 Kbaaijeb of SliinMi. 

Tho mortal nmiuiis of the b«rd reet noar the city ^oao 
pobeo ho MfljS eo iweetlx* Mt fair from the tomb of 8adt } 
like which, it ia aituatod is a amaH onaloamo. It oontimiea 
to thia day a fre<|aaBt raaort of hia eotmlrymaQ, who repair 
Ihither to recite hia odea noder the ahade atf the cyvreaaea 
that riae around it, and aHio appeal to the mgoa of their la- 
vounte poet Ibr aa omen* of aoaoeaa in aH their in^rtant 
nndertalum. 

Next to Ha/is in caldfarity may he placed Ahdnl Rahman 
Jami, ao named from the villaffe where he lived in the reign* ^ 
of Snltan Huaaein Baicara. He waa a celebrated doctor of 
Uwa, but not leaa ft determined 3tt0ee ; and his Divan, of 
coUeelion of odea, which are remarkable for their aweetneaa, 
io i^eatlv eateemod by theao enthuaiaata. We have already 
noticed bis romance 9f Ynsauff and Zaleikft. We may add, 
tl|»t hie wit waa equal to hia poetic gemua, while the aptnoaa 
of h|B r^parteea, and the vncceaa with which he rei^eaaed 
th# vanity of boaateia, are a^ mentioned with admiration* 
JL poet, who had obtained aome praise at a competition of 
AtttlMqpa, waa relating the varioua ni^jpy repUea ho nad made i 
'-^** Thou haat anawered well to-dar," aaid Jami, reganii:^ 
him with coldneaa, ** but hast thou thonght of what thou shate 
imawer to-morrow V* T»4av and to-morrow, in. the myatia 
iftW>9g^i *isnify thia li£9 and the next 

We shall dwell no longer upon ^e names of Persian poetai 
of whom the works of Nizami, Omar, Keyoomi, Oorn, Ru- 
diki,t and a hundred others, might be cited as high examples 
of gcniua. We are not,«however, to imagine, that all of them 
would convey pleasure to the refined taste of Europe. They 
contain many beautiful thoughts, and their diction is fre- 

* The wwks of Hafix are oeed, as well as the Koran, for taking oi|l a 
ftl or omen, alter the manner of the Sortea Virgilians. 

1 8e powerflil was the fenius of RudikU (hat, thouch bom blind, he at- 
tained the hifhest rank and respect at the eourt of Neair itemani, third 
of the raee. His establishment was placed on a level with that of the 
fl#at nobles ; and we may Jttd(re of its mafnifloenee, if we ean b^ers 
that when he attended his patron in the field he was serrw} by ttO s1«vjd% 
m4 hia ago^e avs fltfiM hy iOD^aaiMrt^ 
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^laentlj melliihiOQB and ezpretBhre ; Imt these exceBeneet 
tte cmiBtantly disfigured by eztrata^^ance and bombast ; yASm 
ibe mind is fatigaed by the repetition of metaphors and shn- 
fles, which are often miserably poor. *' Yet notwithstanding 
aU thepe defects,** observes an Eastern traveller and scholar,* 
'* if the end of poetry be to please, the Persian poets are emi- 
nently snccessuil^ nor will 1 believe that any one who really 
nnderstood Hafia, ever laid aside his book without having re- 
ceived much satisfactioti from the perusal of his odes.** 

In the present day, this species of writi^ a|ipears to have 
saffered tne fate of all other things in Persia. *' The poets,** 
•ays the historian of that countiy, '*are still greater flatterers 
than the astrologers. The great majority are poor, and from 
their numbers it is quite impossible it should be otherwise. 
Every person of moderate education may, if he prefer a life 
of idleness to one of industry^ assume the name of bard, and 
the merest rhymer receives some respect from the honoured 
appellation. While some chant the \i^nderful deeds of the 
king or principal chiefs, or compose collections of odea 
(divans) on the mystical subject of Divine love, others are 
content with panegyrizing the virtues, wisdom,*bravery, and 
discernment of those who bestow their boun^ upon theiii» 
or allow them a place at their table ; they make episranis to 
amuse their patrons, and are ready either to recite their own 
▼erses, or to show their knowledge by quoting the finest paa* 
•ages in the works of others ; ue facilities of education at 
the numerous medressas (colleges), and the indul^nos 
which the -usages of these seminaries invite, produce a 
•warm of students, who pass their useless lives in aidolwico 
and poverty.**! 

* Mr. Scott Wsring. flaS Ills « l^nir to ttMsiaaii'' pigs Mb 
t Msloolitfs PMtsia, VOL IL ^ MO. 
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c«riouf Condition— Gkolsma—Iob^bitants of Towno-Mereluuit*- 
BeeleoUMiau Onltfr— Hoatwodnien—WoineQ— The Roytl Harem— 
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Kvff^iak— CiMffMloni and Anoedotflo of thcat trtheo— Tarkoima 
Trt b po GoB Ofil Ovncter of tte Poofilf— Tlutlr lUniMn and Ciw- 



Tks chancter and nunnen of a paofrfe are erer greatly 
Miieiiced by llieir gOTenunent. When tiiat ia weu rega« 
luied, a eone^ponding eonaiateney and order pervade tMir 
kalNta ; but mder detpotic afway, where they onfy reflect the 
qnelitiea of the niler, their diapoaittona Tar^ with that of the 
Migning prince. Hence the'difficalty of giving a portrait of 
tiM in&bitaiita of a kingdom thua aituated, that ahali be 
uiuv«raa% reeogniaed aa juat; and to this fact a&ay b» 
ttttriboted theoonflictingaeeoanta of trayeliera who at differ* 
ant perioda have viaited the aame country. Still there eziate 
m certain national individaality of character apart from the 
influence of accidental ciTcamataaces ; and in no Aaiatic 
atate, wo bdiere, aro aoeh diatingoiahing features more dia- 
cemible than among Uie Peraiana. 

That people may be conaidered aa formed of two great 
claaae8,-^4he fixed and the erratic ; but we ehaH divide them 
into four,—- those, namely, who are connected with tiie 
several courts, metropolitan and provincial, including the 
fvnctienanea of government and tne military ; inhabitanta 
of towna, comprMiending merehanta, shopkeepers, artiaana, 
together with men of reli^ous orders, of business, or of 
learning; those employed m agriculture; and, lastly, the 
tribes and Eetiauts. 

' The officers of all despotic courts necessarily resemble 
Mch other, beinff moulded to the fashion of the goveinment 
which employs mem. Slaves to the caprice of the monarch 
they servoi Ibeir very eziatenpe dq>endi on his favew^ 
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and hence thftir whole efforts are directed to eeeme fhel 
object. Dissimalation acd flattery are their chief stn^; 
their minds are occapied with intrigue, and their time ii 
amassing, bj the most flagitious methods, that wealth wbicfa 
their extravagance requires, and to which they look as m 
ulterior means of safety, altluiugh it still oftener proves thdr 
ruin. Capriciottsly, haughtily, and cruelly dealt with thrai> 
eelyes, they become capricioos, haughty, and cruel to theit 
inferiors ; and thus the court and all who are attached to it 
are rendered, to the poor man, objects of terror and disgust 
Persons so educated can possess little yirtae. . They be- 
come skilful in business; are often w^-informed, acute, 
polished in manner, lively, mild, and courteous, and rarelf 

S'vt way to the exprenion of their feeUngs. But under 
ese specious appearances they are deceitful, treacheroo^ 
and venal ; and, wnere they can be so with impunity, ano- 
gant and overbearing. Such, with few exceptions, is the 
character of the Persian court, its officials, and dependants; 
and the pernicious influence of the capital spreads comiptioB 
throughout every district of the empire. 

The ministers of state are usually selected from the class 
called miizas,-'-secretaries, that is, or, as the term may be 
aptly translated, men of business ; for we have said that it 
has been the policy of kings to check the pride of the mili* 
taiy nobles, by choosing many of the principal functionaries 
from the lowest ranks of life, as bemg more likely, from 
gratitude and feelings of dependence, to preserve their 
allegiance, than those who at the call of ambition ii4gkt 
summon a powerful tribe to their assistance. 

The mirzas are in general citixens who have devoted 
themaelves to duties which require a good education. They 
ought to be thoroughly acquainted with the rules and foms 
of epistolary corres^wndence, as well as of official businew ; 
thou|^ as the situations to which they may be appointed are 
various, tbev are seldom sufliciently qualified. Such persons 
are generally free from the arrogance of chiefs or nobles; 
have a mild and subdued address ; are often highly accon- 
plished, but equally versed in deceit, and not very remariiabls 
lor strict morality. They rarely indulge in martial or athletie 

Sursuita ; nor do their in eenenu assume much state. They 
o not wear a sword, and from the highest to Uie lowest of 
them are diatinjpisbed by carr^inff a culumdann or inkstand 
•tuck in tlieir girdle instead of a dagger. 
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Hie UDcenmysaxms maimer in wbich the kinff eterciset 
hieahaolute power oyer the ministers and comtiers has already 
been ilhistratedy and to this danger the yirtnoas and corrupt 
are alike eiposed; for besides the ebullitions of caprice they 
are ever liable to the effects of intrigue and false accusation. 
Every individual can have access to the monarch, whose 
duty it is to hsten to the grievances of his subjects ; and 
even where there is no wish to redress an injuiy, his majesty 
and attendants treasure up complaints that they may after* 
ward enmloy them to the accomplishment of their own ob- 
jects. The provincial collectors of revenue, placed between 
rapficieus masters and a populace reluctant to comply with 
even just demands, are so miserable, that an old courtier, 
when asked by the Prince of Shiraz what penalty should be 
inflicted on a very notorious thief, replied, ''Make him 
manager of a district in Fars ; I can conceive no crime for 
which that appointment would not be an adequate punish- 
ment.** Yet although office is attended with extreme dan- 
ger, it is sought, with avidity. A certain influence and often 
great wealth .accompany the risk ; and it seems to be the 
^enina of this people to seize the passmg good with reckless 
mdiflferenee to the future, 

Notwithstanding the extortion of government, not only do 
the ministers, the nobles, and aIl^ persons in the public service, 
appear to live in affluence, but the exactions oi their superi« 
ore hare so little subdued the spirit of , the people in general, 
tnat they loudly Jinnounce liieir grievances before the highest 
tribunals. It may be added mat, while few are in actual 
want, many, particularly among the merchants and principal 
landholders, amass considerable fortunes. Industry and fru- 
gality may go far to account for this seeming contradiction, aa 
regards the lower orders ; and falsehood, which always keeps 
pace with tyranny, enables those above them to elude, to a 
certain extent at least, the demands of rapacity. *' Every 
one complams of poverty ; but this complaint as often pro- 
ceeds from a desire to avoid oppression as from its actual 
privations.'**—" Poverty and misery," said the mehmandar 
of the British mission to Teheran, in conversing with the 
author of these pages, *' pervade every class of society ; and 
the rftaineia of the court are as badly off aslheit MipdiOQn. 

• llaMai*» Yuma* t»t «. ^ 101. 
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t myfelf har^ nofninally a Mtoiy of 180 tmfww safest ; hot 
it is wretched^ ill pnd, and I am forced to bonovr oo fbtan 
nroapects to support my family and presonre apfwarueea. 
Years pass on ; aebts accumttlate ; my pr o p e rty is mteriy 
gone ; ami, like most in my own, and many in laf h%lier 
stations, I am a rained man." The case waa tiio saaie in 
the time of Chardin : " They are/' si^s be, ** tho gieatest 
spendthrifts in the world ; they cannot keep their money^^^ 
let them receive erer sO much, it is immediately spent. JLel 
' the kin|^, for example, pre one of them 00,000 or 100,000 
livres, m fifteen days it win all be disjwsed of. He buys 
slaves of either sex,— seeks oat for mistre sses, "^ e t s ip a 
grand establishment, — dresses and farnishev iomptiioiisly,^ 
Imd expends at a rate which, nnless other means presenf 
themselves, renders him speedily penttiless. In less thai 
two months we see our gentleman commencing to get qnil 
of all his <inery : liis horses go nrst,-«<4h0nhis8apeTBwiieruy 
servants,— then his mistresses, — ^then, one by one, bis davc% 
'—and, finally, piece by piece^ his clothes." 

Nothing more strikingly illostrates the demoralizing inflv 
ence of the system of government in Persia, than the inseiH 
sibility to disgrace which h produces among all classes of 
the people, — a callousness that is most remarkable among 
courtiers. A minister or governor offends the k^, or ii 
made the object of accusation, justly or unjustly. He is con' 
demned, perhaps unheard, his property is confiscated, hif 
slaves are ^ven to others, his family and wives are iflanUed^ 
perhaps delivered over to the brutality of grooms aoid feroshes/ 
and his person is nialtreated with blows or rantiUited by the 
executioner's knife. Nothing can be imagined w0fe cooh 
plet^ than such a degradation ; nothii^, onewoold imaginey 
could be more poignant than his anguish, or mere deep and 
de&dly than his hatred and thirst fir tevenge. Yet these 
leverses are considered mwely as among tiie easpoBlties of 
service, as clouds obscuring for a while the splendoar of 
courtly fortune, but which will soon pass away, and penoil 
the sun of prosperi^ to shine again in its ftillest lustre ; and 
experience proves that these ciuculations are correct, for tho 
storm oftan blows by as npidlj as it comes on. Jloyal 
caprice receives the saffsrer again into fovour ; hii ftnjiy ii 
sent back to him, with such of ms slaves as can be recovered; 
and his propertji pnutd of att daiigaiaiia esobannea^ i» m^ 
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tanedi A bath mollifito hi»bnd8ed feet,--« Mp eoneeali 
lui cropped «ean,— « -kheht coren tiie multitude of uns md 
■taiiM, iind proves a sovereign remedy for all misfortimes,-^ 
«&d the whitewashed culprit is often reinstated in the very 
government he had lost, peihaps canyinff with him a seo* 
tenoe of disgrace to his successor, to ¥^se 'intrigues he 
.^wed his tempoiarr M. It is indeed surprising to see how 
improvidently the king and his ministers bestow situations 
of. confidence on stiangers, or on men who, from having 
■been the objects ef such injustice as we have described, 
might be dreaded as theirs bitterest enemies; yet tfie 
manattement of a conquered state is frequently intrusted to 
the khan or prince who before possessed it in his own right. 
The pardoned rebeji of- one jfrovince is appointed to the 
eupreme command, in another \ and the dis^aced noble or 
gi>vem0r is sent to take chai^^e of a district where the 
•«tmost fidelity and zeal are requirod. 

Yet, severe as the procedure towards faulty or 8Ui9)ected 
aerrante too often is,, capital punishments are comparatively 
xare. We do not speak of the timee of a Nadir or an Aga 
Mohammed Khan, when no man's life was for a moment 
■ecure, but of the ordinary adttiinistration di such kinss as 
the Sttffses, and the princes who succeeded^ them. This 
fact, is remarked by Ghardin, and confirmed by Sir John 
Maktofan. But when sentence of death ts passed against 
the governor of a province pr a nobleman residing at court, • 
the method of puttmg it in execution is as follows t-^An 
Older made out by the prime minister and under the royal 
seal, togetiier with that of one of the civil or ecclesiastical / 
magistrates, is placed in the- hands of an ofiker appointed 
.for the purpose, commonly a nassakchee or a gholam. This 
man rides post, pressing horses as he requires them. Then, 
presenting, himself ;to the principal person of the place, he 
shrvws'tiie royi^ mandate, and forces that individual to ac- 
company him and lend his assistance. He enters the house 
of the condemned, booted, armed, and travel-stained ; walks 
straight up to his victim, takes the warrant from his bosoin, 
and places it in the hands of his witness ; then, drawing hia 
scimitar, he rushes on the unfortunate criminal, exclaiming, 
<* It is the kiuff's command," cuts him down, and str&es 
off his head. Resistance is seldom offered ; for were th9 
Mnque&t powterfiil enoui^ for^tfae attein|ita tbit wesaenger 
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of deftA' would never aniv« to execute the deciee) mid 
there haye been instances, eten when the person proscribed 
was not in actual rebellion, of his causing ue fatal o^er to 
-be robbed of the warrant, thus gaining time until interest 
could be made for his pardon, mi wImu once his desti|»- 
tion is reached, escape is. scarceljr possible { lor terror of the 
royal name arms every one against him wbois denoanced,-r 
even m his own. house he is -viewed as-an ezcommonicated 
wretch, whOm to a&sist or to touch were ruin. iSiould the 
sentence onlj imply disgrace, or when its extent is. jet un- 
known, it is meluicboly to see how the object of kingly dis- 
pleasure is insiantaneeusly ibrssken liko an infected creature. 
** All nature," says Chardin, " seems roused against him ;*' 
and die man, a eiance of whose eye but a gnoment before 
virould have sh^d delight on thousands of dependants^ might 
then in Tain solicit 9 cup of water or the use of a cslleeooa. 
In speaking of the minions of the courts we cannot omit 
mention of that peculisjr class of military iaTouzites termed 
ghohuns. These are the royal body^giuurds, devoted, con- 
fidential, and thence their appellation of slaves. H&ey .con- 
sist of youthful Greorgian or Circassian captives, inteimingled 
with the sons of the first nobles in Persia y for the situation 
being one of honour as well as of contmcent emolument, it 
is ea^rly sought even by the highest rai^. These trotqps, 
who m the present day amount to between 3000 and 4000, 
'and who in some degreO resemble the mousquetaires of the 
old French government, are regular^ imbodied, although 
they do not muster nor parade like a corps on service. They 
\are chiefly distributed about the rOsidence of his majesty, 
and always attend him in camp. They are well mounted, and 
aimed with a matchk)ck or musket, a sword, and sometimes 
pistols ; snd l^ey generally carry a shieldover -their shoulder. 
Their pay varies according to their standing and estimation ; 
but few receive less- than nom. twenty to thirty tomans a^-year. 
They are commoidy employed as messengers' on confidential 
business, and the more experienced are frequmtly intrusted 
with affairs of high importance, in which the^. contrive to 
amass large sums by extortion. Their name is a terror to 
the country; and the arrival of a gholam e ahahee is enoo^ 
to throw a whole district int6 alarms it has evon dg^K^nUted 
• viUage for the time.^ 
,^ The inh ib t la> t| of towmr-the Shehenes^ w Ihegr m 
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•Aen called co&temptuoiiBly by the nml tribes,— -ere a mixed 
TtBCn oi Tttrki, Tartan, Arabians, Aimeniaos, and Gkorgiaas, 
•iigrafted on Uie Tigofous stock of ancient Persiaas. In a 
efaws which includes so many professions and interest! there 
must be aeonespooding Tariety of character; bat they are 
m .general industrioos, and, though by no means models 
of morslity, they ar» not nearly so unprincipled as the higher 
orders. AU are eager for aain, yet not unfrequently dis- 
posed to extrsTa^nce ; whue, on the other hand, instan^ces 
of 'extreme penoriousness are coinmon. They are nurtured 
in falsehood and deceit ; but are cheerful, polite, sociable, 
4|uick of apprehension, kind indulgent masters, and good 
fleiraats.*' > 

The merchants are numerous, and often wealthy, although, 
with the caution of those who know the hazard, they do not 
often disi^ay their riches. Traders throughout tiie East en- 
joy a peeubar degree of consideration, and are protected, 
Doth as a.vource of .rovenue and a medium of maintaining 
useful relations with foraign states. Among ihem, therefore^ 
it is not unUsual to find men of more cultivated minds than 
the rest of their countrymen. The shopkeepers and trades- 
inen, bemg more subject to the ei^rice of those abore them 
in rank, aro distinguidied iot cunning and insincerity ; and 
in them may be peroerred the same versatility, the same 
officious humility; the same eagerness to gain the slififatest 
advantage, whidi are observable in all those whose liveli- 
hood depends on thsir own exertion and the favour of their 
•aperiors. 

The ecelesiasticid body, vduch includes the expounders of 
|he ¥nritten lawj is very numerous, wealthy, and po#erfid.' 
The priesthood consists of many orders^ fi:om the Sudder al 
Snddoor down to the lowest of the mollahs. The farmer was 
the pontifi^— ^e acknowledged vicar of the imams,— *and he, 
with the approbation of the sovereign, nominated the prin- 
cipal judges of the kingdom. Nadir Shah alH>lished this. 
i^[>pointment, seizing all the lands appropriated to the support 

* So asys Sir J. Blalcolin, and we beUere with jQatice.-^A eoostderSble 
dURrenca ofebaiaeter exiata between the tnbabilaais of varioiM towns, 
arisiof trom peeoUaritlee ordesoent, aoiioDt custonia, or local sitoatioa. 
Tbua tbe natives of Casbio, I'abrix, Hamadan, Shiras, and Teid, are 
remarkable for conrage, and often tut turbulenee: while thoee of E^Mnn, 
CMaOfhlishsn, and ether jilsoea, are piovsibiai at eowartios. \ 
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of relickmt eatabliai)ineiit8,»--4in act of atbht&iy BBoHeg^ 
which nn not hitHezto beQn wholly compensatad. Mooahte- 
beds are now the highest order of prieato <; they have aaamned 
the authority of the former without posaesaing their revenoes.. 
/niere are aeldom more than three or ionr of thia di^ty ; 
aaad these are called to office by the silent but unanimoos 
election of their fellow-citizens, in coBseqnence of superior 
sanctity . and learning. Indeed their duties,, which have 
chieflj in view the protection of the people -against the op- 
pressjon of their rulera, almost necessarily pvecludes ai^ 
connexion with the king. 

The Sheik al Islam, or Ruler of the Faith,.is next in rank to 
the mooshteheds, and is, as has before been mentioned, the so- 
preme judge of the written .law, in which capacity he enjoys 
a aalary* from' government; and one who ia upright cSUd 
acquires as much influence as a mooshtehed. 

In every mosque of consecjfoence, and at every consideraUe 
duine, there are at least three regular ecclesiastical j>fficerB : 
the Mootwullee, who manages its temporal affidrs ; the Mu^ 
ezzin, or Crier to Prayers ; and the MoUah, who c6nduets 
the ceremonial; If the estahlislmient is richy there axe several 
of the iast-mentioned order, from among whom ia sheeted 
aPeish Numas, who recites the prayers and goea through 
the motions and genuflexions ' to guifle . the congregation.' 
They also occasionally preach a sort of sermon on texts fnsa 
the Koran. Besides these, there are in- every city, and con- 
nected with all seminaries cjf learning, a crowd of mollahs, 
who live' by their wits, and have little of the priest but the 
name. They practise astrology, write letters and contracts 
for those who are ignorant of penmanship, and contrive by 
these means to prolong a miserable exiatence. • Nothing can 
be lower than the character of these people ; their hypocrisy^ 
profligacy, and want of principle, are the subject of stories, 
epi^ams, and proverbs without end. " Take care,'* says one 
adage, *^ of the face of a woman and the heels of a male ; 
but with a mollah be on your guard at all points."—" To 
hate like a mollah," and ^* to cheat like a mollah,'' are say- 
ings of equal frequency in the mouth of a Persian. 

The Seyeds.or descendants of the Prophet, notwithstand- 
ing their origin, deservedly share, in this obloquy ; and shoidd 

* Tbat or Uw Sbflik tf Islam in lapalian was SOW 
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of them ham become a hAyi,<— that is, htTO made tfa» 
j^yjoprimage to Mecca,-»hii repulatioii m a nogue is folly estab* 
Usned. Tlie eofreetaeM of this sereie remark is illustrated 
hy imramenble stones. One of these relates, that a man 
ha^dng bought a fine-lookiiig bonch of grapes firom a person 
who sat bmind a vnndqiWy paid his money and laid hold of 
tiie end to puU it towards himi ; but every one of the |[rap^y 
which had Doen artificially fastened on, fell in the mside, 
leaving him nothing but uxe bare stalks *f Oh seyed ! ob 
mollah ! oh hajji !" exclaimed the disappointed purchaser. 
** Ton know me, then V said the seller, opening his doot 
and coming out " I never saw ^ou in my life before^'* re* 
tntned the other ; ** but I was quite convinced that no one 
eouhl have played me such a trick who had not a right to ail 
these holy titles."* It is unnecessary to add^ that cazees and 
other officers connected with the law come in for their toll 
portion of satirical abuse, and not without cause. Every 
MjDular tale is full of their eoirupt and sharileless venality* 
woen men possessing stations so highly responsible, and m 
general liberally paid by government,- are guilty of such mal- 
pracitces, what can be expected from the inferior orders* who 
m misery and want are. exposed to a thousand temptations, 
w^hile their very existence depends on a sanctimonious ex*> 
tenor 1 Demoralized in the earlier stage of their career, is 
it to be imagined that, in their rise to the higher ranks of the 
priesthood or the law, they can avoid becoming hypocrites 
and profligates 1 The very extent of ascetic self-denial which 
tiiiey are d>Iiged to observe, whether congenial to their dis- 
positions or otherwise, produces deceit and concealment. 
** It is with tiiese holy tricks,'* says Kempfer, speaking of 
many of the priests, ^^ that they captivate men's affections, 
establish a reputation for sanctify^ and obtain from the silent 
eofi^affes of .the people a species icdf supreme pontificate." Sir 
John Malcolm, who quotes this passage, thinks the censure 
toe strong ; yet it is much to be feared that the conduct even 
of the hieher classes of the priesthood has divested them as 
a body of the right of just comphunt.t That there axe many 

* MaleoWs Penis, vol. 11. p. 974. 

t Tbe writer of these pages was aeqaainCed wUh a bighly-esteeined 
noQsbtehed at Muahedl, who waa doubtleaa, in meet reapeeta, an amiable 
mA wottliyf aa waU as a Isamad man ;, tat, Uiateader Uia$ la reality 
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bright exceptions, is 'a foct not less unqtMstimiable tiian A» 
general truth of the aUegation ; and the aothor just named 
relates a stf&inff instance of the worth of one of these hdy 
persons, a»l of the oonsideration which even the most power* 
nd monarchs hare testified for their- yirtnes. 

An individual once compkined to Moihdi Ahmed, moosh- 
tehed of ArdebU, that Abbas the Great had taken away his 
sister, and shut her up by force in his harem. The holy man 
immediately gave him a note for the king, to the fc^owmg 
effect : — '* Brother Abbas, restore to the bearer his sister." 
The monarch Commanded the woman immediately to be given 
up, and showing his courtiers the note, said idood, "• het this 
be put into my shroud, for in the day of judgment, having 
been called brother by MollaK Ahmed will avafl. me m»re than 
all the actions of my life." - 

The cultivators of the soil, as has been aheady explained, 
are those on whom the tyranny of their rulers ^s the most 
heavily. Yet their houses are ciomfortable and neat; and are 
seldom found without a supply of good wheatex cadEes, some 
mas or sour milk, and cheese,--^ften fruit makes its appear- 
ance, and sometimes a preparation of meat, in soup or |nllau. 
Their wives and children, as well as themselves, are suffi- 
ciently though coarsely clad ;. and if a guest arrives, there 
are few who cannot display a numed or felt earpet in a room 
for his reception. In fact, the high rate of wages proves that 
the profits of agriculture are high, while food ie cheap ; and 
we may be satii^ed, that in despite of rapacity, enforced by 
torture, no small share of the gain is hoarded by the farmer. 
Extortion and tyranny, like other things, become powerless 
after a certain -point, and counteract their own efforts, al- 
though they never fail to beget deceit and falsehood, in 
spite of all discouragmg circumstances, the peasantry possess 
activity and intelligence ; and, even among the rudest, hos- 
pitality is seldom found wanting. 

Of the women belonging to the classes we have hitherto 
described'we can say little. Females in Mohammedan coun- 
tries are scarcely more than the slaves of a sensual despot 
Yet such is the force of native ingenuity, wit, and strength 
of mind, that, under all disadvantages, wives frequmitly sue- 

ebe Onoere and ottbodox Massulitaan which the nation believed him, be 
5?"*^*^?"'''*"^ himself in private a decided fteethinker. and smiled al 
Iteatourd superstitions oftaispioAseed creed. 
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•eed in gunixiff ft powerful infliMnee orrer, tiheir luabaodB. 
Ehren ^ king nimself has not rarely been directed hj ihs 
▼igoKras counsels of a female ; and there ue instances wheie 
^e talents and intrepidity- of a woman have npheld the sink- 
ing fortunes of a royal dynasty. Still an Eastern harem must 
ever be the' abode of discontent and intrigue, and conse* 
qaently of misery and crime. No one has pamted the horrors 
ef suieh a prison in move lirely colours than Chardin^ while 
deflcribing what he had seen and heard concerning the harem 
of the shah. 

'* The seraglio of the king," says he, '^ is most commonly 
a perpetual pnson, from whence scarce one female in six or 
seven ever nas the good lack to escape ; for women who 
have once become the mothers of living children are pro- 
Tided with a small establishment wi^m the walls, and are 
never suffered to leave theni. But privation of liberty is by 
no means the worst evil that exists in these melancholy abodes. 
£xcept to that wife 1^0 iB so fortunate as to produce the firstf 
bom son, to become a mother is the most dreaded event that 
can happen to the wretched favourites of the king. When 
this occurs, not only do the mothers see their last chance of 
liberty and marriage cut off from them, but they live in the 
dreai^l anticipation Of seeing their children deprived of life 
or of sight when the death .of their lord shall call anew tyrant 
in the person (^ his son^ the brother of their offspring, to the 
throne. Should they avoid the misfoitune of htivmg diildren, 
by an assiduetis court paid to the king's, mother, or to the 
modier of his eldest son, it sometimes happens that they at" 
tain the good fortune of being beetowed upon some of the 
officers about the court; for the ministers and grandees, 
who are always JMriguing with these influential h^es, sel- 
dom fail of soliciting a female of the royal harem either for 
themselves or their sons. Indeed, it is no uncommon thing 
for the king himsdlf to bdstoW one of these fair captives upon 
his favourites or his courtiers, and sometimes when the harem 
gets crowded, this is done to a great ex^nt, as a measure of 
economical expediency. Happy is she that is thus freed 
from her prison, for she at once exchanges the situation of 
a slave for that of a legitimate and- influential wife, and the 
head of a domestic establishment, when she is ever treated 
with the attention due to one who has been the favourite of 
a king.'* 



^ 
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The temptadon of such' a chance as tiiis, contMtsted 
the miserable fate of tho&e who rem&in immured, driyes l^d 
captives to the commission of the most hcnrible crimes. 
Bven new-born innocents are mmdered, either Irjr actual vio- 
lence or the denial of that, nourishment which it is a mother's 
duty and should be her delight to give. Such are the conse- 
quences of this iniquitous violation of the laws of natme; 
and the number of tragedies is increased by the reluctance with 
which the royal favour is sometimes received. Chardin relates 
an instance where Abbas II. ordered a beautiful girl to be burnt 
alive, by having her tied in the chimney and lighting a fire 
of wood beneaSi, while he looked deliberately on, because he 
had detected her in an artifice to avoid his attentions. 

The harems of the great are probably lees fruitful in hor-- 
xon than that of the sovereign ki proportion only as power 
and opportunity are more limited,--the principle ia ttie same 
in all. But as we descend in the ^cale^of society, and resch 
the middle and lower orders,^ this jealous tyranny diminishes; 
till at last, in the families of mechanics and villa^rs, the. 
mysteries of the veil almost disappear,, and the ynwea and 
daughters of the peasantry pursue their occupations-like those 
of the same class in Europe. 

The women of the better rai^ are often exceedingly fair, 
of good complexions, generally. iuU-fonned and handsome. 
The strong admixture of Georgian, Circaswan, andArmenian 
blood, which results from the admission of so many females 
from these countries into the harems of the wealthy, has 
tended^uch to improve- the Tartar physiognomy of the rural 
tribes, and the somewhat heavy figures and sallow colour of 
the aboriginal Persians. In many instances their eyes are 
large, bitek, and languiriiing ; their lips rich and red, setting 
off teeth natu!rally even and white, out they disfigure their 
proper charms by painting their faces of vatious colours^ of 
which white and crimson are the least offensive ; constant 
smoking spoils their mouths and teeth ; and they frequently 
imprint on their pejrsons fanciful figures, tattooied . into the 
skin: A fine head of hair is reckoned among the most in- 
dispensable of female ornaments ; and virhen nature or acci- 
dent has deprived them of this, the Persjan beauties, like die 
fail ones of other climes, supply the defect by wearing wigs. 

Their dress within the haxem is sufficiently sim|3e. A 
shift of coloured silk or cotton covers the upper part of their 
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^gaieBt uni, together with a pair of lere-jamehs 6r troasen, 
compose the pnncipal portion of their attire. Over these ther 
throw a jacket or pelisse, with a shawl, cloak, or fun, aecoro- 
ine to the state of the weather. Round the head an immense 
fliuL handkerchief is wound in a pecuhar shape, like a turban. 
'When they go abroad they put on a wrapper of blue checked 
stuff, which envelops them from head to foot, leaving only 
a small opening of laced-work, through which the glance of 
the eye "may sometimes be perceived. Yet no husband can 
recognise bos own wife should he meet her. Indeed, it is i 
point 'of etiquette amonff all well-bred Mussulmans to turn 
aside from a veiled femiue, so that detection is impossible ; 
and women of all ranks are said to avail themselves of this 
privilege, in order to enjoy some of that liberty which their 
lords are disposed to deny therii., 

The occupations of the sex are few -and uninteresting." 

Xiftdies of rank meet to tajk, ^ssip, and tell stories ; to show 

each other their ^nery and jewels, listen to singing-wemeny 

and see them dance, or have parties of pleasure ait each 

other's houses. But the bath is the great scene of en;ioy* 

ment and relaxation, where each, secure from interruption, 

laytf aside restraiht, and gives fall scope to merriment and 

scandal. They are utterly wantine in all that delicacy of 

sentimeiit and lan^ua^e which is the greatest charm of fe^ 

males in more civilized countries ; and, ignorant of what we 

• consuler proprietyv they express themselves on all subjects 

with disffusting grossness. Their terms of abuse are mde- 

^eat in the extreme, and are used with equal fluency by hisb 

and lowi Where jealousy and intrigue breed constant quarrels, 

the conversation of a coterie of Persian ladies must of course 

bf intolerable. The domestic pursuits of the middle and 

lower orders necessarily employ more of their time ; but the 

same causes operating, although less forcibly, produce inpro-^ 

portion the same effects ; and we scarce need remark, that 

women in Persia, as in all other quaners of the globe, are the 

creatures which circumstances and education have made 

them. If these have been adverse^ — ^if the softer sex have 

been basely degraded by their proud and oppressive lords, 

shall we blame the sufferers for a misfortune which the^ owe 

to the tyranny of Eastern customs, — to the injustice of those 

whose solaee in sonow uid sufiering they were designed to 
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be, ud who, hf ererj hw of nftture and manly feeling, mm 
bound to protect them. 

We now come to contemplate the fomrth class into mhich 
we have divided the people ; we mean the tribes, whether 
partially or wholly, erratic, which are dispersed over the greater 
part of the country. It is true that an immense portion of 
Asia is Inhabited principally by migratory hordes ; and for 
each persons those wide regions, affording extensive pastures, 
are peculiarly well suited. But these S)original wanderers 
have generally merged in the body of the natives, wherever 
a reffiSar government has been established. On the other 
hand, when a tribe, having risen into power, has its seat of 
empire in some insulated spot, as the M(^|[uls and the Ui- 
becks at Bokhara, Khyva, Ferghana, or Gashgar, the no- 
mades swarm around for protection or for service, bat seldom 
intrude amonff their agricultural or .commercial brethroiL 

In Persia luone we observe the anomaly of a large portion 
of the pe(^le with nomadic habits existing separate^ from 
tibe test, yet residing in the heart of thecommunity^ of which 
they form a constituent 'part, supplyiujg the principal militair 
force of the country,^ts only hereditary aristocracy, — ana, 
in general, its sovereign himself. These various tnbes are 
bold and free hs their brethren of the mighty steppes, from 
whom many of themselves have 8prung,^-warlike, rude, qu^r- 
lelsome, eager for plunder, despising the pacific dn^ges 
that occupy the cultivated tracts and cities in the nei^bour- 
hood of their wild haunts,^-wandering almost at will over 
pathless deserts, like the wild ass in his plains, — uncertain, 
m their loyalty, — ^idle and profligate, yethospitable and gene- 
sous. 

These wanderins tribes, it is well known, are of vaiions 
origins. Those who are indigenous, and form the largest 
proportion of this class, are found principally in the mountain- 
ous tracts of the south, stretching from the entrance of the 
Gulf, ^ong its shores and the banks of the Tigris, to Kurd- 
istan. Their habits are pastoral, mihtary, and predatory. 
They speak in general a rude dialect, and what has been 
called the Kej-Zuban or Barbarous Tongue by the more re- 
fined. Among these hordes may be enumerated the Lac, the 
Feilee, the Buchtiaree, the LoUr, each of which is subdivided 
i)Ato many branches, designated by th^ patronymic of tfieir 
origii^ progenitor. 
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The UibM of Anbian descent occupy the low htd between 
•the mountains and the Persian Gulf, called the Dosbtistaa 
fuod Chab ; or, hatinff come over with the Mohammedan con- 

Suexors, settled and flourished in Balkh and Khoiasan, whete 
ley still remain a distinct race. Those of the former die- 
trict speak the languaffe, wear the dress, and generally pre- 
■erre the customs of we mother«country. Bemg extremely 
poor, they are frujg^al in their diet, and,, though scarcely so 
rudid as the aborigmal clans, are nearlv as wild and independ* 
ent as their own ancestorsl But although denied the luza- 
Ties, and scantily provided with the necessaries of life, thev 
are blessed with contentment,— ^abit has converted parsi- 
mony into an enjoyment, and they deem no food so deugfat- 
iul as that to which they are accustomed. An Arab womsAi 
on xeturning ^om Enpland^ whither she had accompanied the 
children of the British resident at Bushire, was descanting 
on the riches and beauty of the kingdom she had Tisited. 
She described the roadst the carriages, the fine horses, the 
splendour uid wealth of the cities, and the fertility of the 
well-cultivated soil. Her audience were fuU of admiratioOi 
and had almost retired in envy, when she happened to men- 
tion that there was but one tlung wanting to make it perfect. 
<' And what is that V* said they.. '* Why, it has not a single 
date-tre^,*! was the reply. " All.the time I was there I never' 
ceased to look for one ; but I looked in vain." The charm 
was instantly broken,---4he Arabs turned away in pity for 
men wh(i, whatever mi^ht be their comforts and magnificence, 
were condemned to hv&in acountiy where there were no 
4Bite-trees. 

The first appearance in Persia of the Turkish hordes is 
aaid to have inkeu T^Atuce early in the seventh century, when 
a tribe named Khozars, under their chief Zubeel, issuing 
from the plains of the Volga, jomed the Emperor Heraclius 
in Georffia, and entering with him, obtained a permanent foot- 
ing. Smce that period, various races, by families, by armies, 
or by nations, from the deserts beyond the Oxus, and from 
the Danks of the Volga, have poured periodically into the 
country. The Paithians themselves are supposed to be of 
Scythian origin. Next came the dynasties of Saman, of 
Ghizni, and of Seljuk, who were descended from Turko- 
mans. Then came the Moffuls under Zin^, the Turks 
under Timur, and, finally* the U zbecks. Besules these greal 
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tnroadi, many tribes, being pressed forward by an over^-abno- 
dant population, have settled in Mavar al Nahar, and in the 
desert between that province and Khorasan, whence ihey 
have insinuated theniselires into Persia. From these yarioos 
marauders the noblest, of the military clans have sprung. 
Thus the Kujurs (the ruling race at thia day) and the Kara 
Tartars came in with Timur ; the Ghileechee of Subzawar 
in Khorasan derive from the stock of Tocktamish, the ixAer 
of Kipchauk ; and doubtless they accompanied that chief 
when he invaded Persia about the end of me fourteenth cen* 
tnry. 

The inhabitants of Kurdistan lay clahn to an origin differ- 
ent from ail these. Some believe them to be the progeny 
of those persons who were saved from the cruelty of Zohauk ; 
others think that they are the offspring of eartMy women by 
the Jin or Grenii of the Air. There is, at all events no ques- 
tion of their great antiquity ; for it would appear that the^ 
differ little, it at all, from their ancest<frs the brave Carduchi, 
whose manners are so graphically described by Xenophon 
in the celebrated retreat of the Ten Thousand* 

In addition to those already enumerated maybe mentioned 
the tribes that inhabit the Elburz range which oyeihuiss 
the Caspian Sea, particularly the mountaineers of TalisL 
These, however, though occupying a northern province, may 
more properly be classed among the native tribes of Persia. 

It has been already observed that these various communi- 
ties furnish the military strength of the coantiy. The young 
chiefs, educated at court, wnere they are retained as ho^ 
tages for the fidelity of their clan, acquire a specious polite- 
ness, — a facility of dissimulation which, grafted on a natural^ 
rude and haughty stock, produces a character in which little 
honesty or real worth is to be found. As they advance in 
years, they either obtain appointments civil or military, or, 
not less commonly, retire to their native districts, leaving 
their sons to undergo the same course of training. 

In their own country, surrounded by their people, the 
chiefs are seen to advantage. The immediate mducement 
to dissimulation being removed, they show more frankness 
and generosity than usuaUy belong to courtiers. Many of 
them are liberal, hospitable, bold, and intrepid ; though the 
sfightest provocation calls forth their native arrogance. 
Oveifoearing aad passionate to ex^eaa, their fuiy Imows no 
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tiOBnds; iieitlier deceiicy nor prndenee cestniBS- them. But 
BO well is this failing known, that the sovweign baneelf,. 
should he. have been the object of their intemperance, seldom 
does more than smile and forgire > the offender, when he 
pleads that he is an EeUautee (a man of a wandering clai^). 
*^ I once,*' says Sir John Malcohn, ** heard a nobleman of 
one of these tribes use the most violent and insulting Ian- 
gaaffe, when speaking of the prime minister ; and his im- 
|Hruaei|ice seemed the greater, as some of the minister's par- 
ticular ftiends were present. Apprehensive of the conse- 
quence, I next day asked him if any thing had happened 1 
< It ie dl settled,' said he, * I huve made an apology. I told 
the minister that I was an Eeliautee, and that, yoa know,' 
added he, laughing, * is an excuse for any thing wrong a man 
can say or do.' " 

The people resemble their chiels in their rude and bar- 
barous independence, ih theiir sair^ge recklessness of bloody 
and their hisatiable thirst for rapine. Those who remain in 
the. tents, or at the dwelling-^places of the tribes, are gene<« 
ralSj brought up in ignorance of ereiy thinjg but martiS ex- 
MCises, and the other occupations of an Eeliaut, amon^ which 
the Lacedemonian accomplishments of stealing adroitly and 
bearing pain with constancy are not forgotten. Unable from 
poverty to gratify their passions, yet untaufht to subdue 
them, their excesses, when an opportunity offers, are fright- 
ful. With the precepts or practice of religion they are for 
the most part entirely unacquainted, and scarcely observe 
its slightest external forms.* They do not even abstain from 
forbidden food,t and many go so lu: as to satisfy theii ^ype- 

* A Pendan writer of piecy and learning mentions, that a dtlsen who 
was the guest or one trf* these barbariade, when he began one morning, 
aecordinc td hie custom, to read aland a chapter of the Koran, was as> 
•ailed with a stick by bis hoet*s. wift,, who aslisd him in a rage if lie 
Imagined any (rf* the Ihmily to be dead, that he thoofl^t It neeesaary to 
read thai book ? The haaband, while roproiring the vToleqce of hia wife, 
blamed also his flriend, saying, that he shouTd have known belter than 
to anticipate mlsfortone by- going through a oeremooy tmlp und ai 
/tifurois. 

t Sir John Malcolm relates, that one day some Affbhar yonths haVinc 
Tolnntarily joined in the chase of a bare started by some gentlemen of 
the mioMon, a dog belonging to one of them catight it after a hard chase 
over some dangerooa ground. The youth hnmeoiaiely tied it to his sad- 
dle. " Why do you do so r* iaqolred one of the English party, ** yon 
ean*t eat it, yon know it is mukrooh (abomhiable) to a Mnssulman."--' 
<*li6Csatlt/saidhi^ «<4c»yoi think Ihavs hasaiMi ny lift, and hslf 
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^tds with the flesh of swine. A Kiiid who one day had eii« 
tered with freedom into conversation with an Etigliah gen« 
tieman, observed, that for his part, he thought the religion 
of his tribe resembled that of- the Franks more than of tho 
Persians. " How so V* inquired the Englishman. " Why," 
replied the other, *' we eat hogs* flesh, drink wine, keep no 
fasts, and say no prayers."* He had obselred no public 
acts of worship among th^ British, and imagined that tiiey 
never performed any. 

These wandering hordes glory in the name of plunderers, 
but resent the appellation of tluef. The £0erence is obvi- 
ous, — ^robbety implies the open and successful exertion of 
Btrength,<-^stealing a consciousness of weeki\ess. Next to 
being engaged in scenes of- pillaging, they love to recount 
thos6 they have witnessed, and boast of the most atrocious 
deeds as heroic and praiseworthy. ** I J^appened one day," 
says Sir John Malcolm, ** when on the march to Sultanieh, 
to ask a chief of one of^ the tribes yrhat ruins those were 
upon the right of our road 1 His eyes glisftened at the (ques- 
tion, *'It is more than twenty years,* said he, * since I ac- 
companied my uncle in a night-attack to plunder and destroy 
that very village, and it hasT never been rebuilt. Its inhabit- 
ants, who are a bad race and our enemies, have settled near 
it, and are again grown rich. I trust in God these days of 
tranquillity will not last long ; and if old times return, I shall 
have another Uow at these gentlemen before I die.' " 

The sketch given by an Affshar chief of his own family 
throws some light on their customs : — '* My father had two 
brothers, one older, the other younger than himself. These 
four young men you see there are grandsons of ray eldest 
uncle, who was head of the family, — ^their oldest brother 
commands a troop of hojse, all of the tri^e of Affshar, with 
the king, — and this is my cousin, the son of my younger 
uncle. My family consists of six children, all except one by 
the same mother, my wife, daughter of Futeh Ali Khan As- 
diar, a famous chief, who, on the death of Nadir Shah (who» 

1 / ' 

killed my horse and dog, to be deterred fh)m eating this bare by what 
some ass of a mollah hss aaid ? I would eat his fother," attfled lie, iaugli- 
ing, and r^de off with his prise. 

* Some of the lower attendants in India, when asked " Of what easts 
they are T» have been known partly to reply, ** Of master's caste," vpatk 
atftanUarsoitofpiuu^pls .. , ^ . ^ 
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you- know/ wa$ of otur tribe), aspifed to the throne. My gfood 
^^ber-in'^law, however, lost his life in attempting to becon^e 
a kingi and I married his orphan daughter, an excellent 
woman, bai who carries her head rather high, as no donbt 
she has a right to do, from the recollection of her father's 
pretensions. Look," said he, softly, for the interior apart- 
ndents were within ear«shot, " look at that youngster at th^ 
other end of tile room : he is toy son. His mother was the j 
daughter of a Jeweller at Ispahan, an uncommonly pretty 
^1. He is -a nne lad, but I dare hardly notice him ; and he 
IS, you observe, not allowed to sit within ^en yards of the 
grandsons of Futeh, All Khan Affshar. This is all very 
proper," he added ; '' it is attention to the dam as well as 
the sire that keeps the breed good. Besides, the influence 
of females amoiig us Eeliauts is very great, and if we did 
not treat them with respect, matters would not be long 

right My father and his brothers lived together,*^ 

continued he, " and we do the same. Our inheritance was 
equal, and each of the three branches is charged a day's ex- 
penditure successively. Entertainments ai^ imposts are 
p^d in equal shares. We seek by intermarriages to 
strengthen those ties, which are our only defence against 
oppression and destruction. We are Turks/* he concnided, 
laughing, " and, consequently, you may suppose, have often 
violent quarrels ; but the necessity of our condition soon 
reconciles us again, and we.are at present, and will) I hOpe, 
long continue, a united family."* 

The migratory' subjects of Persia differ from the fixed 
population in no respect more than in devotedness to their 
chiefs and in family affection. . In the former they are not 
exceeded by that which was borne of old by Hi^iland clans- 
men to their feudal lords. Of the other an affecting instance 
is given by the elegant author from whose pages we have 
lately quoted. 

In the reign of Kureem Khan, twelve men were robbed 
and murdered under the walls of Shiraz. The perpetrators 
could not for a long time be discovered ; but the king, re- 
Bolving to make an example for the sake of good oroer^ 
commanded the officers of. justice to persevere, under 
heavy threats, until a matter which so much concerned hia 

* Skstches ofPerfria, vol. ii. clisp M. . 
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«wm wftatJMi ahmikd be Ison^ to light. At'length* by 
•ccidMit, it WIS found out that a «na]l branch of Knieem^* 
oim tiibe of Zand ware IkM guQty persons. . Their crime 
was ekaify proYed* and, in ifiite of powerful intercession, all 
actuattf engaged in ^ mudw were condemned to die. The 
eireninstance that they were of the king's own clan made 
their case wane : Ikaj had dkhoDOQied their sovereign, and 
could not be forgiven. When the prisoners were brougfat 
beliHe the nonaidi to be sentenced uid executed, there was 
nmong Ui«n a youth, twmty years of age, whose appearance 
•xcitM mivenal intnest ; Irat this aniiety was increased 
In pain when his fothet rushed forward and demanded, be- 
fore they were led to death, to speak with the prince. Per- 
inissian was eaatty obtained, and he addressed the monarch 
ns follows : — ** Kmeem KlMn ! yon have sworn that these 
guilty men shall die, and it is jnst they should suffer ; but I, 
yrho am not guilty, conn here to demand a boon of my chief. 
My sen is young,---he has been deluded into crime ; his life 
IS forfeited,— ^bat he has hardly tasted the sweets of existence* 
He is jnst betrothed inmarnage : I come to die in his stead. 
Be mMcifol ! — let an old wom-out man perish, and spare a 
youth who nay long be usefol to his tribe ; let him hve to 
drink of the waters and titt^ the sroond of his ancestors !*' 
The shah was 4ee]^y moved by £is a|)peal : to pardon the 
oflbnce was impossiUe, for he had sworn on the Koran diat 
all concerned should dm. With feelings very different from 
our ideas of justice, but congennd to those of the chief of a 
tribe, he granted the lather*a prayer, and the old man went 
oxultin^ly to meet his fote ; vdule the son, wild and distracted 
with ^ef, loudly called on the prince to reverse his decree, 
—to mflict on him the doom he merited, and save the life 
of his aged and innocent parent. 

The sketches here given vpply to those tribes ^o pre* 
serve the manners of their forefathers ; but there are some 
who have approximated very nearly to those of the native 
Persians. The change, however, seldom tends to their im- 
provement ;" on the contrary, the Eeliauts who settle in 
towns, so far from resisting ten^tation, exceed the worst of 
the citizens in profligacy. 

The occupations of the wandering fanulies when at peace 
are principally pastoral. They live on the produce of Uieir 
flocks and herds. Black bread, sour milk with curds, and 
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occasionally a little meat, are their general diet ; and thoogli 
thej do not abjure wine, they seldom indulge in any intoxi- 
c&ting liquor. The number which go in & Dody depends on 
the extent of pasture they can command. They encamp 
nsually in form of a souare or street, the abode of the chief 
being in the. centre. But they often pitch without any repaid 
to order by the banks of some riyulet ; and, if weak, m a 
situation which admits of a speedy retreat to the hills. The 
traveller, reaching soihe eminence which overlooks the valley, 
may see their black tents, like spiders* webs, stretched on 
the ground in clusters, and houses, cameb, mules, sheep, and 
cattle, ranging at large around. The young- men employ 
themselves in military exercises, hunt, or sit in circles smok- 
ing and listening to songs and tales, or gazing at the tricks 
and grimaces of buffoons, some of whom are very skilfuL 
The women meanwhile spin, weave carpets and cloth, bake, 
or prepare the dairy produce. The old men and boys look 
after the floche. # 

When the pastures are bare they shifV to some other spot 
The march of one of these parties is a striking spectacle. 
The main body is generally preceded by an advanced guard 
of stout young men Well aimed, as if to clear the way ; then 
follow large -flocks of all kinds of domestic animals, covering 
the country far and wide, and driven by the lads of the com* 
munity. The asses, which are numerous, and the rough 
stout yaboos,* are loaded with goods, tents, clothes, pots 
and boilers, and every sort of utensil, bound confusedly to- 
gether. Oil the top of some of the burdens may be seen 
mounted the elder children, who a^ the part of drivers ; on 
others the lesser urchins, not able to spet^, yet quite at Uieir 
ease, — ^neither seeking nor receiving attention, but holding 
on manfully with feet and hands. A third class of animals 
bear the superannuated of the tribe, bent double with age, 
and hardly distinguishable from the mass of rags that forms 
their seat. The young men and women bustle about, pre- 
venting, with the assistance of their- huge dogs, their cattle 
from straying too far. The mothers, carrying the younger 
mfants, patiently trudge along on foot, watching the progress 
of their domestic equipage. The men, with sobeXt thought* 
iul demeanour, armed to the tee^ and duly prepared for 

* A small lione— Scottice, gairoo. 
Z3 
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aetioB, walk steadily on the flanks and reaiH»f the grotesque 
odhimn, gaarding and controlling its slow but xsgukr more- 
ments. 

It is not safe for travellers sli^tly protected to meet soch 
companies on their march. The writer of these paces, on 
his way to Shiraz, being in advance of his friends, m the 
gray of the morning, OMehred one or two men appear from 
a hollow near at ha^. Their nambers ra^pidly increased to 
fifteen pr sixteen well-armed fellows, who quickly approached ; 
a halt was called until the party came up, during which, th^y 
stood eying the strangers, balancijig as it were the expe- 
diency of an attack. Apparently tl^y distrusted tlfe result, 
and sent one of their body forward to parley. They said 
they were irom the encampment of a neighbouring tribe on a 
search for strayed cattle ; and they went away m another 
lirection. ** Thai may or may no( be true," observed one 
af the attendants, himself an old freebooter ; " but these fel- 
lows once on foot will not return as they caq^e ; their own' 
or another's they will have : they dare not go home to their 
wives empty-handed." 

The author has frequently paused to view such a primitive 
procession, and to mark the wild and picturesque figures 
which formed its groups. Their features, as well as th^ 
costume, are altogether peculiar. ^ However fair the natural 
complexion,— Kind the izifants are nearly as white as Cun>< 
peans, — exposure turns their skin to a dark mahogany hue, 
approaching to black ; though a deep ruddy tinge pervades 
this brown mask, imparting a. pleasing ^one of health and 
vigour. Tlie nien have weU-made powerful frames, piercing 
black eyes, noses generally aquiline, and frequently over- 
hanging their thick mustachios, which, united wi^ a black 
bushy beard,' almost entirely conceal their mouths. Their 
dress consists of a coarse blue shirt and trousers, with heavy 
cloaks thrown over the shoulders, the sleeves being left un- 
occupied ; a conical cap of white or gray felt, with flaps for 
the ears; covers their head. They usually carry a sun, and 
sometimes two, slung across the back. A large Knife or 
da^er in the girdle, and a sword or clubbed stick, completes 
their equipment. Their whole aspect is strongly character- 
tttic of Malth, hardihood, and independence ; while their 
wild stare marks the total want of poMi, courtesy, or civiU- 
ntion. 
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The ycmhg "vliiiien have quite the gipsy cast of coiiiitj»- 
nance, and are often very handsome. A sweet nutbrown hue, 
wanned with vmd crimson, the effect of exercise in the open 
air, marks their usual complexion. Their eyes, like those of 
the men, are dark and expressive ; the nose is well formed and 
delicate : the mouth is small,, set off with white teeth and a 
lurking smile, the herald of good-humour ; while the outline , 
of a fine and slender shape is often to be detected through 
the rags that hang about their persons. Nothing, indeed, 
can be more ungraceful than their attire, A patched pair of 
trousers, often of urery limited dimensions ; a loose snift of 
blue or white cotton, the skirts of which do not nearly reach 
the knee ; and a species of mantle thrown over the head i^nd 
shoulders, crossing the brow like a band and flowing « cer- 
tain way down the back, comprise ^e principal part of their 
apparel. They wrap also round the head a handkerchief or 
bunch of cloth, in place of a turban; and this dress, raried 
in its appearance by frequent repairs, is common to all the 
females of the tribes. They soon lose their beauty, be- 
coming of a, coarse sunburnt red; the next change is to a 
parch^ ^nd withered brown ; and the shrivelled grandams 
of the Eeliauts, with their hook-nosed and skinny counte- 
nances, realize in perfection all that is imagined of hags and 
witches. 

The women of the tribes who live in tents do not, like 
Other Mohammedans, assume the veil, although those who 
dwell in villages may in some degree comply with the cus- 
toms of more civilised society. They share the fatigues and 
dangers of the men, and the masculine manners they thus 
acquire are suited to their mode of life. Except in cases of 
high rank, they perform aU the domestic and even menial 
duties ; and strangers arriving at their tents are sure of re* 
ceiving a kind though modest welcome from them. Tet.aU 
this is performed in a manner which precludes the slightest 
mistake as to its motive ; for chastity is as much prized in 
females as courage among the men, and he who should pre- 
sume on their innocent frankness would to his cost discover 
his error. 

An interesting proof of their boldness and skiH is related 
by Sir John Malcolm, who had expressed some doubts en the 
subject as he was. riding near a small enca^pn(^ent of K^Uauts. 
The Penian noble who accompanied hmimin^diate!y'called 
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OQt to ajroimg yroman of haiidsome app^a^ice, and aaiced 
her in Turkidi if she was not a loldier's daughter I She 
said she was. " And jou. expect to be a mother of soldiers 1" 
was the next obserration. A smile was the reply. " Monnt 
that horse," said he, pointing to one with a bndle but with- 
out a saddle, " and show this European elchee the-difference 
between a girl of a tribe and a citizen's daughter." She in- 
stantly tuning upon the animal, and, setting off at fti][ speed, 
did not stop till she had rea6he4 the summit of a small hill in 
the vicinity, which was, covered with loose stones. When 
there, she waved her hand over herhead, and came down at the 
same rate she had ascended. No sronnd could be more dan- 
gerous; but she appeared quite Fearless, and seemed de- 
lighted at having had an opportunity of proving the superi-* 
Orityof the npraade females Over those of the cities.* 

The Kurdish hordes differ little in the essential points of 
character from the other native inhabitants of Persia. Al- 
though there are several cities in their countfy, the militaiy 
clans are not often found to inhabit them, nor do they assem* 
ble in large encampments except for purposes of war. In- 
deed, whether in tents or houses,,they seldom dwell together 
in larger numbers than are comprised in a few families. To 
this custom, so adverse to the pzpgress of improvement, some 
refer the fact that their condition and manners have ex- 
perienced so little change during more than twenty centu- 
ries, f Neither civilization nor conquest has ever penetrated 
the wilds of Kurdistan. The inhabitants have preferred 
their barbarous freedom to the refined enjoyments which they 
saw to be so frequently accompanied with softness and 
slavery. In Senna, Solymaneah, Betlis, and other towns, 
there are mosques and priests, and in these the written law 
is administered as in otner parts of Persia. But in general 
they continue to be governed l^ the usages of their fore- 
fathers ; yielding implicit obedience to their chief, which he 
repays by protection, exercising his authority on all occa- 
sions with strict regard to their customs and prejudices. 

As has be^n already said, they have little regard to the or- 
dinances of religion : and in like manner their allegiance to 
the king is extremely slight and doubtful, being generally 
measuTM by their power of resisting the royal authority. 

/JliMor; 'o( ^9,>ol. it p. 615. _ ^ t iW(«»voL ILp. 4fl7. 
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The "Wallee of Apdelan keeps, a court at Setma in princely ~ 
state, and maintains a considerable xnilitaiy array. The 
great delight of the Kurds is in arms and fine horses, in the 
management of which they excel. Colonel McDonald Kin- 
neir gires a tively account of the appearance of these war- 
riors : — ** When a Kurdish chief takes the field, his equip- 
ment Tarifes little from^ that of the knights in the days of 
chivalry ; and the Saracen who fought under the great Sa-^ 
ladin wsub probably arqied in the very same manner as he 
^ho now mak^s war upon the Persians. His breast id de- 
fended by a steel corslet inlaid with gold and silver ; while a 
small wooden shield, thickly studded with brass nails, is 
slung over his left shoulder when not in use. His lance is 
earned by his page or squire, who is also mounted ; a cara^ 
bine is slung across his back; his |)i8tols and dagger are 
stuck in his girdle, and a light scimitar hangs by his side. 
Attached to the saddle, o);ithe right, is a small case holding 
three darts, each about two feet and a half in length : and 
on the left, at the saddlebow, you perceive a mace, the most 
deadly of all his weapons. It is two feet and a half in 
length ; sometimes embossed with gold, at others set with 
precious stones. The darts have steel points about six 
mches long, and a weighty piece of iron or lead at the upper 
part to give them velocity when thrown by the hand.** 

Our remarks on the tribes would be incomplete without 
some notice of those fierce plunderers who roam the desert 
eastward of the Caspian Sea, between the Elburz Mountains 
ai)d the Oxus. In a work by the author of- these pages,* a 
full account of them has been given, and some conjectures 
hazarded regarding the clauses which have rendered them so 
much more ferocious than the nomadic people of other re- 
gions. . ^ 

The Tamoots, Gockhms^ and Tuckehs, who inhabit the 
skirts of those mountains and ^e desert which lies at their 
feet, are probably the successors of former tribes who, them-, 
selves poured forth from the teeming storehouses of the 
North, have advanced as opportunity occurred farther into 
^e cultivated country. Their customs ai\d character differ 
considerably from those of the Eeliants. They are more 
erratic, seldom remaining in a station b^ond a few days. 

* Travvls in Sboraflaii, p. S54, §t uq^ 
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Tbi9f encsmp in parties Tarnng from thii|| to one bnn^rvd 
and fifty> families) each body aaYing its ReiRSaffed or£ldsr, 
to whom considerable respect is paid, whose advice isgenor 
aUy followed in matters anecting the common interests, and 
who adjusts petty disputes. But they have no governors, 
chiefs, or nobles ; and no one attempts to a^rrogate any higher 
authority than that with which he is invested by the public 
voice. 

The habits of these people are extremely simple. Every 
one, great and small, enters a tent with the salutation of 
peace, and takes his seat unceremoniously. They pique 
themselves upon hospitality; th^y will almost quarrel for 
tile privilege of entertaining a stranger who approaches as a 
friend ; and some aver that such a guest is safe from all 
aggression in the can^, and when he depart? is furnished 
with a guide to the next stage on his journey. Others dei^ 
tiii8,.and bid travellers distrust the fairest promises of the 
Turkomans. 

The women are not concealed like those of the Persians. 
They wear on the lower part of the face a silk or cotton veil» 
which, covering the mouth and chin^ hangs down upon the 
breast. They frequently put on the heaid a very lush cap 
glittering witn ornaments, and over it a silk handkerchief of 
some ffaudy colour. They have earrings ; and the hair, long 
and plaited, falls in four divisions in front and behind the 
•boulders. Their persons are -clad in loose shirts and vests 
with sleeves, anddrawers of silk or cotton. The children and 
young women are sometimes beautiful, but in general much 
the reverse ; and the virtue of the, latter is not so favourab^ 
epoken of as that of the Eeliaut ladies. 

The men of these several tribes differ slightly from each 
other in appearance ; though the features of all approach 
more or less to the Tartar physiognomy, having smaU eyes 
set oomerwise, little flat noses, high dieeklKines, and a 
scanty beard or none at all. They wear bose shirts and 
«loaks bound round the waist with a sash,,drawer8 of cotton 
<nr silk, and caps of sheep-skin, — ^red, gray, or black, acconl^ 
ing to the fancy of the wearer. They are provided with a 
•pear and sword, bows and arrows, and some have match- 
locks ; but in parting with the arms they have lost the un- 
erring skill of tneir forefathers, without having yet acquired 
the full use of more modem, weakens. 
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^ 7%ke Tudiomiinyure rich in flocks and herds of eveiy kind, 
bat they ydae raAt their noble breed of horses. These 
animals are celebrated all over Persia for speed and power 
of endurance. Their large heads, long necks, bodies, and 
tegs, combined with narrow chests, do not impress a stranger 
with high ideas of their value, although their powerful quar- 
iers, fine shoulders, and the cleanness of their limbs, would 
lot fail to attract the eye of a competent iud^ ; and experi- 
ence has shown, that for a long-continued erort no horse can 
compare with that of the desert. In- training, they run them 
many miles day after day, feed them sparin^y on plain bar- 
ley, and pile warm coverings upon them at night to sweat 
them, until every particle of fat is removed, and the flesh 
becomes hard and tendinous; so that, to use their own 
expression, *< the flesh is marble.'* After this treatment 
they are capable of travelling with wonderful speed a long 
time, without losing condition or sinking under fatigue. 
They are also tau^t to aid their riders with heel and 
mouth ; so that at tne voice of their master they sei2e hold 
of an enemy, and even chase a furtive. 

'nius mounted, the-Turkomans, m larger or smaller bodies, 
according tp the object in view, and under a chief chosen 
for the occasion, set off on their cbappows (or plundering 
parties), — a term that causes many a villager in Khorasan^ 
and even in Irak, to tremble with dismay. Carrying behind 
their saddles a scanty allowance of barley bread or meal, to 
serve themselves and their horses for a week — for they fare 
alike^-they march day and night, with intervals of not more 
than an hour's halt at morning and evening prayer. In this 
way they reach with astonishing celerity the outskirts of the 
place to be attacked. This is oiten 400 or 500 miles from 
their homes,^*« distance which they travel at the rate of 80 
or 100 miles A-day. A chappow that destroyed, while the 
author was at Mushed, a village near Ghorian, forty miles 
£rom Herat, must have marched fully five hundred miles. 

Arrit;ed at the vicinity of their destined prey, if a small 
town, they halt in some hollow near it, and wait in. silence 
till the dawn, when the inhabitants open their gates and issue 
forth on their various occupations. At once the fearful 
Turkoman shout is heard, and the grin^ band, dashing from 
their lurking-places, seize all they can get hold of, <5ut down 
those who resist, plunder the houses, and, binding the booty 
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on the cattle they have secured, retreat like the passiiig blaeti 
before the nei^ibourhood can receive the alarm. 

Should the object of attack be a carayan, they conceal 
themselvea in some ravine near iJta course ; scouts are sta- 
tioned unseen on the heights around ; and vvhen the devoted 
traveUers reach the ambuscade, the barbarians dart upon 
them with a rapidity that defies resistance or escape, bear 
down every opposition, and hmd as prisoners all (m whom 
they can lay hands. Then begins the work of plunder, and 
generally of blood. Those who are old and unfit for work 
are massacred; the cattle not likely to be useful in the 
retreat are disabled or cut to pieces ; the goods thou^t 
worth the carriage are placed as loads upon the rest ; and an 
immediate retreat is commenced. The captives, with . their 
hands tied behind tiiem, are fastened by ropes to the saddles 
of the Turkomans, who, if they do not .move fast, drive them 
on with heavy blows. Whatever be the state of the weather, 
tile wretches are stripped to the drawers.; even shoes are sel* 
dom left to them ; and they are never accommodated with & 
horse unless pursuit rend^s it necessary. With equal ra- 
pidity they return home, and lodge both booty and piisoners 
m their desert abodes ; and the latter in due time find a hope- 
less thraldom, or a happy release, though at an exorbitant 
ransom, in the market-places Of Bokhara or of Khyvah.* 

Such are the Turkoijuans of the Northern Desert, fierce, 
rapacious, unfeeling, and often perfidious ; but hardy, perse- 
Tering, and brave, the scourge of Khorasan and the terror of 
its feeble rulers. 

Tlie general character of the Persian people may be 
gathered from the preceding remarks. The dark side of the 
picture presents them as unprincipled, deceitful, cornq>t, 
rapacious, deficient in courage as well- as in feelings of 
honour, insensible to shame, and^ indifferent to the c(hi»- 
mission of crime in the pursuit of ambition or wealth. This 
melancholy catalogue of vices arises from the disadvantages in 
point of religion, of government, and the general structure of 

* Many fbrts of singular appearance are fbnnd in the districts bonler- 
inc 6n the desert, which have for ages protected the inhabitants agatast 
these destructive chappows. They are masses of mod, of wbica it 
VMfolA be diflcolt to pronounce whether they are natural or artUkial ; 
but their scarped and elevated sides defy the transitory dibits of the 
Tarkomaas, and the residoati vemaia secura ia th^ir hots or bunowi 
iVMtMrNnnttai 
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ynAt^j vsaSm tiiiich they have Ivboured for so many ages. 
Indeed, deceit and falsehood are charges which they do not 
deny. *' BeHeve me, for thovi^h a Persiaii, I am epeakintf 
troth," is B common eiclamation to those who doaht thetr 
YeiBcity ; and there are few travelled we beliere, who hare 
not heard them admit their own proneness both to falsehood 
and venality. To give the lie direct is not deemed an insult ; 
'* Een durogh tist," (It is a lie), is as common sn ezpressioDy 
nsed without -offence from one Persian to another, as ** 6oa 
Idionrd'' (He has eaten fflth, ei^uivalent to He has lied), is in 
qieakiAg of another, even in t^o hi^eet ranks. 

In enumerating want of courage among the national defects, 
exception ought peihi^ to be made in iavonr of some militaty 
trfiies, particularly those of Kurdistan. It is certain tibat un- 
der warlike princes these men were brayie and intrepid ; but 
we speak of the country As it is now, not as it has been ; and 
there is not a doubt that the spirit of an army will always be in 
some proportion to the genras and gallantry of its leader. 
There is one characteristic which, although common to all 
Mohammedans, cannot be passed in silence. We allude to 
that lore of priirate revenge, which Occasions so much slaugh- • 
ter ftnd so many sanguinary feuds. This savage propensity, 
nourished by custom and nlse honour, and strengthened by 
that etem precept which enjoins ^ blood for blood," although it 
obtains more universally among the tribes, is still ve^ widely 
diffused throughout all ranks of the pe<^le. £ven the heavy 
punishment awarded by law tends rather to promote crime 
and encourage evil passioils than to prevent quarrels ; for, on 
the one hand, avarice in its worst foftn is gratified by receiv- 
ing the price of blood, or, on the other, cruelty is satiated by 
tiie unlimited power which is granted ovet the offender. 

We fear that the'eatalogue'of Persian virtues is almost 
entirely confined to the charms of their social- character and 
hoepitality. They are courteous, certainly, when it suits them 
to be so ; but politeness with them consists principally in 
hypeibdical phrases andacertidn submissiveness of manner, 
which, when they attempt to gain the favour of their snpe« 
riors Or some point of interest, are pushed even to servility. 
Hospitality is a feeling common to many Asiatic nations, and 
enjoined l^ the'religion of Mohammed *, and in Persia a very 
elusive exeiicise of Us duties niay unquestionably be re- 
inarked^ not only among the tribea and pesMatry, botakoiB 

Aa 
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towBft and cities. "While 4he jate prime-imiiister> a w o t tf y 
and benevolent man, was cheapening some articles one day 
with a peasant who had been introduced to sell them, break- 
fast happened to be brought in. " Come, my friend,'' said 
the khau, " we shall settle that by-and-by ; but in the mean 
time sit down and take ydur breakfast :" so the countryman 
sat down and partook of the minister's pillau, and afterward 
made the best bargain he could for his goods. 

Before taking leave of this subject, we shall advert to a few 
of thoso peculiar -customs which sometimes serve to portray 
the genius and dispoMtions of a people as strikingly as moie 
important particulars. 

We have observed that the Persians are cheeriiil and 
social. The visits pf private individuals are net more fetterod 
by forms than a morning call in Europe ; and althou^ in 
larger parties and public meetings more attention to estal^ 
lished rules of behaviour may prevail, there is nothing of 
that imperturbable taciturnity and apathetic abstraction vmich 
characterize, an assembly of Turks. 

At meeting!^ of friends, cerjemonious eompliments are of 
course in e greater or less degree dispeiised with. The Mo- 
hammedan salutation, " Salaam Aleicoom !" (Peace be witk 
you !) is replied toby the exclamation, " Aleieoom Salaam !'' 
(With thee be peace !) The customary inquiries about eacb 
other's health succeed ; but to ask after that of one's family^ 
especially of the females, would be an unpardonable, afl&ont. 
The bughulgeeree, or the embracinff and kisnng thrice on 
each cheek) takes place between relatives and dear friends 
after long absence-~and then with a " BismiUah !" ilu the 
name of God !) the parties sit down and enter mto convoF- 
sation. Calleeoons^ a sort of pipe, the smoke of which m 
mellowed by being drawn through water, are called for, and 
immediately all formalities cease. 

When the visit is one of ceremony, the master of the house 
receives his guest in the dewanlfhaneh, or publu; room, seated 
at the upper end, generally at a large window which reaches 
from the lofty ceihng to wi^un a foot of the ground and looks 
out into a garden. The floor is covered with fine carpets, sod 
. around the farther extremity and down <me side are spiMd 
thick mumuds or pieces of flowered felt, from four to six feet 
broad, on which the company sit. Should the weaiher be 
HiAi^ x>r the host de^us to confer nj^n the viinter partkoiw 
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^ntioiir, h« recehret htm in m man Ntired aptrtmcnt, in which 
la a chAeifttl jBre/the seat next to which is esteemed th« 
place of distinction. 

The stranger leaves his slippers at theT decor of the room» 
and upon enterinff makes an' inclination with his body, placing 
hitf right hand on nis heart, and uttering the usual salutation. 
His host rising, makes the customary rejoinder, adding, 
c'Koosh Amedeed!'' (You are welcome!) and advances 
Bu>re or less to meet him, according to his raijk. If an equal, 
be remains standing imtil the other comes up. If somewhat 
bis superior, he goes to the edge of the carpet on which he 
was sitting, and if be possess a decidedly higher rank, he 
receives him at the door. To an inferior he merely makes 
wt morement as if to rise ; while an inclination of the head, 
or the more lamiliar nod, mark the reception oi such as are still 
]ower. 

After smoking a little tobacco, coffee, which is uaoatty 
■trong «id without milk or sugar, is presented in- small china 
cups, often set in others of silver, or even. of gold; and if 
. tiie host wish to treat his guest with distinguishM politeness, 
hb takes a cim from the attendant, and ofifers it himself with 
both hands. By way of uncommon favour he sometimes takes 
the pot, and, $haking up t^e grounds, pours the whole out for 
the stranger. A second calleeoon is then used ; and in a 
slv>rt space afterward a cup of -sweet sheibet,«-Hsometimes of 
tea, highly sweetened vbuf without milk, is handed round. A 
third calleeoon is the signal for departure ; and in the inter* 
course. of even the most familiar acquaintances the parting 
pipe is always called for, generally by him who goes, and is 
4»ften resisted by the other, on the plea of detaining his friend 
• longer; but neither meeting nor parting takes place without 
this ciViUty. In the case, indeed,, of tisits made by inferiors 
to members of the royal family or persons of quality, the 
calleeoon is only given to the great man, pot to the others ; 
and ^ere one or more of the company is of high rank* both 
eoffee and pipes are served by the bearers upon their knees. 

In the performance of this prescribed round of civilities, 
good breeding; demands that the guest, whatever be his taste 
or habits, should accept courteously any thinff that is offered, 
although he should return it almost untasted. But as many 
Persians do not use tobacco, it is common in unceremonious 
parties to decline the calleeoon with a poHte gesture^ Myiiig, 
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*<I do noi MBoke." Vidten also ngukte tfae tine.ol 
«mokuig by observing the mvker of the house : none keep 
their pipe after he has returned his to the calleeoonchee. 
During aJl this period ccmversation proceeds, and is formal 
or animated, in proportion as those met together are more or 
less at their ease -and on a level with each other. 

When a person of rank gives his fnends an entertainmenl^ 
tM company is generally received in the dewan khaneh ; a 
piece of chintz or printed oaHco is spread in. iront of the felt 
caipets, on "which they are seated. It is never washed, for 
such a change would be deemed unlucky, and thercKfove 
appears with all tiie signs of frequent and hospitable use. 
On this cloth, before each person, is laid a cake of bread, 
which serves the purpose of a plate. The dishes are brouj^t 
in on large metal trays, — one of which is generally set down 
between every two or three individuals, — and contain piUaus, 
stews, sweetmeats, and other delicacies ; while bowls of 
sweet and sour sherbets, with longi-hftndled spoons of pear* 
tree wood swimmmg in them, are placed within their reach. 
If the feast be very sumptuous, the dftinties appear .in great 
profusion, and are sometimes heaped one upon another. The 
eookeiy is excellent of its kind, though there is throughout the 
whole airangement, a mixture of refinement and uncouthness, 
highly characteristic of the country. Persians, like other on- 
totals, eat with their differs ; and the meat is cut into copven* 
lent numthfuls,- or stewed down so as to be easily torn to niecee« 
Accordingly, no sooner is the *- Bismillah" pronounced, than, 
bending forward, every hand is in a moment up to the knuckles 
in the rich pillaus, — pinching jtn tearing off fragments of 
omelettes,— strapping the kubaubs from weir little skewers, 
**plunging into savouiy 8tews,*-Htippine into dish^ of sweet- 
»eat8,-^and tossing iiS spoonfuls of Uie pleasant riierbet 
The profound silence is (Noly interrupted by the rapid move* 
ment of jaws, or the grunts of de^ satisfaction 'that from 
time to time arise from the goumwpds of the party ; lbr« 
though this people are temperate on common occasions, none 
enjoy more the pleasusres of the table at convenient seasons. 
At length the host or principal guest, having satisfied his 
m»etite, rises from his recumbent posture, and throwing hin^ 
self back on his seat, utters a deep guttural ** Alhumdulallah," 
and remains holding his greasy hand across* the other until 
an attendant l»inga water. On this, the remainmg. visitoESy 
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me Hfter another, M faie as the flthiggle between appetito 
and decorqm pennits, assume the same attitude . Waim water 
is brought in ewers, and poured oyer the dirty fingersj which 
aare held above a basin to catch the drippings, but are genendij 
Tery imperfectly wiped. Order is gradually restored ; caUe»* 
oons are produced ; the -company take eacH the posture that 
pleases tiiem best, consistent with due respect ; and coo* 
rersation becomes general. ' 

At such entertamments the comfort and > hilarity of the 
party depend entirely on the ^object of the feast. When 
giren to some h^ grandee, the whole- aiff^r is magnificenti 
stiff, «nd dull. The court is spread with rich cloths for him 
to tread upon, which become the property of his servants ; he 
u placed in the highest seat, far above all the guests : even ^e ' 
master of the house sits below him at a respectful distance ; 
all look to him for the tone of fieeling which is to prevail ; — i 
if he speaks so do the restj-^if he smile they laugh at his good 
dyings, — if he be silent and reserved, a corresponding gloom 
ensues. Every one curses his presence, ai^d heartily wishes 
him gone . On the contrary, when there is no such constrainti 
and when the entertainer is a pleasant, open-hearted person, 
mirth and good-humour abound, — ^wit and repartee are in* 
dulged — stories and anecdotes are told,^-and -abundance of 
poetry is repeated. 

But the relaxation to which the middle classes are most 
attached is, to retire, after the fatigues of the day, to some 
shady, well-watered garden near the city, and to devote their 
leisure to the delights of ease and social enjoyments. In 
Such places parties of friends may frequently be seen sitting 
nnder the trees, smoking calleeoons, and listening to the 
odes of their most admired poets or to the tales of a kissago, 
and often solacing themselves by copious libations from the 
wine-cup. In truth, many of the Persians are great topers, 
in spite of the prohibitions of their Prophet ; and when they 
betsZke themselves to this kind of pastime, they seldom stop 
short of absolute intoxication; It is, in fact, the pleasure 
of positive inebriation they seek, not tiiat gentle exhilaration 
which the moderate iise of wine produces, and the zest it 
adds to conversation and society. They see no dis^ace in 
drunkenness, and envy Christians the supposed privilege of 
getting tipsy when they choose without check or reproach. 
« The pleasures of the harem are the first in the esiimatiui 

Aa^ 
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«f a Penka mUc ; tiiete of ioiw^ ^nu, ^icm, ^qo^a^ 
eome next. They love ^lendid apactments, covered with' 
lich eai|iets, perfumed by flower-gardens, and refreehed with 
sparkUng fountains ; and there they assemble to drink coffee, 
or more probably wine,— to smoke, and feast their friends. 
IttumiBations and fireworks ; ¥rrestlers, jug^ers, and ,baf> 
loons ; puppetshows, musicians, and dancing or tumbling 
boys, are called in to furnish the amusement of the rich in 
their dewan khanehs, es of the poor in their bazaars and 
market-places ; and, althougivdancing-giris are prohij^ted at 
court by the reigning sovere^n, and are not seen in the 
capital, an entertainment in the distant provinces is acaicely 
hMd complete without a dis|^y of their talents. 

The bath is of all othnrs the luxury most eiztensiv^ en- 
joyed ; for a few copper coins enable the poorest to avafl 
themselves of this healthful pleasure, so necessary to a people 
who are not over-nice in the use of their linen. The bath 
is» in fact» the lounge of the Persians, as the alehoufe is in 
England, or the conee^iouses in Turkey ; for as the operas 
tion of bathin^^ which includes that of kneading the muscles, 
cracking the |<nnts, shaving, the head, trimming and dying 
the beud, and tinging the hands and feet vnth henna, oc* 
eupies from two to three hours at leasts during great part of 
which the patient lies stretched on his back to permit the 
dyes to fix, he «nplo)rs the tinie in hearing, the news, in 
amoldng, drinking coffee, or in sleeping. The public bathe 
are <qpen two days of. the week exeiusiyely for women, and 
the remaining five for men. They are frequented as early 
as three or four in the morning, and continue so for the 
greater part of the ^y, and sometimes of the ni^t. People 
of rank usually have baths attached to their houses, which, 
however, they occasionally let out to the pubhc, wi^ tfaa 
xeserve of certain days for their <»wn use. 

One of the most unaccountable peculiarities of the Per- 
sians is, the ease with which they change from a state of 
perfect sloth to one of the greatest activity. For weeks to- 
gether they sit on carpets, engrossed with their &vouote 
calleeoon or the pleasures of the anderoon, without onoe 
moving out of doors. Nay, they look with astonishment on 
what they deem the restless nature of an Englishman ; and 
vdien they see him walk about a room when he nught sit 
itil, they ask « if h» be possessed with an evil^aritr^Y^ 
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persons mount on horseback and ride, with scarcely any rest 
- to man or b^t, days and nights together, without suffering 
OTen from fatiffue. Hories are in truth the delight, aod one 
of the principal articles of expense to the Persians, who may 
well be said to be a nation of cayaliy. The royal menage, 
wUch of course is 611ed with multitudes of the finest animals 
of every breed, from the Arabian of the south to the Turko- 
man of the nor^, is placed under the direction of an officer 
called Meerachor, or Xord of the Stable. Those of inferior 
dei^e content themselves with Jeloodars, or Hdlders of the 
Bmu, who are in fact jNrincqMd grooms, haying under them 
an assistant for every two or three hornet. These persons 
ato always mounted, «nd on the march generally have charge 
each of ii.led steed sumptuously caparisoned, — a part of 
the state of a great man which is never forgotten, and 
sometimes carried to extravagance both as to number and 
oqubage* 

loese horses are, however, by no means kept entirely as 
appendages of state. The Persians are devotedly, fond of 
hunting, and never spare their coursers in that exercise. 
The most interesting game, because the most difficult to 
take, is the goarkhur, or wild ass, which is so strong and 
flo^t that neither horse nor dog unaided has any chance of 
overtaking it. They therefore ascertain beforehand where 
it feedfi, uid, placing relays of hilntsmen and hounds at stated 
distances, drive it towards them ; so that it is at length lun 
down by successive parties. 

A similar plan is adopted to catch the antelope, which at 
first starting outstrips all pursuit. But sometimes they pre- 
fer surrounding the plain where it is known to graze' with 
horsemen, each having a^ dog m the slip ; so that whichever 
way the animal runs it is met and probably taken. "When 
the king enjoys this amusement he generally holds in his 
hand some uivourite dog, and the object oi the field is then 
to drive the j^ame in such a direction as to allow iu» majesty's 
hound to seize it< A yet more interesting method of takmg 
the antelope is by using hawks. ,Two of a particular hreeo^ 
trained for the purpose,, are fiown at the creature when yet 
1^ a distance, and on reaching it strike at its head and eyes, 
one of them often perching between its horns ; and uey 
9aaaay and diMnct ity atUmtion so much as to re^id ita^ 
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fpeed tin the dogs come tip.' The best of ^ese are of Arab 
breed, and tiieir owners are as curious regarding their p^i^ 
gree as that of their finest horses/ ' • 

The mountain sheep and goats are also hunted, althous^ 
it reqtdres a stout sportsman to follow these animak with 
success, for they always choose' th6 most rocky places for 
their t^treat Uccssionally they are made the object of a 
royal chase, and M. Morier, in hi9 Second Joumoy, mentions 
an intended expedition of this kind, which, however, prored' 
a failure. Hawking is also a favourite amusement; SeTorai 
sohs of falcons are trained for this purpose ; and bustards, 
hares, hefohs, and partridges, afford excellent diyeriiion in 
the more open parts of the country/. 

We need scarcely describe the militaiy exercises, wfaicb 
form a portion of the customary sports. They consist prin« 
cipally m the jereedbazee, or throwing the jereed, — ^the ka^* 
kej, or performing a -variety of evolutions in the saddle, to 
enable the rider, in Parthian fashion, to shoot, while in fuH 
flight, at his' advancing enemy, — and, the various methods of 
practising with the sabre. Their horsemanship is celebrated ; 
and although they cannot compare in nicety of training with 
the cavalry of India, yet they may claim the hoi^ouf of being 
the boldest riders in the world. They uige their horses without 
the slightest apprehension over ground that would make the 
best English foxhunter draw up, — scramble over rocky moun- 
tains sprinkled with bushesj^^-dash down slopes of loose and 
slippery stones, and gallop up the steepest acclivities, where 
a false step would be deatili. In thes^ darings feats their 
spirited animals do full justice to their confidence ; but an 
experienced horseman of Europe would be shocked at the 
management bf their mouths and the abuse of their feet as 
much as they would admire their undaunted boldiiess ; for 
they drive them at full speed over ground hard enough to 
break down the stdutest limbs, and suddenly check them 
with violence enough to break their jaws imd shake their 
ihimes to pieces. 

We have observed, that pon^ and Ceremony are the de-- 
light of all Persians. The^ form, in fact, a part of the sys- 
tem of ^vemment which is considered indupenrable to &« 
due mauftenance of authority. 'Hiey term ti^e gorgeous 
maffnificence that surrounds their kings and rulers <* the 
ctoudug of the sta^.** ** 7ou mav sneak to tha mis of 
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tb« wffy of an intftBjgunt nalm to aa 
gentleman's remacka on this subject ; " but if you would be. 
undetatood by my oonnbTnien, you must addness their eresJ' 
And in truth, the importance both of individuals and of kiiiff- 
doms» i* measured among thism by the de^e of show wiuoi 
IB displayed, and of the attention which is ezact«l, by their 
enToys. If an ambassador assume srreat dignity, the nation 
he r^resents is believed to be wealuy and powerful. If ha 
enlbrce defiereBce and resent the slightest neglect, his sore- 
relgi^ is considered as a mighty potentate, and worthy of 
friendship and respect. Hence the diplpmatic abiUties of n 
Toyal representative are measured by the obstinacy with 
wfaiph he resists any meditated encroachment, or contests a 
point of form at his reception, rather than by the firmness 
with which he conducts a difficult negotiation, or the wisdeuii 
he-^xercises in establishing a treaty. 

The ceremonies of the court of I^ersia iffe, in fact, a sub* 
ject of the most minute study and attention. When ^e king 
IS seated in public, his sons, mini^tera, and courtiers stand 
erect in their, appointed places, — their hands crossed upon 
their girdles,— watching the looks of the sovereign, whose 
^ance is a mandate. If he addresses an order or a question, 
a Toice is heard In reply, and the lips of the speaker move, 
but not a gesture besides betrays animation m his jframe. 
Should the monarch coipmand hun to approach, the awe he 
affects or feels permits him not to advance until the order 
has been several times repeated ;* and these behests are 
always enunciated in a deep sonorous voice, and in the third . 
person ; the shah saying of himself^ '* The king commands," 
— -'' llie king is pleased,'* while Ins atten^ts usually ad* 
dress him as ** Kibleh Mum" (0ie Object of the World's 
Regard !") and preface their reply by tlie words " May I be 
your sacrince !" 

When a foreign ambassador arrives, the court assumes its 
most solemn aspect, and its resources are'tazed to dazzle 
the stranger as well by magnificence as the exhibition of un« 
contiollea power. As he approaches the royal residence a 



***I sntnst your sv^eslyMC to sidaf ms to advaaes bssnt ths 
presence. I am orerpowered* (" mi-sousam,** I buro), was the reply 
9fn very yoans courtier,— In fkct a boy,— wboh first introdneed to the 
pnseneiB and Mred CO advaaes lowsrdi me klaf. His m^jasty wse 
dsliibted. 



deep flikiiee preTailt,—- tfaie men ftttid Vk» «t«t»e8y 
horses themselves, as if trained to sueh sceae^, scarcely more 
their beads. The envoy is received in n small apartment by 
one of the principal officers pf government, vvho, after a delay- 
more or less protracted acbor£ne to the honour intetided to 
be paid, leads lum to the hall of audience, where the sove- 
reiffn, clothed in glittering ^yp^rel, sits on a throne covered 
wiSx jewels. A garden, divided uito parterres by walks, and 
adorned with flowers and ifeui^tains, spreads its beauties be- 
fore the ample windows. Twiee.is^e stranger called upon 
to bow before the king of kings ens he approach the pres- 
ence, to vHiich he is marshalled by two officers of state with 
gold-enamelled wands. His name and country are announced, 
and he is commanded to ascend. Arrived near the throne, 
ike deep and solemn voice of the .sovereign utters the gra- 
cious " Koosh Amedeed !'' after which, retiring to his a{H 
pointed place, he receives permission to be seated. 
* But the festival of the No Roz is the occasion on which 
the ShBh of Persia is-eeen in Ms greatest gloiy. This period, 
tiie feast of the vernal equinox, 2ie new yeair of the apcient 
Persians, retains itn importance in the refonned calendar in 
spite of reli^ous changes. On the birthday of the youngr 
Spring) ifvhen all nature rejoices^ — and in no country is the 
transition from the gloom of vi^ter more rapid and delight- 
ful than in Persia, — the king; by ancient custotn,^ proceeds 
ftom his capital, attended by the ministers ilnd nobles of his 
court, and & large body of troops, to an appointed place, 
where a magnificent teni is prepared, having in it the uirone 
of state. The ceremonies commence with a grand review ; 
tribute as well as presents from the governors of provinces, 
irom the officers of state, and from all who are entitled to 
Stand in the presence, are laid at the feet of his majesty. A 
week is thus spent in feasting and joy. 

The servile respect -paid to royalty is extended to every ^ 
thing connected with it. Not only are the firmans and khe- '^' 
luts of the king received by those to whom they are des- ^ 
patched with the most proround reverence, the most exact ' 
ceremony, and a di^ay of the most submissive gratitude, 
but even when "his picture was sent to a neighbouring power 
ijk was bome.in a litter carried by mules, with a pompous at* 
tendance ; and the salutes that were> prescribed and the 
Aamege exacted wherever it passed, could scacely faava 



hH«k ezeMdcd bf those due to the numaich himMlf. idl 
govenxom and noblM wore enjomed to advance .a stage to 
meet it, — th^ dismounted upon its a(ifff0acb»--4he arriral 
.wae announced -by discharses of artillery,— *and the people 
were everywhere commanded to evince all possiUe demon- 
strations of joy on tiie happj occasion. 

f!b» ceiemonies practised, among a people on birth, death, 
und marriage, are usually considered as characteristic of 
national manners. The ritual employed at the gaming of a 
ohil4 and at burial, differ little in Persia from those of other 
Mohammedan^nations ; not would a descripticm of petty ob- 
servances either amuse or instruct. There are some pecn* 
liar customs, however, still kept ijip by the wandering tribes 
at the interment of a chief, which are interesting, as mark- 
ing the origin of usages still observed by civiUzed nations. 
The qharger of the departed warrior^ carrying his arms and 
cloth#8,--3iis cap place4 vpon the den^ipique. of his saddle, 
«-^e<iloth with which he girt his loins bound round the aj^- 
mal*s neck, and the boots laid across his back, acoompaniee 
the procession ; and it is not unusual for those who desire 
to show tiiieir respect -for the dead,, to send a horse without A 
lider, to swell the tr^in i>t the mourning cavalcade. 

The ceremomes connected with mamafie are more numer- 
ous and particular. Like all Moslems, the Persians are re- 
vStricted to four legitimate wives, but the number of concu- 
bines is only limited by their ttieans or their dosiivs. All 
females not within the prohibited degrees of kindred may be 
legally taken into the wem in one of three ways, — in mar- 
riage, by purchase, or b^ bire. In the contemplation Of a 
lutore umon, the parties are often, betrothed in infancy, 
though they never see each other until ^ey stand before the. 
priest ; but then the female has the right of refusing to im- 
plement the engagement, and in that case the wedding can- 
not proceed. This privilege, however, Uke all female munu- 
nities in Mohammedan countries, is tittle better than a 
name. The' nuptial ceremony must be witnessed by two 
men, or one man and two women; and the contract, reffth- 
larly attested by a kgal officer, is given to the lady, who 
preserves it caiefuUy ; for it is the deed by which ahe be- 
comes entitled to htt dower,— her sole dq>endence in case 
of divorce. 
^ Marriages in P«m we o^casioitf of gr^at tuid a^nofl 
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tuinoaa diiplay. The period of ieastiti^ occnj>ieir fraat three 
to forty days, according to the condition of the psrties. 
Three are ncfceseary for observing the establiehed fonns. 
On the first the comj^y are aesembled ; on th^-eecond the 
byide*8 hands are stluned with henna ; on. the thifd the rite 
takes place. Perhaps An accomit of « marriage hr tnid^ 
life, as it actnally occurred, may escplain tiie natme of 
the ceremonies better than any dry detiUl. Ail the men (the 
bridegroom in this instance was a widower of ad-vanced age) 
haye seldom an opportunity of choosing a wife by sight, tmy 
are forced to employ seme female fnend to select' a sditabfe 
partner ; and to her they must tmst- for all that appertains to 
' mental or personal charms. This choice being made, and 
the gentleman satisfied, he sends a formal prop^sal^ iogeUier 
with a present of sweetmeats, to the lady \ -both of if^uch, 
it is previously taiderstobd, will be accepted. This point 
being gained, he next forwiirds an assortment of fine clothea, 
tiia^s, and handkerchiefs, bedclothes and bedding, lobking- 

f lasses, glass and china-ware, bathii^ and cooking appaiatm, 
enna for her hands, sugar and comfits ; in wbort, a complete 
domestic ontfit : all of which, it is understood; the bride^l 
family will double and retnm to the future husband. A day 
U then fixed for fetching home the bride : when a crowd it 
people collect at both hou8es,~^the ge;itlemen at the brMe- 
groom's, the ladies ai that of the bride., The^ latter next 
proceed to complete the duties of their office, by conducting 
(he young lady to the bath, where, after a thorough liblution, 
she is decked in her finest attire. As soon as it is dark ths 
bridegroom's party ptoceed to bring her to het new habita- 
tion ; and n^uch discussion sometimes arises at this stage of 
the business, as to the number of lanterns, of fiddlers, and 
guests thkt are to marshal the procession. 

On reaching the bride's house, it is usual; before she 
mounts, to wrap her in a shawl. pi%>yided by the husbnd. 
This, again, is often a point of dispilte ; on the present . 
occasion, the lady's friends objected to the indifferent qnal- j 
ity of the shawl ; those of the gentleman's party, on the { 
other hand, sworo that it wiis excellent. Neither would gire in, \ 

-«^the jguests were all waiting, and the afiair assumed a serious 
aspect ; when one of the risiten stepped forward, and vohm- 
teered his own. It was accepted, and the cainllcade pro- 

•eoeded,--4fatt Mle beii4 eeeoi^plmd'hj • groii s^^ 
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persons, and attended by a boy bearing a lookins-glasa. At 
loteryals »n the road bridges are made in the following man- 
ner for her to >etep over : gentlemen of the husband's par^ 
are called upon by name, and must place themselves on then: 
hands and knees on the ground before her horse ; and the 
choice generally falling on corpulent or awkward individuals, 
much mirth is excited. In this way the party proceeds, with 
fiddling) drums beating, tambourines playing, and lanterns 
Nourishing, till they meet the bride^oom, who comes to a 
certain distance in advance, — and this distance is the subject 
of another very serious ^scussion. As soon as he sees his 
lady, he throws an orange or some other fruit at her with all 
his force, and off he goes towards his house. This is the 
signal for a general .scamper after him, and whosoever can 
catch him is entitled to his horse and clothes, or a ransom 
in lieu of them. When the bride arrives at the door, a man 
of either party jumps up behind her, and, seizing her by the 
vraist, carries her within. Should this be done hj one of 
the bridegroom's attendants, it is an omen of his maintaining 
in future a due authority over his wife ; but, on the contrary^ 
■hoold one of her friends succeed in performing the duty^« 
and it is always the subject of a sharp contest — it augurs 
that she will in future ** keep her owii side of the house." 
Another effort at insuring the continuance of liis 6wn supre- 
macy is often made by the gentleman, who, on reaching his 
own domicile after throwing the orange, takes a station oyer 
^e portal, that the lady on entering may pass under his feet, 
and thereby become subject to him ; but if discovered in 
this ungallant attempt, he is instantly pelted from his post. 

When, at length, she has paiBsed into the room allotted for 
her reception, the husband makes his appearance, and a 
looking-ffhss is immediately held up in such a position as to 
reflect the face of his bride, whom he now for the first timo 
eees unveiled. It is a critical and anxious moment, for it is 
that in which the fidelity of his agents is to be proved, and 
the charins of his beloved to be compared with those pictured 
by him in his ardent imagination; while the young Iddies in 
attendance, as well as the gossiping old ones, are eager to 
catch the first glimpse, and communicate to all the worid 
their opinion of her claims to beauty. After this, the bride- 
groom takes a bit of sugar-candy, and, biting it in two halves, 
eats one himself, and presents the other to his bride : on the 

Bb 
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present occasion he had no teeth to bite with, and so h« 
broke the sugar with his fingers ; which offended the young 
woman so much that she cast her portion away^ He then 
takes her stockings, throws one over his left shoulder, places 
the other under his ri^ht foot, and orders all the-spectators to 
withdraw. They reture accordingly, and the happy cooplo 
are left alone. 

Such are the humours of a Persian wedding in mid^e life, 
and they are yaried, no doubt, by the circumstances or diqio- 
sition of the parties ; but the expense ia always great, and, 
as we have said, sometimes ruinous. 

The purchase of slaves calls for little remaik, bat their 
treatment does credit to the humanity of the people. They 
are for the most part Georgians or Afncans, usually bought 
while very young, and educated as Mohammedans ; tho^jh 
beautiful females from the various Caucasian nations, pvtin 
cularly Circassians, are very generally selected to fiU the 
harems of the great. Of those destined for more memal 
offices, the males become confidential servants, and in time 
are married to maidens who have been attendants an the 
wives of their masters ; and hence their children are held m 
estimation only inferior to that of relations. In almost eveiy 
family of consequence the person in greatest trust is found 
to be ** a house-bom"* slave. 

The third mode of legitimate connexion with females, to 
which allusion has been made, is peculiar to Persia. It was 
prohibited in Arabia by the Cahph Omar as infamous. A 
contract may be entered into for a limited period, by which a 
woman binds herself to live as a wife with a certain man, on 
consideration of receiving a specified sum ; and whether he 
chooses to leave her before the prescribed interval has expire^ 
or not, her claim to the money is unquestionable. But m no 
case can she demand any thing further ; and she acquires by 
her engaffoment no right whatever to share in his property in 
case of death. 

We shall terminate this subject by a few words regarding 
the practice of divorce. It is well known that, by the Mo- 
hammedan law, a man may dismiss his wife at pleasure, — a 
privilege naturally arising out of a code so partial to the 
stronger sex. The only counteipoise to this arbitrmiy power 

* JPtnjcf, klnMiaMi« 
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it th* •caudal which a|»pean to attach to the meavoro, and 
the necessity of lestonng the dower. The ieelings o£ men 
of rank in all matters connected with female honour, restrains 
them from Tokmtarily exposing those who have been their 
wiYos to public disgrace; and the obligation of returning 
the marriage-portion enlists self-interest against the practice 
among those of inferior fortune. Yet instuices have occurred 
among the lower classes, of persons maltreating their spouses 
in order to force them into a suit for divorce ; in which case, 
the demand coming from them, they forfeit all claim to resti- 
tution of property. The most usual causes of separation 
an bad temper, extravagance, or some complaint of that 
nature. Adultcoy is never made a plea for tnat measure ; 
for that would at once subject the delinquent to capital pun- 
ishment, without reference to the legal authorities. 



CHAPTER XI. 
Account of AfghanuUm. 



Booadailss of Afghsnlstan<~I>lTialoiis— Htndoo-Ooosb— flolyman Kaacs 
—Csbul—Candabar— Daman— Aspect of th« Coantry— Origin of tlia 
Afghans— >GDiwtractioo and Internal Government of the Tribes- 
Usages of the Afgtwns— HosplialUv— Charaeler and Dtspositioe— ' 
Presi DiTieton of the Tribes, and Acconnt of the prindpal Ones- 
Cities— Candabar—€l)iiuii«-Gabnl—l*eehawer— Rise of the Dooranes 
Monarchy— Abmed Bbah— Timor Shah— Shah Zeman— Mahmond— 
SHJsh ul Molk— Fats of Fsteh Khan. 

In defining the limits of Afghanistan, we restrict ourselves 
to the country properly so named, which upon the north is 
bounded by the crests of the Himnudeh or Hindoo-Coosh 
Mountains ; on the east by the rivers Indus and Jelum ; on 
the south (to the east of the Indus) by the eastern branch of 
the Salt Range Mountains, and (to the west of the Indus) by 
Seweestan or Gutch Gundava, and Sareewan of Beloochis* 
tan; on the west by the Salt Desert and the Heermund ; and 
on the north-west, by the Paropamisan Mountains and the 
country of the Hazaras. 

The tract thus marked out comprehends a great Tariety of 
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soil and scenery, but may be generally described as an elevated 
plateaUy exhibiting an a^egation of mountains intersected 
by valleys yarying in fertinty no less than in size, and some* 
tmies stretching out into extensive plains. Jt divides itself 
naturally into s^mrate districts ; and a short account of these 
may furnish a sufficient idea of >its general appearance and 
character. The most northern of these divisions is compre- 
hended in the TaUey of the Cabul river, and extends from a 
point somewhat to the west of the Pass of Bamian to the 
Indus The former of these streams, one branch of which 
takes its rise a little to the west of Ghizni, assumes a north- 
em course to the town of Cabul, where it is joined by the 
petty riyulet that gives its name to the collected waters ot the 
valley. From thence -turning abruptly eastward, it receiyes 
evenr brook that flows from the numerous ravines on the 
southern face of Hindoo-Coosh, as well as the few which run 
from the northern side of the range of Solyman. Thus aug- 
mented it sweeps along with a rapid current, and pours itself 
into the Indus, a little above Attok, in a mass scarcely infe- 
rior to that in which it then becomes lost. 

The northern side of the Cabul valley is again classed into 
several sections. Of these the eastern and most remote is 
that of Cohistan or the Mountainous Country, which, com- 
meneing in the Paropamisan or Hazara regions, embraces 
the low lands of Nijrow, Punjsheer, Ghorebund, Tugow, and 
Oozbeen ; the waters ojf which united join the Cabul Riyer 
at Bareekab. These valleys are described as blessed with a 
delightful climate ; embellished with the most enchanting 
scenery ; producing the finest European fruits in abundance ; 
watered with a thousand delicious streams, and finely cul- 
tivated. 

The district of Lu^hman comprehends the valleys of Alin- 
gar and Alishung, with the numerous subordinate glens, all 
of which are equally rich and beautiful ; together with the 
fine and fertile plains of Jellalabad, where the productions of 
the torrid zone are found mingled with those of temperate 
climates. The impetuous riyer of Kashkar, which has itt^ 
rise in the Pooshti Khur, a peak of the Beloot Taugh, or 
Cloudy Afountains, after piercing the Hinunaleh, rushes 
through the dell of Coonnah to jom the Cabul. It is a hot 
and low spot, above which the lofty peak of Coond, forming 
^e termination of an angle at the junction of the Beloot 
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Tangh and the Hindoo-Coosh, toweis like a mighty buttress 
capped with eternal snow. The small valley of runjcora and 
the plain of Bajoor, with their tributary glens, open into the 
more extensive and very fertile district of Swaut, where 
forest and pasture lands are mingled with high cultivation in 
the most harmonious variety ; and every sort of fruit and 
grain is found iii perfection and abundance. The loftier 
mountains are, however, inhabited by the Caufirs or Infidels, 
a singular race of savages, who, though they believe in one 
God, worship idols, and supplicate the deified souls of great 
men ; are remarkable for the beauty of their persons ; but 
who, from wearing black clothes, have been called SiapoosheSf 
or Sable-clad. The description now given of Swaut will 
apply with little variation to Boonere, Chumla, and all those 
Talleys which poor their waters either into the Cabul or the 
Indus. 

The great chain of Hindoo-Coosh is described by Mr. 
£lphinstone as rising above the level of Peshawer in four 
distinct ranges. The lowest, which on the 24th February 
was clear of snow, is clothed with forests of oak, pme, wild- 
olive, and a variety of other trees, including every species 
of natural fruits and many of the most graceful herbs and 
flowers, in the richest profusion. Their sides are furrowed 
with multitudes of glebs or valleys, each watered by its own 
little stream ; the lower parts of which are carefully culti- 
vated. The second series is still more densely wooded, ex-> 
cept towards the top, where snow at that time sprinkled tne 
elevated peaks. The third was shrouded halfway down ix\ 
the same wintry mantle ; while the fourth, constituting the 
true range of the stupendous Himmaleh, soared aloft in bold 
masses. or spiry peaks, deeply covered with sen^pitema) 
snows. At the tune when seen by the mission, the snowy 
•ummits were at least 100 miles distant ; yet such was Uio 
eleamess of the atmosphere, that the ridgeto and hollows wero 
distinctly discernible ; and instances have been known of their 
having been distinguished at the distance of 250 miles. It 
is through the valleys we have described that those passes 
lead, by which travellers* are enabled to cross this magnifi- 

* WhOo w» writs, the liitnpid perseverance of two British offloers and 
die lesl of a iniseionary have aohieved this enterprise, hitherto unaC-. 
tsmpcsd Inr Evomuis. The eonvened Jew, Joseph Walff) after traf « 
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cent barrier. The piiici|>al of these hear the namos of Ba- 
mian and Ghorebuna, conducting into the territories of Balkh^ 
and by which the Emperor Haber made his way to CabnL 
They are all extremely difficult, and only passable during the 

. months of sununer and early autumn. 

The plain of Peshawer itself forms a division of the Cabnl 
▼alley. It is a circular tract of about thirty-five miles in 
diameter, with a soil of rich black mould, and so well watered, 
that but for the extreme heats of summer it would be covered 

.' with perpetual verdure. It is divided from the more elevated 
grounds of Jellalabad by a small range of hiUs which stretch 
across from the Hindoo-Coosh to the Sufieid-Koh. In, this 
fertile spot the inhabitants enjoy a better climate than at 
Peshawer ; yet, although the snow-covered masses of Coond 
and of the Suffeid-Koh rear themselves on either hand, the 
heat in summer is intensely great. The third division com- 
prises the valley of Cabul, properly sa named, which enjoys 
the temperature and all the productions of the most favoured 
renons. 

In order to comprehend the features of the country to the 
south of the Cabul plain, it is necessary to describe the 
Solyman range, that occupies so great a portion of its sur- 
face, and which probably derives its appellation from the huge 
mountain called the Tucht e Solyman. This towering mass, 
which may be said to. originate in the lofty peak of Speen- 
ghur or Suffeid-Koh, to me south of Jellalabad, and which, 
spreading to the east and west, forms the southern boundary 
of the Cabul valley, throws several continuous ridges far to 
the southward. ^ Of these, one assuming a south-westerly 
direction runs quite lo the borders of Beloochistan ; anothe? 
ptursues a more southern course, and with several interrup- 
tions and variations of height reaches the confines of Sewee- 
Stan. The country between these principal harriers is occu- 
pied by groups of mountains connected with each other ; in 
some places opening out into plains of various extent, and in 
others pierced by the courses of the rivers which drain the 
whole tract. Some of these are covered with deep forests 

•raing Persia, Bokharn, and Baikh, citMaed into Cabal by the Bamian 
Pass. At that city he met Lieatenants Buraee and Oerrard, who, after 
sanreylng.the Indus, had travereed Afghanistaa fh>m Hindosian with 
the intention of passing into Persia. This they performed, crossing u 
ths saoM Ibises, sad, after various adveatarqa, arrivigig «t X^hsrso. 
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of pine and wild-oliye. trees ; others are bare and ateril, or 
merely aj9brd a scanty pastare to the flocks which are reared 
on them. 

We may now return to Cabuli from whence a long yaUey 
opons up to the south-west, ascending towards Ghixni, and re- 
ceiving tributary streams frotn the glens of the eastern face 
of the Solyman range. It reaches an elevated tract destitute 
of wood, but interspersed with spots of rich cultiyation, 
among which appear the ruins of the ancient city. The 
river Tumuk, which rises some thirty miles south-west of 
those remains, pursues the same direction through a valley 
poorly watered and ill cultiyated, till, uniting with the Urgh- 
undab and other streams, it joins the Heermund at a conaid* 
Orable distance to the west of Candahar. 

This last-mentioned town stands in a fertile and hi^y- 
improved country ; btit the desert circumscribes it on most 
sides within narrow limits. Several other valleys slope 
down from the Solyman range tcywards the desert on the 
east of the Heermund, as Gwashta, Urghessan, Saleh Yesoon, 
Toba, Pisheen, Burshore, and Shawl. They are in general 
better suited for pasturage than agriculturor yet are inter- 
spersed with well-cultivated spots ; and the two last are par- 
ticularly rich and ilourishing. The hills are in some places 
clotihed with trees, among which is a sort of gigantic cypress, 
and the plains are in others covered with tamarisks. 

The other southern districts which border on.Sewees- 
tan, as Furrah, TuU, and Chooteeallee, have some resem- 
blance to that province, but enjoy a better climate, and are 
more seduloudy cultivated ; while the plain of Boree, north 
of these, is compared in extent and fertility to that of Pe- 
shawer. The central division includes several beautiful 
valleys, with two considerable rivers, the Zhobe and the 
Gomul, which ran to the eastward and unite their waters. 
The ^hole tract, though it appears not to be by an^ means 
destitute of fertility, is not well calculated for agriculture. 
Farther north, the Koorum, traversing the. country from west 
to east, cuts through the range of Solyman, and enters the 
Indus near Kagulwalla. 

Daman alone remains to be noticed. The term itself sig- 
nifies the skirts of the hills ; but the tract in question is 
divided into three parts.: First, Muckelwaud, a plain consist- 
ing of a hard tenaciout clay* bare or scantily sprinkled witll 
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tamarisk and thorny shrubs, about 120 miles square, cm the 
banks of the Indus. Its principal town is Derah Ismael Khan, 
which is but thinly peopled. Secondly, the country of the Mur- 
wuts, a tract thirty-fiTe miles square, io the northward of the 
former ; and, thirdly. Daman Proper, which extends along the 
foot of the mountains of Solyman, and resembles Muckel- 
waud, but is more closely inhabited, and better cultivated. 

The country which we have thus endeavo\ired to sketch 10 
occupied by a multitlide of tribes, who claim, a common origin, 
and form a nation differing widely in character, appearance, 
and manners, from all the states by whom ^ey are sor» 
rounded ; while, at the same time, the diversity that exists 
among themselves is not less remarkable. '' Amid the 
contrasts which are apparent in the government, manners, 
dress, and habits of the different tribes," observes Mr. £1- 
phinstone, ** I find it difficult to select tho^e great features 
which all possess in common, and which give a marked 
national chai%icter to the whole of the Afghans. This diffi- 
culty is increased Ijf the fact, that those qualities wkich dis- 
tinguish them from all their neighbours are by no means the 
same which, without reference to such a comparison, would 
appear to Europeans to predominate in their character. The 
freedom which forms their grand distinction among the nations 
of the East might seem to an~ Englishman a mixture of an- 
archy and arbitrary power ; and the manly virtues that raise 
them above their neighbours might sink in his estimation 
almost to the level of the opposite defects. It may therefore 
assist in appreciating their situation and character, to figure 
the aspects they would present to a traveller from England, 
and to one from India. 

" If a man could be transported from England to the 
Afghan country without passing through the dominions of 
Turkey, Persia, or Tartaiy, he would be amazed at the wide 
and unfrequented deserts, and the mountains covered with 
perennial snow. Even in the cultivated part of the country 
ne would discover a wild assemblage of hills and vvastes, un- 
marked by enclosures, not embellished by trees, and destitute 
of navigable canals, public roads, and ^1 the great and elabo- 
rate productions of human industnr and refinement. He 
would find the towns few, and far distant from each other ; 
and he would look in vain for inns or other conveniencee 
whieh a thiTeller would meet with in the wildest parts of 
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Great Britain. Tet h6 would sometimes be delighted with 
the fertility and populonsness of particular plains and valleys, 
where he would see the productions of Europe mingled iiv 
proiueion with those of the torrid zone, and the land laboured 
with an industry and a judgment nowhere surpassed. He 
would see the inhabitants rallowing their flocks in tents, or 
assembled in villages, to which the terraced roofs and mud 
walls give an appearance entirely new. He would be struck 
at first with their high and even harsh features, their sun- 
burnt countenances, their long beards, their loose garments, 
and their shaggy mantles of skins. When he entered into 
the society, he would notice the absence of regular courts of 
justice^ and of every thing like an organized police. He 
would be surpiised at the fluctuation and instability of 
the civil institutionsi He would find it difficidt to compre- 
hend how a nation could subsist in such disorder ; and would 
pity those who were compelled to pass their days in such a 
scene, and whose minds were trained by their unhappy situa- 
tion to fraud and violence, to rapine, deceit, and revenge. 
Yet he would scarce fail to admire their martial and tofVy 
spirit; their hospitality, and their bold and simple manners, 
equaUy removed from' the suppleness of a citizen and the 
awkward rusticity of a clown ; and he would, probably, be- 
fore long discover, among so many qualities that excited his 
disgust, the rudiments of many virtues. 

*< But an. English traveller from India would view them 
with a more favourable eye. He would be pleased with the 
cold climate, elevated by the wild and novel scenery, and 
delighted by meeting many of the productions of his native 
land. He would first be struck with the thinness of the fixed 
population, and then with the appearance of the people ; not 
fluttering in white muslins, while half their bodies af e naked, 
but soberly and decently attired in dark*coloured woollen 
clothes, and wrapped up in brown mantles, or in large sheep- 
skin cloaks. He would admire their strong and active forms ; 
their fair complexions and European .features ; , their industry 
and enterprise ; the hospitaHty, sobriety, and contempt of 
pleasure which appear m all their habits ; and, above all, 
the independence and energy of their character. In India, 
he would have left a country where every movement origi- 
nates in the government or its agents, and where the people 
absolutely go for nothing ; and he would find himself among 
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a nation where the control of the gOTemment ia ncstetSf 
felt, and where every man appears to pursue his own inclina- 
tion undirected and unrestrained. Amid the stormy inde- 
pendence of this mode of life, he would regret the ease and 
security in which the state of India, and even the indolence 
and timidity of its inhabitants, enable most parts of that 
country to repose. He would meet with many productions 
of art and nature that do not exist in India ; but, in general, 
he would find the arts of Ufe less advanced, and many oi the 
luxuries of Hindostan unknown. On the whole, his impres- 
sion of his new acquaintances would he favourable ; although 
he would feel, that without having lost the ruggedness of a 
barbarous nation, they were tainted with the vices comm<Mi 
to all Asiatics. Yet he would reckon them virtuous, cmn- 
pared with the people to whom he had oeen accusUxned ; 
would be incUned to regard them with interest and kindness ; 
and could scarcely deny them a portion of his esteem." 

Such is the masterly sketch given of the Afghan conntiy 
and people, whom we shall now examine somewhat more in 
detau. Their origin is obscure, and. probably remote. Ac- 
cording to their own traditions, they beUeve themselves de- 
scended from the Jews ; and in a history of the Afghans,* 
vmtten in the sixteenth century, and lately translate from 
the Persian, they ace derived from Afghan, the son of Eremia, 
the son of Saul, kin? of Israel, whose posterity being carried 
away at the time of the Captivity, was settled by the con- 
queror in the Mountains of Ghori, Cabul, Candahar, and 
Ghizni. The historian goes on to say, that they preserved 
the purity of their religion ; and that when Mohammed, the 
last and greatest of the prophets,.appeared, one of the nation, 
named Kais, at the invitation of the celebrated KhAed ibn 
Walid, repaired to Mecca, and, together with his country- 
men, embraced Islam. Having jomed the standard of the 
Faithful, and fought in their cause, he returned to his own 
country, where his progeny continued to observe the new 
religion, to propagate its doctrines, and to slay the infidrfs. 
No proof is adduced of the truth of this traditional genealogy, 
which assuredly has much the aspect of fable ; and the 
opinion of the intelligent author alresuly quoted on the subject 
may be gathered from his own words. " I fear we musl 

* Sj Nesimu UUab, tnoalated by tlM TraadstlQB Bosisty. 
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dsM the descent of the Afghans from the Jews, with thtt of 
the Romans and the Britons from the Trojans, and *that of 
the Irish from the Milesians or the Bramins." 

It is to he observed, that the term Afghan, as applied to 
the nation, is unknown to the inhabitants of the country, ex- 
cept through the medium of the Persian language. Their 
own name for themselves is Pooshtoon' — in the plural Poosh- 
tauneh — from which, probably by the usual process of verbal 
corruption, comes the term Peitan or Patan^ by which they 
are known in India.. 

But, setting fable and conjecture aside, there is no doubt 
that, the country in question has been inhabited by their 
tribes from a very distant period. Those of Soor and Lodi, 
from both of whom kings have issued, are mentioned as 
owing their extraction to the union of Khaled* ibn Abdoollah, 
an Arab leader, with the daughter of an Afghan chief, in 
A. D. 683. They are mentioned by Ferishta repeatedly, as 
having withstood the progress of the Saracens m the early 
ages of Mohammedan conquest. In the ninth century, they 
were subject to the house of Saman ; and though Sultan 
Mahmoud of Ghizni himself sprang from another race, his 
power, and the mighty empire of which his capital was the 
■eat and centre, was undoubtedly maintained in a great 
measure by the hardy troops of the Afghan mountains. In 
fact, though these tribes have given birth to the founders of 
many powerful dynasties, the individual sovereigns have 
. seldom been contented to fix their residence in their native 
land. ' Thus the Ghorees, Ghiljees, and the Lodees, as they 
rose into power, turned their arms to the eastward, ana 
erected their thrones in the capita^ of Hindostan. Afghan- 
istan, accordingly, has seldom been more than a province or 
appendage to some neighbouring empire ; and although the 
impracticable nature of the country, and the brave and inde- 
. pendent ^rit of the people, have often baffled the efforts of 
the most powerful princes, there is not a conqueror of Cen- 
tral Asia by whom it has not been overrun and reduced to at 
least a nominal and temporary obediencel 

^ut a history of its various revolutions is not our present 
object. We therefore resume the account of those tribes 
which form the nation ; and, following the arrangement of 
Mx. Elphinstone, we shall first lay before our readers such 
as toe common to the whole ; after which w 



n 
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shall make the individual exceptions that reqrifa-e notice. 
The tribes of Afghanistan, thou^ at the present time infi- 
nitely subdivided, continue in a great measure unmixed, each 
having its separate territory, and all retaining the patriarchal 
form of government. The term of Ooloos is applied either 
to a whole tribe or to an independent branch of it. Each 
has its own immediate ancestor, and constitutes a complete 
commonwealth in itself. Each subdivision has its chief, — 
a Speen Zherah* (literally, white-beard) or Mttllik (master), 
if it consist of but a few famili^^ — a kban if it be an ooloos, 
who is always chosen from the oldest family. The selection 
of this office rests in inost cases With the king, — in others 
with the people themselves. It is a peculiarity, however, 
^ arising probably from the internal arrangement of an Afghan 
tribe, that the attachment of those who compose it, unhke 
that of most countries, is always rather to me community 
than to the chief ; and a native holds the interests of the 
former so completely paramount, that the private wish of the 
latter would be utterly disregarded by lum, if at variance 
with the honour or advantage of his kheilf or oolcios. The 
internal government is carri^ on by the khan, in conjunction 
with certain assembUes of heads of divisions : such a meet- 
ing is called a jeerga, and before it all affairs of consequence 
are brought for consideration* But this system of rule is 
liable to many modifications. In all civil ^u:tions the statutes 
of Mohammed are generally adhered to ; but criminal justice 
is administered according to the PooshtoonvmUee or usage 
of the Afghans, — a system of law sufficiently rude. In con- 
formity with this, private revenge, though denounced by the 
moUahs, is sanctioned by public opinion ; and the measure 
of retiibution, " an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth," is 
strictly enforced. But the evil consequences of this retah- 
ating system, which leads to new disputes, and tends to per- 
petuate every quarrel, have given nse to jodicial jeergas, 
compoised of khans, eldeiiB, and moUahs, who take cogni- 
zance of criminal actions, and inffict penalties suitable to each 
offence. These, when the crime has been conmiitted against 
an individual, generally include an humble apdogy to him, 
together with such compensation as seems reasonable to the 



* Th« same as Reish S^ffed In Psrsitti, or Ik Sukkal tik TwklalL 
t Kh«l is syaooyinoQs witb slon. 
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ecmrt ; and in lM» soktinm the gift of a certain number of 
females is not unfrequently includeid.* The i^conciliation 
is enforced by the acceptance of mntual hospitality, and 
is said generally to be &:m and sincere. In cases of obsti- 
nacy, or delay in complying with tiie decision^ of the jeerffa, 
the penalties are malediction and interdict by the mollahs, 
' expulsion from the obloos, and seizure of the culprit's prop- 
erty. 

- There are likewise other modes of adjusting private dis- 
putes. An offender, in grave cases, presents himself as a 
suppliant at the house of some considerable man of his tribe, 
Who, assembling a few other persons of respectability, to- 
gether with some seyeds and mollahs, goes to the house of 
the aggrieved party, taking with him me culprit dressed in 
a shroud. The offender then, 'placing a drawn sword in the 
hand of him he has injured, declares his life to be at his 
mercy ; upon which, according to the usage of Pooshtoonr 
wuUee, pardon cannot be refused. A compensation is always 
offered for the loss sustained ; and if the individual upon 
whom it has been inflicted be averse to reconciliation, he 
takes care to be out of the way when the deputation arrives. 

The prevalence of feuds, and the passion for predatory ex« 
cursions, not' only nurses a martial spirit among the people, 
but renders a mihtaiy establishment indispensably necessary. 
The footing, however, on which the army is placed, varies 
according to circumstances. Thus, whUe in some tribes 
every man is bound to take up arms at the summons of the 
jeerga, in others the siervice of a foot-soldier for every 
plough, or of a horseman for every two, is all that can be 
required. These persons receive no pay ; but in some cas^s, 
when a ho/se is lulled, its price is made good to the owner 
from the funds of the community. 

A family which for any reason is induced to quit its Own 
ooloos may, by the customs an4 rdles of Afghan hospitality, be 
admitted into another ; and, once receiyed, it is treated 
with peculiar attention, and placed in all respects on a foot- 
ing of equality with the original members of the community. 
Every ooloos has many persons called humsayahs attached 
to it Vho are not Afghans : they are regarded with' con- 

* This, as an Afghan always parchaaes his wife, is no trifling pan of 
the penalty. 

Cc 
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sideratioii) but not allowed to luiTe any share in the admiiiw* 
tration of affairs. 

Of societies such as we have endeavoiired to describe 
under their various designations of kheils,, oolooses, and 
tribes, the Afjs^han nation is composed ; and circumstances 
have of late times pl^ed it under the government of one 
common sovereign. His authcHity isj however, l^ no means 
paramount ; for the same spirit which leads them to prefer 
the interests of their respective clans to that of their chiefs 
is also repugnant to such devoted loyalty as would strengthen 
the power of a prince. Thus the sway of the late Dooranee 
monarchs, although sufficiently recognised among their own 
tribe and in the districts adjoining the principal towns of the 
kingdom, has at all times been imperfect among those more 
remote, and among the mountaineers was scarcely acknow- 
ledged at all. Enabled through his great family influence to 
maintain an efficient army independent of the people, he 
possesses the means of interfering to a certain extent with 
the internal management of the tm>es within his reach ; but 
even with them any attempt at undue authority would be 
resented. By way of illustrating the nature and condition 
of the Afghan government, Mr. Elphinstone compares it to 
the power of the kings of Scotland over the principal towns 
and the country immediately around thenu The precarious 
submission of the nearest clans ai\d the independence of the 
remote ones, — the inordinate pride of the court nobility, and 
the general relations borne by all the great lords to the 
crown, — exl^mplify very exactly the corresponding imperfec- 
tions in the Dooranee constitution. The system, notwith- 
standing its obvious defects, is considered by that author as 
not devoid of certain advantages, chiefly as affording a check 
to the corruption and oppression to which the officers of a 
despot are so prone ; and that, while conniving at Uttle dis- 
orders, it affords a certaia security against Ibe great and 
calamitous revolutions which so frequently occurred, particu- 
larly upon the death of a monarch. It is not without much 
hesitation that we should venture to dissent from such au- 
thority ; though the facts seem scarcely sufficient to support 
the reasoning. Individual tribes mqjr- by their internal ad- 
ministration have partially escaped tne effects arising from 
the subversion of the government, but nothing can be mm* 
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Wretched than the present conditkm of the kingdom of 
Cabul. 

The usages of the Afghans with legard to their females 
assimilate yeiy nearly with those of most Mohammedan 
nations. Such as live in towns are secluded with the cus- 
tomaiy< jealousy ; while those who dwell in the country are 
cf necessity permitted to enjoy a far greater degree of lib- 
erty. As they purchase their wives, — a conmion Asiatic 
practice,-^the women, though generally rweU-treated, are re- 
saided in some measure as property. A husband can divorce 
his spouse at pleasure ; but the latter can only sue for relief 
before the cauzee, and that on good grounds. As with the 
Jews of old, it is thought incumbent on a man to marry the 
widow of a deceased brother ; and it is a moral affiront to 
him should any other person take her without his consent. 
The widow, however, is not obliged to enter into a new en- 
gagement ; and if she have children it is thought more be- 
coming.for her to remain single. 

The age of marriaee among them is twenty for the one 
sex and sixteen for we other ; but such as are unable to 
pay the price of t^ wife (which varies acccnrding to their con- 
dition and meana) often remain unmarried till forty. In 
towns, the mode of courtship and the arrangements for mar- 
riage so nearly resemble those of the Persians that no par- 
ticular description is necessary ; but in the country, where 
the women go unveiled, and there is less restraint upon the 
intercourse between the young, matches are made as in 
European countries, according to the fancy and Viking of the 
parties. It is even in the power of an enterprising lover to 
obtain his mistress without tiie consent of her parents, by 
cutting off a lock of her hair, snatchin|^ away her veil, or 
throwing over her a sheet, and proclaiming her his affianced 
wife. No other person will after this approach her with 
such views ; and uie payment of her price (from which this 
act does not exempt him) induces the father generally to 
yield his consent to the match. If not, the usual recourse ia 
an elopement, — ^which, however, is as high an outrage as a 
murder, and is usually expiated by the supplicatory procesa 
already mentioned. ^ 

With regard to the mtercourse of betrothed persons pri(» 
to marriage, the usages of tribes differ. Some enjoin tha 
nost pontive separwon until the knot is tied. Among 
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othen, the bridegroom is required to live with, hie iether-ia* 
law, and earn his wife by serrice, a^ Jacob did Rachel, with- 
out ever seeing the object of his affection. With a third 
class, a^n, an excessive and. somewhat perilous degree of 
familiarity is permitted. Polygamy is less practised among 
them than in other Mohammedan states, probably on account 
of their poverty. The poor content themselves with one 
wife ; and two, with an equ^ number of concubines, are 
reckoned a liberal establishment for persons in middle rank. 

The condition of women in Afghanuattan is nearly the same 
as in other parts of Asia. The rich in their concealment 
enjoy all the comforts and luxuries suited to their rank in 
Kfe. The poor employ themselves in household labour, to 
which, among the ruder tribes, that of field-work is added. 
Ill towns they go about as in Persia, covered with a large 
eheet, commonly white, which envelops their whole penon, 
and wear large cotton boots which hide the shape of the legs. 
In the country, the only restraint they lie under is that of 
general opinion, which induces them to cover their faces 
mimediately if Ihey see a man approaching with whcnn tney 
are not on terms of intimacy. They are Siad and humane, 
and at the same time remarkable for correctness of deport* 
ment. 

The Afghans conduct {he education of their children much 
as other Mohammedans do. The poor send them to a mol- 
lah to learn their -prayers and read the Koran. The rich 
keep priests as private tutors in their houses. In every vil- 
lage and camp there is a schoolmaster, who enjoys his allotted 
portion of land, and receives a small contribu'tion from his 
pupils. When those intended for the learned professions are 
sufficiently advanced, they go to some city, Peshawer in par* 
ticular, to study logic, theology, or law. A nation so rude 
can have no high pretensions to literary attainments. Mr. 
Elphinstone has given some apecimens of their poetical ccmi- 
positions, which are not calculated to inspire any lofty ideas 
of theur value. The Pushtoo dialect appears t6 consist of an 
original stock, embracing a considerable proportion of Per- 
sian, with a few words of Zend and Sanscrit ; but no trace 
of similarity could be discovered to^e Hebrew, Chaldaic, 
Georgian, or Armenian tongues. In writing it they make 
use 01 the Persian alphabet and the Niskee eharacter. 

In religious matters the A%han8, vrho are all SoonaeSf wf 
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senenlly more liberal and tolerant than other Mohamraeclanf. 
.Hindoos, upon being subjected to a slight tax, are allowed to 
occupy the towns without molestation. Christians sustain 
neither persecution nor reproach for their faith } sheahs are 
much more the objects ot aversion ; yet the country is fuM 
of Persians, many of whom hold important offices in the state, 
and even in -the royal household. Suffeeism is prevalent 
there ; and, though denounced by the moUahs, continues to 
gain ground, 'particularly among the higher orders. Even 
the dissolute doctrines of Mollah Zuckee* are alleged to haya 
their supporters among the nobles of the court ; and to this 
day there are said to b&. about Peshawer some adherents of 
the sect of Sheik Bayazeed AnsaUrie,t whose genius raised 
a storm that even menaced the throne of the ^at Akbar. 

The Afghans, in truth, notwithstanding their liberality and 
toleration, are Mly as siiperstitious.acr any people on earth. 
For example, they are devout believers in aJcnymy and magic, 
in which they conceive the Indian ascetics to excel ; they 
have perfect faith in the efficacy of charms, philtres, and taliff- 
mane ; they place all possible credit in dreams, divination, 
the existence of ghosts and ^enii ; and there is no nation 
more implicitly led by their priests. These holy men, who 
are deeply imbued with the esprit du corp«, and are often 
persons of powerful and active minds,- being in possession of 
all the learning in the country, and having in their hands all 
that regards the education of youth, the practice of law, and 
administration of justice, exert their influence so effectually 
as to control the authority of royalty, itself. A power so ab^ 
solute could neither be acquired nor maintained without some 
portion of intrinsic virtue and wisdom, and it is not denied 
that the authority of the moJlahs is frequently exerted to 
repress violence and to prevent (bloodshed. Tliese siEu;red 
peacemakers are frequently seen interposing their flowing 
garments between two hostile tribes, holding aloft the Koran, 

* These sectarians hold that all the prophets were impostors, all 
revelation an invention, and seem very doubtAil of the tnith of a future 
state, and even of the being of a Ood. Their tenets appear to be very 
ancient. 

t This pions person taaght that the Divinity was pleased to mani* 
fest himself completely in the person of himself and other holy men; 
and that all those who thought otherwise were in fact deady and that their 
goods, in coDseqaence, jusUy fell to the lot of his partisans, as the only 
•arvivon. 

Co2 
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and ctUing on the wrathful combatants to remember their 
God, and respect the ministers of their eonm&on faith. But, 
on the other hand, they are arrogant, overbearing, and re* 
▼engcful : an affiont, or even a sl^t, is resented in the most 
implacable manner -, and anathemas are hnrled against the 
offender by a whole army of inrions divines, who urge the 
rest of the community to avenge their cause. True virtue 
and piety are incompatible wi^ such a spirit ; and we find, 
in fact, that the moUabs of Afghanistan are h]^pocritical, big- 
oted, and avaricious. They are fond of preadiing up an 
austere life, and of discouraging the most innocent pleasures. 
In Some parts of the country they even break lutes and fid- 
dles wherever they find thran. They are sanctimonioas in 
public, but some of them practise all sorts of licentiousness 
that can be enjoyed without scandal, and many are notorious 
for the practice of usury. 

Besides this blind regard for their mollahs, the Afghans 
are remarkable for their admiration of dervises, calunders, 
and other ascetics who lay claim to a peculiar share of cele*« 
tial favour. The tombs of such holy persons are visited as 
places of worship by the pious, and m all ordinary cases are 
considered as asylums,— even from reven^ for blood. So 
high is this respect carried, that a soverei^ prince, in the 
presence of certain very eminent' saints, will not sit down 
until he is entreated. 

One of the most remarkable characteristics of this people 
h their hospitality. The practice of this virtue is firanded so 
much on a national feeling, that their reproach to a niggardly 
man is, that "he has no Pooshtoonwullee,"*— thatis, nothing 
of the custom of the Afghans. There are some usages con- 
nected with this principle which deserve mention ; of which 
the most remarkaJ[>le is that of Nannawautee (two Pooshtoo 
words, meaning, " I have come in''). A person having a 
fiivour to entreat, goes to the tent or house of the individnai 
on whom it depends, but refuses to sit on his carpet or par- 
take of his food until he shall 'grant the boon required. Cus- 
tom makes it a point of honour to concede the request, if in 
the power of the party thus besought. A still stronger ap- 
peal is that made by a woman when she sends her veil, and 
miplores assistance for herself or her family. 

The laws of hospitality in Afghanistan protect every indi* 
tridaal without exception. Even a man's bitterest ^ 
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0afe 'when beneath his roof. This sacred regard to the per- 
sonal security of a guest is universally observed , or at least 
professed, by all savage and patriarchal nations ; and even 
Maoon^ people more advanced towards refinement, the traces 
of such generous customs are still to be discovered. They 
appear to have arisen from the dread of those horrors which 
the want of a regular government would infalUbly produce. 
Yet it is not less curious than painful to remark, how soon 
.these laudable institutions — ^these suggestions of the better 
feelings of our nature — cease to operate upon the disposi- 
tions of the very men who affect to be so scrupulously gov- 
erned by them. The protection conferred by the ri^ts of 
hospitality does not extend beyond the lands of the village, 
or, at most, of the tribe ; and a European would be aston- 
ished to find that, after the most kindly intercourse, the 
stranger who has received it is as much exposed as any other 
traveller to be robbed and plundered. 

" There is no point in the Afghan character," remarks Mr. 
Elphinstone, ** of which it is more difficult to get a clear 
idea, than the mixture of sympathy and indifference, of gene- 
rosijly and rapacity, which is observable in their conduct to 
sti^angers. In parts of the country where the government is 
weak, they seem to think it a matter of course to rob a 
stranger, while in all other respects they treat him with kind- 
ness and civility. So much more do they attend to granting 
ftvours ^than to respecting rights, that the same Afghan who 
would plunder a traveller of his cloak if he had one, would 
^ve him a cloak if he had none."* He attributes this sia- 
gular turn of mind to a defect in the Pooshtoonwullee sys- 
tem, which relies nqwn the exertions of the infured party, or 
of his family for obtainmg justice ; while the impunity which 
attends the plunder of those who have not the means of en- 
Ibreing justice encourages the practice of rapine. But to 
this it may be objected, that the very same habits are found 
to prevail where there is no Pooshtoonwullee to account for 
them ; and the same causes which make the Arabs, the Turko- 
mans, the Belooches, the Kurds, and other wandering tribes 

* May not this originate in tbe pride of power, in the wantonness of a 
spirit of Independence, as jirobably as in the fpingled love of gain and 
liberality? Ilie act of plundering, as well aa that of bestowing, imply 
•npciiority ofpower, and thus gratify peisonal vanity. - 
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of Persia notorioiu m robbers, may suffice to aeeomit for ft 
similar disposition among the Afghans. 

It is remarked that the pastoral tribes in the west are more 
addicted to robbery and theft than the agricultnral ones. 
With aU'of them, however, except the Khy^rees, apreiioas 
^rreement with the chiefs will secure a safe passage throng 
their territories, and even the presence of a single man is m 
most cases a sufficient protection. It is also vud that the 
Afghans do not aggravate those crimes by murder; and 
that though a person may lose his life in defending his 
property, he is not likely to be put to deatib after ceasing to 
resist. 

The common reproach of ignorance, barbarism, and stu- 
pidity brought against this interesting people by the Persians, 
is perhaps not well founded. They have iiot indeed the 
remiement possessed b^ some of their neighbours, and want 
of intercourse with nations more advanced in the arts of life 
may have prevented the expansion of their understandings ; 
but the bulk of the people are remarkable for prudence, good 
sense, and observation, to which may be added a sufficient 
share of curiosity. Though far less veracious than Euro- 
peans in general, and not ver}^ scrupulous about dteeiving 
others when their interest is concerned, they are by no means so 
utterly indifferent to truth as the natives of Persia and India. 
Love of gaih and' the love of independence appear to be their 
ruling passions ; but the first influences their conduct as in- 
dividuals, the second sways them more in their social -and 
public delations. Most of the Dooranee lords, -f(Hr instance, 
prefer hoarding useless treasures to the esteem and power 
and reputation which liberality would command ; yet even 
with tnem personal equality and national indepeoudence is 
ever in their mouths. ** Happy is the country, aad praise- 
worthy is the government," say they, " where every man 
eats the produce of his own field, ana no one concerns him- 
self with his neighbour's business.** But well as each loves 
his own freedom, the feeling appears to be exceeded by that 
of devotedness to family and clan ; and though this spirit 
tends to diminish their loyalty, and in some degree their pat- 
riotism, they all take a lively interest in the ** Nung du Poosh- 
tauneh," or honour oi the Afghan name, and prefer their own 
land to any upon e^rth. A native of the wild valley of 
S^iga, who had been forced to fly his country for aome 
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otifence, "was relating his adventures, and enumerating the 
countries he had travelled through, comparing them vvmi his 
own. *' I have seen/* said he, " all Persia and India, Geor- 
gia, Tartary, and Beloochistan, hut in all my travels I have 
seen no such place as Spiega." 

They are proud of their descent, and will hardly acknow- 
ledge one who cannot prove his genealogy six or seven gen- 
erations hack. They are kind to all who are in their power, 
whatever may be their country or religion ; but vanquished 
naltions are less considerately treated Uian individuals. 
Their fier<;e independence and affectation of eeneral equality 
diflfiose them to jealousy and envy ; though where these pa»- 
aions do not come into operation, they are said to be faithful 
friends ; and perhaps it may be owing to a principle, of grat- 
itude and honour combined, that they are found ,to be mwe 
zealous in performing a service after having received a pres- 
ent than when it is only expected. 

" I know no people in Abia," says Mr El|diinstone when 
speaking of their character, ** who have fewer vices, or are 
less voluptuous or debauched ;" but this is more remarkable 
in the west, where evil example -is less prevalent. They 
are industrious and laborious when pursuing any object 
either of business or of pleasure ; but when not so excited 
they are indolent. " To sum up their character in a few 
words," concludes the same judicious author, " their vicea 
are, revenge, envy, avarice, rapacity, and obstinacy ; on the 
other hand, they are fond of liberty, ^thful to their frimds, 
kind to their dependants, hospitable, brave, hardy, frugal, 
laborious, and prudent ; and they are less disposed than the 
nations^ in their neighbourhood to falsehood, intrigue, and 
deceit." 

The men of Afghanistan are for the most part of a. robust 
make, generally lean,' though muscular and bony. They 
have elevated noses, high cheekbones, and long faces. 
Their hair is commonly black, though it is sometimes brown, 
and more rarely red. They wear long thick beards, but 
shave the middle of the head. The western tribes are 
stouter than those to the east ; the latter have the national 
features more strongly marked, and have usually dark cont- 
plexions, although many are as fair as Europeans. In dresa 
and manners the former approximate somewhat to the Per* 
aians, while those of the east have bonowed in the 
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degree from India; and it ii to be remarked, that the 
fashions thus once adopted are never changed. Li their 
manners the A%hans are frank and open, equally free from 
■tateUness and puerility. Their amusements are much the 
same as in Persia. When not in action, they are fond of sit* 
ting in conversation, and now and then passing round a cal- 
leeoon ; but their favourite mode of using tobacco is in snuf^ 
and of this,— ^ high-dned fine powder like the Scotch, — ^they 
use immoderate quantities. They are a very social people, 
and deliffht in dinner-parties ; at which, among the, common 
and middle classee, the fare is generally boiled mutton, with 
the broth seasoned with salt and pepper, and in this they 
soak their bread. After this meal they usually smoke, 
or, forming a closer circle, tell stories and sing songs, the 
subject of which is generally love, and accompany ihem 
upon instruments resembling guitars, fiddles, and hautboys. 
Their tales, like those of the Arabian Nights,. are for the 
most part about kings and their viziers, genii and fairies, 
and always end with a moral. All sit silent while the naixar 
tive pro<!eeds, and when ended there is a general cry of ** Ai 
■hawash !" (Ah, well done I) 

Among their more active amusements may be reckoned 
that of the chase. Large parties, both on foot and horse- 
back, assemble and drive all the ^me of a diatnct into some 
small valley, where they attack it with dogs and guns, and 
often make a great slaughter. More frequently they go out 
with greyhounds to course hares, foxes, and deer. la 
winter they track wolves and other wild animals in the snow, 
and kill them in their dens. They never shoot birds flying, 
but fire at them with small shot as they sit or run. There is 
little hawking practised, but they ride down partridges on the 
open ground, — ^an easy feat, as the bird alter two or three 
flights becomes frightened and. fatigued, and suffers itself 
to be stnick with a stick. They are fond of horseracing, 
. and make matches at firearms, Or bows and arrows. They 
likewise fight cocks, quails, dogs, rams, and even camels, for 
a dinner or some other small stake. 

The Western Afffhans are fond of a particular dance 
called the attum or j^oomboor, in which from ten to twenty 
people move in strange attiti^es, with shouting, clapping ox 
hands, and snapping of fingers, in n circle, round a single 
person who plays on an instruotient in the cenfcie. 
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The dress of these tribes, which, indeed, seems to be the 
true national costume, consists of a loose pair of trousers of 
-dark cotton stuff, a large shirt like a wa^ner's frock reach- 
ing below the knees, a low cap resembhnff that of a, hulan, 
the sides beinffof black silk or satin, and the top of some sort 
of brocade. The feet are covered with a pair of half-boots 
that lace up to the .calf, and oyer all is thrown a cloak of 
well tanneq sheep-skin with the wool inside, or of soft gray 
felt. 

The women wear a shirt like that of the men, but much 
longer, and made of finer materials, generally coloured or 
embroidered with flowers in silk. They have coloured 
trousers, tighter than those of the other sex, and a small cap 
of bright-coloured silk embroidered with gold thread, which 
comes down to the forehead or the ears, and a large sheet, 
either of plain' or printed cotton, which they throw over 
their heads, and with which they hide their faces when a 
stranger approaches. In the west the females often tie a 
black handkerchief over their caps.* They divide the hair 
on the brow, and plait Tt into two locks^ which fasten behind. 
Their ornaments are strings of Venetian sequins worn round 
their heads, and chains of gold or silver which are hooked 
up, and end in two large balls hanging down on either side. 
Earrings and finger-rings are worn, as are pendans in the 
middle cartilage of the nose. Such is the comment dress of 
either sex ; but it is subject to infinite variety, as it happens 
to be influenced by foreign intercourse, or difference of fashion 
in particular tribes. In towns the fashions approach those 
of Persia or India, according to the proximity of the one or 
the other country. 

The notices we have hitherto given refer principally to the 
Afghan race at large ; we shall now advert to a few of those 
peculiarities which distinguish individual tribes. The whole 
of these, according to their own traditions, have originally 
descended from the four sons of Kyse or Kais Abdooresheed, 
who, whether a real or only an imaginary character, is the 
person to whom all their genealogies refer. Their names 
were Serraburif Ghoorgkoostt Betnu^ and Kurleh ; but these 
primary stocks have long been practically lost sight of amid 
the multiplied ramificaiious that have shice taken place, and 

*APBntaafluihtoB. 
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more convenient divisions have been snggested by the vaiy- 
ing circumstances of the nation. We shall follow as iar as 
possible the order pursued by Mr. Elj^hinstone, and classify 
the whole, or at least the most important tribes, into several 
grand branches. These may be geographically arranged as 
follow :— ^ 



Eiiteni Divisioib 

f Euasuflfcehees.* 
Otmankheil. 
I Tttrkolanees. 
;^ Pesbawer tribes. 
^ Khyberees. 
^ I Bun^ush. 
i, Khuituk. 

1^ fEssaukhiel. 

J*-^ Bunnodses. 
•g^ Dower. 
g<g (.Kboostees. 

_ fDowlutkheil. ") 
^ d Meankheil. | 
I f < Baboora. V { 

%a Stooreeanees. I i 
tGundepoor. j 



Cenlnl DivMon, 
including Moon* 
tftib-trilwi. 

Jaajees. 

Toorees. 

Jadrana. 

Vizerees. 

Murheils. 

Moonakbeil. 

Zmurrees. 

Sheeranees. 

fipeen Tereens. 



WHtern DiTldon. 
D00RANEI8. 

Zeeruk% Punjpaw. 

Populeehee. Noortehee. 
AUekk(neb^e. Alizebee. 
Baarikzehee. lakhakx^ee. 
Atcbikzehee, Khottganee. 
Makoo. 



OH1LJBK8. 



TVraron. 

Hotttkee. 
Tokhee. 



Sheerpab. 
Kharotee. 
Wurduks. 
Baraiches. 
Tor Tereens. 



Boorhan 

SolymaDkbeil 
Alikheil. 
Under. 
Turnikee. 



The appellation. of Berdooranees was bestowed by Ahmed 
Shah Dooranee upon those tribes who inhabit the north- 
eastern part of Afghanistan, enclosed between the Hindoo- 
Goosh, the Salt Range, and the range of Solyman ; and they 
exhibit several points ,of di£ference from the others. Situaited 
in that part of the country which has always been the thor- 
oughfare between the two great empires of Hindostan and 
Persia, and near the cities frequently occupied by the sove- 
teign, their manners and customs hav« attained greater 
refinement than those in more remote districts ; and being an 
agricultural people, the claaiiing interests of villages have 



* Tbe word Zehee^ whieb forms tbe termination of tbe names of as 
many of tbe clans, correspondn exacUy to tbe Seotch Vick or MaCy or tbe 
Arab Bm, and means sons ; thus, EussuflaieAee mMun the toiu of Ew* 
was. 
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ffiven rise to jeUonty. Thej are therefore fomid to bebrarei 
bat quarrelsome ; active, mdustnonsy and acute, but selfish, 
and not unfiequently dishonest,' — ^m(»re Ingoted and intolerant 
than the others, and very much under the influence of their 
mollahs. They are likewise more remarkable for vice and 
debaucheiT ; and may, with the modifications arising from 
situation and circumstances, be ranked -as the worst of the 
Afghans. 

It is probably a sense of the dangerous consequences of 
this quarrelsome disposition that has given rise to the pecu- 
liar alliances called goondeeSf which prevail among aU 4h» 
Berdooranee tribes except that of Eussuif:fcehee. These are 
a species of league,* bfPensiye and defensive, formed by in- 
dividuals or societies, either for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing -some particular object, or for mutual ]N:otection on all 
occasions ; ahd they are considered as more binding than 
even the ties of blood. 

Among the tribes just named,, the most numerous as well 
as the most haughty, insolent, and turbulent, are the Eussuflf- 
lehees, who are said to amount to 700,000. Their original 
station was near Garra and Nooskee of Beloochistan ; but 
being driven eastward about the end of the thirteenth cen^ 
tury, they settled, after various changes of fortune, hke a 
swarm of locusts, upon the lands of the Dilazauks, whom, after 
throwing themselves upon their hospitality, they stripped of 
fheir possessions. They now occupy all the northern part 
of the plain of Peshawer, with the valleys of Punjcora, Swaut, 
and Boonere, — a fertile district, which, in spite of the du- 
turbed state of the country, is cultivated vrith great industry 
and success. 

These barbarians are notorious for the anarchy which 
reigns among their oolooses, and which arises from the fierce 
impatience of authority that characterizes the whole race. 
A famous saint among them is said to have bequeathed to 
his tribe a blessing and a curse, — ** That they should always 
be free, but never united." Considering the Afghan notion 
of freedom, he did not hazard much by the last part of his 
prediction. * 

Even in villages where members of various clans reside, 
as is frequently the case, each has its own cundee or quarter^ 

* Mr.^lphiastoae oonsidsn tbem asTesembUng the flsxim SoiflUttm. 

' Dd 
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&e teveral iiihal>itaiit8 of which have no more coiuiezkni 
with one another than if they lived in different parts oi the 
country. Scarcely a day passes without a quarrel,— «ich 
injury produces retaliation, and hence spring murders, ain« 
buscades, and all kinds of confusion, suspicion, ^nd strife. 
In every hamlet individuals are seen wearing armour to ae- 
cmre themselves against the designs of their secret foes, or 
unrounded for the same purpose with armed soldiers ; and 
these priTate feuds spread from individuals to families, and 
from them to clans, until whole tribes are involved in blood- 
ihed for years, and even for generations. 

The jSussufizehees, although described as an agricultural 
people, do not themselves, unless when very poor, perform 
much menial labour. The weight of this falls principally 
upon a class of persons termed by them fakirs, a sort of vUr 
laifu or servants of the tribe. Of these, some are the oriffi- 
nal inhabitants of the country reduced to servitude by the 
inyaders ; others are strangers driven by famine or oppres- 
sion from their native provmces ; and the. rest are Af^ans, 
degraded by circumstances to this low condition, lliese 
drudges are not permitted to hold land, nor to be present at 
jeergas, nor are they considered as members of the com- 
monwealth. They ue. subject to the person. on whose 
grounds tibey reside, who is called their khawund (lord or 
master) ; to whom they pay a certain tax ; for whom they 
must work gratis ; and who can beat or kill them vnthout 
incurring any penalty. On the other hand, the superior is 
bound by custom and honour to protect his fakirs. These 
persons may pursue what trade they, like for their own 
beneit ; they may even rent land, provided only that they 
pay to ^e khavmnd the dues and taxes fixed by usage, be- 
yond which no one ever attempts to push his exactions, 
llie general treatment of them is mild ; and the liberty which 
they possess of romoving at will fir(Mn the estate of one 
master to another is a powerful check against oppression. 

Living- thus luiiid a conquered people, and scoutii^ every 
idea of dc»)endance, the Eussunzehee is filled with the 
thoughts of his own dignity and importance. So great is 
the pride of this nation, that they cannot endure to be put 
upon a footing even with the Doorai^ees, who are acknow- 
ledged by all to be the first of the Afghan states. They 
m irritable, suspicious, haughty, repulsive in their manneis^ 
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liesee, and oveibearing; and, bendes, the^ are generally 
tkout men. <* In those whose appearance la moat charac- 
teriatkrof their tribe, one is struck with their fair complex- 
ions, ffmy eyes, and red beards ; by the military affectation 
of thenr cairiage, and by their haughty insolent demeanour."* 
They are, however, kind and liberal to their clansmen v and 
a. subscription is easily pnx^ured to relieve any one who may 
hate fallen into indigent circumstances. In the upper part 
of their country they are sober and free from debauchery, 
but less warlike than such as lire in the plains, who, on the 
other hand, are addicted to eyeiy description of profligacy. 
Those who dwell in the hills are illiterate and ignorant to 
an eiztraordinary degree. Mr. Elphinstofee relates, that some 
of the Naikpeekheil, a clan of this tribe, found a mollah one 
day copying the Koran, and, not well understanding what 
he was about, struck off his head, saying, " You tell us these 
books come from Grod, and here you are making them your- 
self. " Their companions blamed this rashness, and explained 
the mistake ; upon which the murderers owned they had 
been inconsiderate. Such, however, is the trifling import- 
atnce attached to human life among the Eussufizehees ! 

Hie Turkolanees, who are a far less numerous tribe, 
differ in many respects from their fierce neighbours. They 
are all subject to a powerful chief, who exercises over them 
a very absolute authority. Still they are brave, industrious, 
cheerfrd, and fond of amusement. 

The. Khyberees, who possess the Moppet branches of the 
Speenghur Mountain, and derive their name from the diffi- 
cult pass of Khyber, on the right of the Cabul river, between 
Peshawer and Jellalabad, are the most rapacious and treach- 
erous robbers of all Afghanistan. A previous arrangement, 
with the payment of a small sum, and the presoice of a 
single individual, will secure to a traveller an unmolested 
passage through the territories of every other tribe ; and 
even without this he may have some cljiance, at all events,' 
of escaping unplundered. But no sooner do the hoo^-tramps 
of a passenger sound up the hollow ravines of their formi* 
dable mountains, than troops of marauders flock to the spot : 
and if a caravan, should appear, the ridges bristle with 
hundreds of them, matchlock m hand, who sit motionless as 

P ElphUistens. 
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the f^nj ttonea around them, watching its approach, -and 
choosing their victims. They are a lean but mascnlar race, 
. with long gaunt (aces, high noses and cheekbones, and wear 
dark-'blue turbans, with, sandals of neatly-plaited straw or 
dwarf-palm. They are capital marksmen and hill-soldiers ; 
carry firearms, with a wooden fork attadied for a rest, swords, 
and short spears ; and are altogether more uncouth than 
most of their countrymen. In winter they live in terrace- 
roofed houses ; in summer, in moveable huts of mat, and are 
very impatient of heat. 

The tribes of Peshawer require but little notice ; for, as 
they dwell chiefly in the plam of that name, their manners 
approximate to those of the Eussufizehees, while their vi- 
cinity to the chief cities reduces them to a state of greater 
obedience to the king, and of subjection to their own chiefs. 

The Khuttuks, who occupy the country on the banks of 
the Indus from the Cabul river to the Salt Range, are said 
to be a tall well-favoured people, renuurkable for honesty and 
orderly conduct. Their southern oolooses inhabit the most 
dreary country that can be imagined. Nothing is to be seen 
but rugged and bare mountains confusedly heaped together ; 
nothing is heard but the roar of the salt torrents that rush 
down the valleys; and the forlorn appearance of two or 
three straw-built hovels once in twenty or thirty miles rather 
adds to the desolation of the scene. 

There is not much in the tribes of Daman which reqmres 
a separate or particular notice. They are a larger and more 
bony race than the Berdooranees, often fair, ana universally 
wear long hair and beards. Instead of the shirt and cap of .the 
Afghans, they prefer a close-fitting dress of white cotton, 
resembling that of Upper India : they have large loose tur- 
bans ; and in winter throw around their persons great-coats 
of brown or gray woollen, ' and. poosteens. They are litde 
under the control of government ; and, until within these 
fifty or sixty years, lived in as complete anarchy as the Eus- 
sunzeh^es. Since that time an establishment of magistrates 
hi|8 been formed, named chelwastee (from the Pushtoo word 
signifying forty, the number of which they consist in each 
kheil), eugible by. the mulicks or heads of families, and 
chosen for their personal character and qiialifieations. These 
functionaries are in their turn placed under a chief, called 
meerchelwastee, whom the whole tribe are sworn to aupporit 
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and whose office, bein^ annual, threatens not to endaneer 
the pubUc libertj. This establishment tends greatly to ue 
maintenance of order, not only by its own weight, but by 
supporting the authority of the several khans. It is also 
one of the distinguishing points between the tribes of Daman 
and their countrymen; nrom whom also they are said to 
differ, in being more simple and honest, less intolerant, 
bigoted, aiKl Utigious, and generally less Ticious and de- 
Dauched. * 

Not so the Gundepoors, a branch from the Daman stock ; 
who are described as a lawless race, plundering all strangers, 
stealing from all their neighbours, and continu&y quarr^ng 
among themselves. They are ' sreat merchants, and make 
annuu ejqpeditions to India and Khorasan ; yet this sort of 
intercourse seems to have had no effect in softening down 
the rudeness and brutality for which they are notorious. 

The Bailors, on the other hand, are a civilized peo{de, 
employing themselves much in merchandise, and, on the 
whole, the most respectable and flourishing nation in Daman. 
The Stooreeanees were formerly all shepherds ; but a quarrel 
with a tribe of Caukersj through whose territory they had to 
pass with their flocks to the summer pastures, caused so 
many disputes, that the one-half betook themselves to agri* 
culture, — an example which was gradually followed by the 
rest. AH these ^tribes have lyots, who, like the fakirs of the 
£u8sufl^ehees, cultivate the lands of their masters and pay 
a tax for protection, but cannot quit them without permis' 
sion, although they may, if they please, leave the tribe alto* 
gether. 

We next come to notice the members of the central divi- 
sion. Of these, the Jaujees and the Toorees, who are he- 
reditary enemies, live in the glens and valleys of the Solyman 
range southward of the Suffeid-Koh. llie country <k the 
former is colder^ wilder, and higher than that of the latter ; 
the sides of the mountains are covered with pines ; and the 
inhabitants, who live in houses partly hollowed out of the 
rock, bum fires- day and night the ^eater part of the year, 
and wear shirts made of blanket. The Jadrans are a people 
remarkable chiefly for their disgusting vices, who dwell in a 
pleasant district westward of the rich plain of 'Bunnoo. 

The Sheeranees inhabit the borders of the Tucht e Soly- 
aan, a wild inaccegaible country, including a few small but 

Dd2 
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fertile valleys which they lite .by cultivatiiig. Tliey appear 
to be veiy poor and uncivilized ; plunder every traveller vrho 
comes within their reach ; and are at war with all the world. 
Yet their faith is said to be unblemished; and when a 
stranger takes the precaution of hiring a Sheeranee escort, 
he is secure in passing through their land*. Tbey are 
generally of middle statore, thin 'but hardy and active, 
have bold features, gray eyes, and a manly appearance com* 
bined with wildness. They live in miserable holes ecooped 
out in the hill, each having but a single . i^partment and en- 
trance, which last they close at night, even during wmter, 
with a bush of thorn. Th^ sleep beside their fires on hUdi 
hair carpets, wrapped in their sheep-skin cloaks. Their dress 
is a coarse blanket tied ab^ut the middle, with anotiher thrown 
over, the shoulders. On their feet they wear sandals, the 
soles of which are made of coarselywtamied boUock-hides, and 
a piece of cotton cloth is twisted round their heads. Their 
chief, whom they call Neeka (grandfatlo^r), is the only one 
who is clothed in Moultan silk, which they deem the extreme 
of magnificence. He is the regular and only dispenser of 
justice, — ^he hears the panties, breathes a prayer, and, as if 
fiom the inspiration of the Deity, utters a decree, i^di 
dread of supernatural punishment prevents them from diso- 
beying. 

The Zmurrees so closely resemble the Sheranees, except 
in being less addicted to predatory habits, that we need not 
describe them. They occupy a similar country in the range 
of Solyman, and are equally wild and uncivilized. 

The Vizerees are another barbarous, savage tribe, vrfao 
dwell in the territory north-west of the two lut-mentioned 
races, among mountains nearly covered with pine. They 
live in little societies ; some under the dominion of powerful 
khans, some xmder a democratic form of government, but all 
are remarkable for cultivating peace. They are, however, 
notorious plunderers ; though tiie smallest escort secures to 
a traveller an hospitablie reception. The Vizerees consist of 
a fixed and a moving population : the former occupy small 
hamlets of thatched or terraced houses, or, in some places, 
locky caves, many of which «re lofty enoi:^h to admit a 
camel, and others are three stories high. The wandering 
portion, which is the largest, dwell in moveable hovels ftMrmdl 
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of mate, straw huts,. or tents, and in spring tfa«y go to tlio 
mountains^ until the cold of winter drives them back again. 

There remains only to be mentioned the long Taller of 
Zawura, which opens on the plain of TuU and Cbooteeaillee, 
inhabited by the Speen or White Tereeiis, a people em^oyed 
in agriculture, and, as well as their neighbours the Tor or 
Black Tereens, great carriers of merchandise between Upper 
8inde and Oanduiar. 

We come now to notice the more noble and important of 
ifne Afghan tribes who inhabit the western section of that 
country, — ^The Dooranees and the Ghiljees. Their territory, 
unlike the eastern division, consists in a great degree of 
high and bleak downs interspersed with Mis. In some parts 
it IS desert, — in others poony cultivated,— ^in all bare, open, 
ahd fitted rather for pasture than the plough. > 

Scattered over an extensive country, the Western Afghans 
are too distant from each other to acquire the vices which 
beloi^ to a dense population ; each horde guides its flopks 
oVer Its own extensive pastures, or cultivates the banks of a 
stream, or procures water from a cahreez without the risk of 
interference with their neighbours. This^ exemption from 
rivalry distinguishes them, as well as a sort of primitive sim- 
plicity, which bears a greater resemblanco to the Scriptural 
accounts of the eariy days of man than to any thing among 
modem nations. 

The pastoral tribes, who form the principal distinction be- 
tween< the Western and Eastern Afghans, live in tents of 
black blanket of camlet, call^ kizhdees. These are from 
twenty to twenty-five feet long, ten or twelve broad, and 
eight or nine high, supported by three poles in a row, the 
sides being well closed m by a curtain all roiuid. Some be^ 
longing to the khans are spacious, and so lof^ as to admit a 
camel ; and those which are intended to be stationary, being 
usually lined with felt, form warm and comfortable dwellings. 
The greater number are moveable ; their owners, like die 
EeUauts of Persia, changing periodically from their winter 
stations or kishlaks to t|^eur summer pastures or yeehdcs. 
The country of the Dooranees is about 400 miles long by 130 
broad, and extends from the Paropanpdsan Mountains to those 
of the Khojeh Amran range, us nature has afaready been, 
described. This tribe, formerly called Abdallees, received 
Iheir present appellation firom Ahmed Shah, their sovereign 
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in consequenice of the dream of a fiunous saint ; and he at 
the mne time took the title of Shah Dooie Dooran. 

The nine principal dans, which appear in our classification 
of the western tribes as having sprang from the two great 
branches of Zeeruk and Punjpaw, have increased to a mul- 
titude of smaller ones ; but that of Populzehee is the most 
distinguished Of all, as having given a king to the Afghan 
people. The principal seat of uie Suddoozehees (that sub- 
division from which the royal family takes its origin) is near 
Sheher Suffa, in the lower valley of the Tumuk. Mr. £1- 
phinstone calculates the whole population of the Dooranee 
country at 800,000 souls. ^ 

The leading points of difference between their nation and 
the other Afghans lie principally in the nature of their in- 
ternal administration and government. The king is their 
hereditary chief and military commander : to him all heads 
of tribes are bound to render the service of a horseman* for 
every plough of land ; and the officers commanding these yeo- 
men are the civil magistrates of the coui^try from which tb^ 
are drawn. These sirdaVs are further employed in offices 
of state and emolument about court, where they acquire a 
taste for wealth and splendour; and the patronage thus 
placed in the hands of the crown forms ^ counterpoise to the 
power which the petty leaders might otherwise be disposed to 
turn against the sovereign. The working of this system when 
in full operation is said to have been excellent, and to have 
sreatly promoted good order and the happiness of the people. 
The internal government of the clans is more justly balanced, 
and far better maintained than among any of the other 
tribes ; and thou^ the spirit of revenge and retaliation is 
, not less strong than elsewhere, the hand of law is able to 
repress its efiteots. From these favourable circumstances 
the progress of civilization and improvement has been infi- 
nitely greater among the agricultural Dooranees than among 
the eastern states ; the benefits of which are obvious in 
every part of their private and social establishments. Their 
YiUages are more respectable, and their houses better con- 

* This ranaritable IdboviUoq on the enstomfl of an Afghan tribe was 
effected by Nadir Shah, who incroduced the aye^em of military aerriee 
among the Ghi^ees and Dooranees, when he returned to tbem under 
this atipolatlon partpf Qkemaauj he had wrested Cnm thsm by 
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•Inicted ; while eamlbrts and even hccuriee are conmon 
within their dwellings. 

Almost eyeiy hamlet has in its neighbonihood the castle 
of a khan, — ^places constructed rather for priyacy than 
stren^ ; where the chief has several apartments ; lodgings 
for his family, relatives, and dependants ; storehouses for 
his property, and stahles for his h^nwesw At one of the gates 
there is always a Mehman Khaneh, where travellers are enter* 
tained, and where the villagers assemble to hear the news 
and talk with strangers. Tne khans themseLves are said to 
be sober, decent, moderate, < and plain men, — a species of 
small country UdrdB, who treat their.inferiors with mildness, 
and in return are regarded by them with respect and esteem. 
The lands are cultivated principally l^y buzgurs,* by. hired 
labourers, or by slaves. The first of these are often the 
poorer individuids of the tribe; the labourers are chiefly 
Tajuks, or Afghan Humsayahs ; the slaves^ who are not numel^ 
«us, are either Caufirs or Persians taken by the Bek>oche% 
with a few Africans imported from the coast of Zanguebar* 

The Dooranees are generally handsome stout men, with 
good complexions and fine beards. Some have plump round 
^sces, but thd greater number are marked by the usual high 
Afghan features. Their demeanour, though manly, is modest, 
and they are generally void of frivolity or vulgarity. They 
are religious yet tolerant, and axe considered the bravest, 
most hos]MtabIe, and, on the whole, the worthiest of theii 
race. They are not, however, altogether strangers to ra^ 
pacity ; for, though by no means such determinea robbers as 
most other Afghan tribes, they are not without avonsiderabld 
inclination to plimder. The Atchikzeheesmust be excepted 
from even this measured praise ; ay they are rough and baf- 
barous in their manners, filthy in their habits, inhospitabldy 
irreligious, and, to crown all, most inhuman marauders. 

The country of the Ohiljees Ues to the east of that of the 
Booranees, and occupies the upper section of the valley of 
the Tumuk, together with the greater part of that which 
runs north from Ghizni to Cabul, and a portion of the Cabul 
valley itself as far as the Berdooranee territory. In this 
tract is contained some of the principal cities of the king- 
dom, — Ghizni, Cabul, and Kelat e Ghiljee, — with some fine 

* A sort of petty teuantrj. 
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eoltmited districts, sanoonded bj still more extensiTe nnm 
of stony mountains, banren hills, and desert plains. The 
climate is generally cold, — ^the winter severer than in Eng- 
land, — ^the summer not much hotter. 

Tlie Ghiljees were formerly tiie. leading tribe of Af- 
ghanistan. Only a century ago they conquered and held 
temporary possession of Persia, and, though fallen from their 
soyerei|rn state, they still remain a numerous, brave, and 
high-mmded people. Their enmity to the Dooranees, who 
have wrested from them the sceptre, and importance they 
once possessed, is deep and deadly.* Yet the ascendency w 
that tribe is so firmly established, that all struggle is now at 
an end, and they sullenly submit to the government of the 
eonqueror, Accoicding to Mr. Elphinstone's estimate, they 
may amount to iO0,O0<) families, and their principal divisions 
have been marked in the classification of tribes. The Ho- 
teekee and Tokhee are the noblest clans ; from the first 
spring the Ghiljee kings, from the latter -their viziers. But 
the state of internal government among them is of a very 
inferior character to that of their rivals. The khans have 
little power beyond their own families, and in the parts of 
their country near the towns ^he king's governor supplies 
the deficiency ; while, at a greater distance, the multitude 
of small communities into which the khqils are broken, be- 
trays the anarchy that everywhere prevails. In some fHacen 
the Chelwastee system, which' they have been forced to 
adopt, has produced a salutary efifect ; but feuds are never- 
theless numerous and increasing. Yet, notwithstanding 
these unhappy quarrels, they are not considered as a violent 
or an irritable people. They live in much harmony yriih 
each other, are very hospitable, and deservedly rank as the 
second in character among the tribes of Afghanistan. The 
western Ghiljees, in miners, customs, dress, and appear- 
ance, closely resemble- the Booran^es their neighbours. 
Those to the east differ widely from their brethren, and 



* A Ohiljee, speaking to Mr. Elphinstone of tbe animosity of his tribe 
to that or the Dooranees, admitted that ihey were ** good people. They 
dresa well, they are hospitable, they are not treabberous ; yet we would 

C among them and serve them, eat their salt, and then set Ore to their 
usee : our hearts bum because we have lost the kingdom, and we wish 
to see the Dooranees as poor as ourselves. They say, * Come, let us be 
united.' You have taken our kingdom, killed our brothers, and lad away 
•ur womea prisooeFB, and shall ws unite with you T* 
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wnitote rather in dress ahd habits to the til^ of Danuui. 
They are periiaps the fairest and handsomest of all the AA 
ghans. 

/ The teim Tajuk is iised, as we have before observed, in 
opposition to Toork, — ^the peaceable to the warlike ; and it 
was applied to the subdued Persians by their Tartar masters. 
The word, whether descriptive of the same people or not, is 
common over a considerable part of Asia. In Afghanistan, 
they are supposed to be the descendants of ArabS) who, -dis- 
placed in a great measure by their conquerors, now live scat* 
tered about upon land whicjh they once perhaps cultivated as 
their own. They everywhere occupy fixed habitations, as 
tenants or servants to the lords of the soil, though sometimes 
in villages which belonged to themselves. ■ They are in this 
state a mild, sober, industrious, and peaceable people, with 
more of tho virtues than the faults of their rulers, and all 
lealous Sonnees. They are most numerous in towns, and 
compose the principal part of the population around the great 
cities. They are on good terms> with the Afghans, who, 
though th'iey regard thiem a^i inferiors, do not treat them with 
contempt. The inhabitants of Cohistan, the Burrukees and 
Poonnoolees, with some other races, are all considered by 
Mr. Elphinstone as coming under the description of Tajuks, 
who, according to him, are found in the dominions of the 
King of Cabul to the extent of a million and a half. 

The principal cities of Afghanistan are Candahar, Ghizni^ 
Cabul, and Peshawer ; and of these the two first are cele- 
brated both in Eastern romance and history. The ancient 
Castle of Candahar was situated upon a high rocky hill ; but 
Nadir Shah, after taking the fortress, perhaps unwilling to 
leave so strong a place in the hands of a people in whom he 
could not confide^ desteoyed both, and Ibunded upon the con- 
tiguous plain a new city» which he called Nadirabad. This, 
which was completed by Ahmed Shah Dooranee, is now 
denominated Candahar^ ,and occupied, in the time of Foster, 
a square of about three miles in compass, surrounded b^ an 
ordinary fortification. It was then populous and flourishing; 
and, as it lies in the route which directly connects IncUa 
with Persia, it is still an important entrepdt. The bazaar it 
well filled, and many rich Hindoo merchants are found therc^ 
who occupy an extensive range of shops filled with valuable 
merchandise. 
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The nuns gf anciexit Giiizni farm & striking cot^tmst to tibe 
flourishing c^ttdition of Candahar. litde now .remains to 
tell of the glories of the mighty Mahmoud. " The Palace 
of .Felicity/' like other gay TisionA of hmnao happiness, has 
passed away ; while the gloomy mausoleum which contains 
his dust holds forth a striking moral to the pride of kings. 
It is a spacious but not a magnificent building, and still ex- 
hibits memorials of the sovereign whose remams it protects. 
The sandal-wood gates which he brought from the temple of 
Sumnaut, continue to fill the huge doorways ; ^d the plain 
but weighty mace, which in the hands of the " Iconoclast*' 
himself dashed the grisly image to the ground, lies idle and 
harmless at the head of the marble tomb. 

Among the few renuiins of the Ghiznetide monaicI»,.th!e 
most important is an embankment thrown across the stream» 
which, though damaged when that capital was taken by the 
Ghori kings, stiU suffices fwr the irrigation of the adjoining 
fields. Two lofty minarets, upwards of 100 feet, hish, mark 
the spot where stood the celebrated mosque impiously called 
** The Celestial Bride ;*' but a few mounds of rubbish and 
masses of ruins are all thatv remain of the splendid baths, the 
caravansaries^ the colleges, and noble dwellings that once 
'adorned the capital of the East. The present, town, which 
is built upon a height, consists of 1600 houses, surrounded 
by stone walls, including three mean bazaars, and a corered 
charsu or square in the ca3.tre. 

' Cabul, the capital of the kingdom, is -enclosed on. three 
•ides by low hills, Alonrr the top of which runs a decayed 
wall. There is an openi^ towards the east, bounded by a 
lampart, where the principal road ^ters a gate, after pass- 
ing a bridge over the river. The fort or castlerof Bala His- 
sar, which stands on a height northward of this entrance, 
is a kind of citadel containing the king's palace, in which are 
several halls distinguished by the royal ornament of a gilt 
eup(^a. There is an upper fortress, used as a state-prison 
for princes of tiie blood. In the centre of the city is an open 
ai^uare, whence issue four bazaars, each two stories high, 
and arched ov^r at top. Most o[. the buildings of Cabul are 
of wood, — a material ie.eommended by its power of resisting 
- earthquakes, with which this place is visited. Thou^ not 
ai\ extensive, it is a compact and handsome town. Being 
oorrounded by gardens and orchards, watered by fine atruaa» 
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thes beauty and abandance of its flowers are proTerbiri ; its 
fruits are in eatimation far and near ; and its climate and 
scenery are considered as unriyalled in the £ast. One of 
the most pleasisff as well as interesting spots is the tomb of 
the celebrated Bab4r, the founder of the Mogul empire in 
India. It is situated at the top of an eminence near the city, 
among beds of anemones and other flowers, comipanding a 
maenificent prospect, which that great and kind-hearted mon- 
arch used often to enjoy when passing his hours of leisure 
with his gallant companions, on the spot where his remains 
now lie interred. 

Peshswer, tiie second city in point of population, stands 
m a fine plain, but npon an irregular surface. It is fiye miles 
found, and when visited by "bSc. Elphinstone mi^ht contain 
about 100,000 inhabitants. The houses were bmlt of brick, 
generally nnbumt, in wooden frames, and commonly tluree 
stories high. The streets were paved, but narrow and in- 
convenient. Two or three brooks ran through the town, and 
were even there skirted with willows and mnlbeny-trees. 
The streets and bacaara were crowded with men of all na- 
tions and langiiages, and the shops filled with all sorts of 
goods ; but at that time the city was the residence of the 
oourt, and had consequently all the bustle and glitter attend* 
ant upon such a |Hresence. 

We now proceed to give a short account of the kingdom 
of Cabul, as it existed under the Dooranee dynasty. It is 
unnecessary for our pispose to describe the struggles of that 
people and the Ghiljees for power previous to the reign of 
liadir Shah. On the day of confusion which succeeded the 
mmder of this monareh in June, 1747, a battle took place 
between the several bodies of troops, in which Ahmed IQian 
Abdallee headed the Afghans and Uzbecks against the Per- 
sians. But tile conflict terminated without a decisive result; 
and Ahmed, fighting his way through Khorasan, reached 
Candahar with not mere than three thousand horse. A 
treasure coming from India for Nadir, which had been seized 
by the inhabitants of that place, fell into his hands after some 
opposition ; and Ahmed, at the age of twraty-three, assumed 
the ensiffns of royalty at Candahar, iivthe month of October, 
1747,— -the Dooranee, Kuzzilbash, Belooche, and. Hazara 
chiefs assisting at his coronation. 

Possessed of a genius well calculated Tor command^ and a 

£e 
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pradence and decision beyond hu yean, the jonng shah com- 
menced his reign b^ the wise measure of conciliating his 
own tribe ; after which he gradually gained an ascendency 
over the others,— « difficult and delicate task, in which ha 
succeeded partly by a show of moderation, and partly by 
firmness, and occasional coercion, to which the strength d 
his party among the Dooranees enabled him to have recourse. 
But the most e£fectual means he used for consolidating the 
discordant mass of the A%han tribes was foreign conquest ; 
thereby at once giving employment to their mmtary genias, 
and satisfying their love of plunder. 

The feebleness of the Uzbeck and Indian empires had been 
exposed and increased by their contests with Nadir, and 
Persia was already distracted by the dissensions which had 
broken out in the family of her late sovereign. India, at 
once rich and weak, was the most attractive point to com* 
mence with, and against it, accordingly, did Ahmed Shah 
first direct his attention and his arms. 

His conquests there having been already defM^ribed in 
another volume of. this work,* do not require any farther 
mention. Suffice it to say, that they confirmed his power ; 
and the monarchy thus established, which extended fipom 
Nishapour to Sirfaiind of the Punjaub, from the Oxus to the 
sea, was fashioned on the model of that of Persia. 

It was natural that the follower of a successful sovereign 
should avail himself of his master's experience ; and accori- 
ingly we find that in the general administration of govern- 
ment, and even in the arrangement of the household, and 
distribution of the offices of state,t the example supplied by 
Nadir was closely imitated, modified only in such points as 
might suit the peculiarities of the Afghan nation. We 
shall therefore omit all details on this subject, and the rather, 
because subsequent events have so deranged the whole sys- 
tem as virtual^ to have annihilated it for the present alto- 
gether. 

Ahmed Shah diedt at Murgha, in the Atchikzehee coun* 

* Ftmily LibnrT> No. XLVn. British India, vdl. i. p. 360-968. 

t ThMe wwe very niuii«nnn, and each was distinfuisbed by a rich 
and peculiar dram, which together with the brilliant display of anMW 
and- Jewels, particalarly about the aorersictt's persoD, threw aa air t^ 
great splendoar over the Doonuiee ooort. 

t OfacanooriahisAos. 
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fiy, in June, 1778, in the fiftieth year of hie age, and twenty* 
sixth of his government. He was succeeded by his son 
Timur Shah, a prince who, from his natural indolence, was 
ill qualified to maintain the fabric of power which his father 
had raised, or to rule witii efficiency so turbulent a nation as 
the Afj^ans. After a rei^ of twenty years, marked chiefly 
by rebellions and conspiracies, during which the weakness of 
the crown ^adually increased, he died at Cabul in 1793 
without naming an heir, — an omission of little moment, as 
faction, headed by his favourite queen and supported l^ thi. 
principal chiefs, placed Shah Zeman upon the throne, and 
kept him there in spite of all the other princes of the blood. 

The fortunes of this prince, who was deficient neither in 
abilities nor courage, were blasted by an ill-directed ambi- 
tion, and a mistaken policy, arising from the' evil counsels of 
a hauffhty, but timid and avaricious minister. While he 
should have busied himself in consolidating his power at 
home, and securing the possession of Khorasanj he wasted 
his time m foolish invasions of India ; and, instead of en- 
deavouring to secure the good-will of his own tribe, he dis- 
gusted them by neglect, want of confidence, ill-judged parsi- 
mony, and finally by downright cruelty. A reign of seven 
years, which at first gave the fairest promise of success, was 
thus spent in bootless enterprises, and imbittered by a series 
of domestic rebellions and dark conspiracies, which at length 
ended in his ruin. After terrifying the feeble princes of 
Hindostan, and alarming even the nsing power of Britain,* 
which sent an army to Anoopsheher to check the progress 
of the Dooranee monarch in his threatened attack upon their 
ally the Nabob Vizier of Oude, Shah Zeman was forced by 
disturbances at home to withdraw from the country, and feu 
a victim to the ambition of a brother and the revenge of an 
injured statesman. 

A serious conspiracy, in which some of the most power- 
ful nobles of the realm were implicated, was discovered by 
an accomplice, and the whole ot those engaged in it were 
seized and mercilessly put to death. Fut^ Khan, the son 
of Sirafrauz Khan, one of these leaders, and chief of the 

* It was with the view ofeansinf a dWlskm on the side of Penis, sn4 
thus reUevinf the appieheiMioiM entertained fbr oar Indian dominions; 
that the flrat emhassy under Sir Jbbn, then Cspttdn Haieolm, was seat 
toFMsia. 
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Bwuiksehee dm of Dooranees,— « man of peat talenti and 
little principle, — ^fled to Mahmoud, another of the princea of 
the blood-royal, and Zeman's moat formidable coa^|>etitor for 
the throne. Encouraged by his support, and strengthened 
by his genius, the insurgents increased so rapidly that they 
were able not only to oppose the shah, but finally to gain 
over his troops, and force him to fly. Betrayed by a nullah 
in whom he had confided, the unfortunate monarch was 
seized, and by haying his eyes put out with a lancet, was 
rendered incapable ofchecking the career of his inhuman lel- 
ative, or the schemes of his ambitious minister. 

But the reign of the usurper was destined to be neither 
prosperous nor lasting : his indolent, timid, and ui4>rincipied 
character was ill calculated to uphold an unjust cause. Sujah 
nl Mulk, the full brother of the unfortunate Zeman, who had 
been left at Peshawer in charge of the royal family and 
treasury, immediately, on hearing of the recent events, pro* 
claimed himself king ; and, although frequently defeated, he 
at length, taking advantage of the i£sence of Futeh Khan the 
▼izier, and of a religious prejudice agamst Mahmoad« suc- 
ceeded in overpowerinff all opposition, and in seizing that 
Erince in his palace at Cabul. With a generosity unknown 
1 these fierce struggles, he spared the eyes of his fallen 
kinsnum, — an act of lenity which afterward caused his own 
ruin. 

Sujah ul Mulk, now king of Cabul, found his reward in a 
very disturbed and shortlived success. Futeh Khan made 
his submission to him ; but his moderate demands were im- 
prudently rejected, and he retired in disgust to his castle of 
Geereesh, where he employed himself in intricues aeainst a 
prince who, as he conceived, had both injured and msulted 
him. Rebellions were fomented, disaffection encouraged, 
and at length, in an attempt of the discontented vizier to 
raise another prince to the throne, Mahmoud escaped, and 
succeeded in joining his wily friend Futeh. This event waa 
productive of'^the most disastrous consequences. A year 
afterward, the mission to Cabul, under Mr. Elphinstone, 
found the king still in possession of the throne. But before 
they quitted me countiry his fortune had jrielded to the in- 
fluence of his rival ; and, after a succession of reverses, the 
iU-fated Sujah was forcod to seek protection vrith Rn^eet 
8ingy chief of the Seika. Disaf^inted in not meeting with 
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the sympathy or amistuice he hoped for, and mhospitahly 
plundered* by that ruler, the ezued monarch once more 
took to flight, and threw himself upon the generosity of the 
British government, who afforded nim an asylum at Lood- 
heana. 

In the meantime Mahmoud, though nominally kinff, was 
nothing more than a pageant in the hands of the ambitions 
Futeh Khan, who conferred upon the members of his own 
family the principal offices of state and goyemments of the 
realm. But the country was disturbed by constant rebellions ; 
and the Seiks not only made rapid progress in the Punjaub, 
but succeeded in setting possession of the celebrated valley 
of Cashmere, whicn had been one of the Afghan acquisitions. 
Endeavouring to compensate by conquests in the west for 
their losses m the east, Futeh proceeded to reduce Herat ; 
and, by treachery as it is alleged, he made himself master 
of that city and of the person of Ferose Mirza, another son 
of the late Timur Shsui, who had been residing there in 
retirement, paying to Persia a trifling tribute as the price of 
exemption from molestation. An mtrigue with a discon* 
tented chieff of Khorasan was at length the cause of this 
able but unprincipled minister's downfall. Seduced by his 
representation^ and promises of assistance, he attempted to 
carry the Dooranee arms further into Khorasan ; but, beinff 
worsted in an action with the prince-goyemor of Mushed 
and thrown from his horse, it was not without difficulty that 
he regained Herat. There, by some singular oversight, he 
fell into the power of Prince Camran, the son of Mahmoud, 
who, cruel and overbearing himself, and long since disgusted 
with the arrogance of the minister's demeanour, reproached 
him with his unauthorized enterprise and signal failure, and 
directed his eyes to be instantly put out, — an order which 
was executed upon the spot. 

This inhuman act of revenge soon brought its own punish- 
ment. The brothers and relatives of the unfortunate vizier 
fled each to his own stronghold, where they immediately 

* Tbe unfbrtimate king in bis flight hsd managed to earry off several 
valuable Jewela, and among others the celebrated diamond known by th« 
name of " Koh e Noor," or <* Hill of Light," described by Tavernier. Bat 
the ruler of the Seiks haying learned this fact, never ceased to peraecnte 
bis fkllen gnest till he consented to adl him this invaluable gem at a 
nominal price. 

t Mohammed Khan Csiaooec. chief of Toorlmt. 

EeSi 
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busied themselves in taking precautions for their safetyr* 
fitrengthening their respectiTe parties, and exciting rebelUona 
against the king and his son. Shah Mahmoud kSI Camran, 
on the other hand, carrying the blind Futeh Khan along with 
them, sought to allay these disturbances ; and endeavoured 
to compel their unfortunate prisoner to use his influence with 
his kindred to desist from their treasonable attempts, and 
return to their allegiance. But he steadily and inugnanth^ 
rejected all their persuasions. " The eyes," said he, " which 
lighted you to a throne, and maintained you there, are now 
sightless ; — without them I am useless, and you are weak. 
Your baiharous imprudence has deprived you of your only 
sum guide, and, sooner or later, fall you must and will.^' 
Exasperated at his determined resistance, they directed the 
miserable man to be tortured, and afterward put him to deaths 
as has been averred, with their own hands. 

The prophecy thus uttered was very soon fulfilled. Mah- 
moud and Camran were rapidly deprived of all their domin- 
ions, which, indeed, they did not dare to re-enter. Herat 
and its dependancies alone remained, and there they resided, 
paying to the crown of Persia the same tribute which had 
been formerly exacted from Ferose Mirza. The kingdom 
has since been rent into a multitude of petty factions, headed 
by the brother of the murdered vizier, or other great lords 
of the country, some of whom, in order to cloak their own 
ambitious designs, set up a pageant of the royal family, taken 
from the state-prison of Bala Hissar. Several of the remain- 
ing princes have, however, fled for refuge to Mushed in Khora- 
san, where they subsist upon the precarious hospitali^ of 
the government of that place ; and, whatever other power 
may hereafter rule in Afghanistan, no doubt can be enter- 
tained that the glory of ue house of Suddoozehee has Mt 
linr ever. 
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CHAPTER Xn, 
Nahur^i HiMtory of Pertia. 

flaology of Pvnte— Kmmled<» of it limited— Tablo-land— bland*— 
PrinutiTe Monntaint between Ispahan and Teberan— Turquoise Mioea 
of Blban Mountains— Minerakcr of tbe country aliooot vnknowu— > 
lion. Oapper, and Lead Ores— Rock-salt— SulfAur— Vegetable Pn>- 
Jn cdona A nimals— Arabian Horses— Tbe Ass— Mule— Camel— C^ar 
— 8beei>— Dogs— Wild Animals— Lion— Tiger— Hyena— Wolf— Jackal 
— ^Red-deer— Wild bog— Mountain Goat and Mountain Sheep— Birds 
or Prey— Eagle, Vulmre, Hawk—Game birds— Butairi, Paitridgi^ 
QiMtt— Fiihss— Be p ti i es Insects. 

OuB knowledge of Persian geology is limited and imperfect. 
The author, indeed, is not aware of any other information 
on the su]>ject than that which is contained in certain me- 
moirs furnished by himself to the Geological Society, together 
with a series of specimens collected in his trayels tlurough 
the comitry. 

Persia has already been described as an elevated table- 
land, yaried with many ranges and groups of mountains. 
Commencing at the south, we may observe that the Gulf 
appears to be a basin, shallow at its upper extremity, and 
lying in a calcareous formation, the extent of which on the 
Arabian coast is ^eat, while on the Persian shore it stretches 
from some point m Mekran, probably to Bussora. Its limits 
towards the interior are uncertain; there seems reason, 
bowever, from all that can be collected, to believe, that from 
Candahar on the east, to Kermanshah on the west, the 
major part of the mountains are calcareous. 

The islands in the Gulf are principally of the same d^ 
■cription. In Kishma, the largest, the cliiBs of limestone 
were capped with coralline sandstone, which is sonorous, 
and yields with difficulty to the hammer. The sand thus 
agglutinated forms layers, ridges, and blocks, beneath which 
are beds of white, gray, or yellow marl, with oyster and 
dioi aheUsy and much coraL The same remarks apply to 
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the coast of Kennan at Gombroon, and probaUj at afl odiar 
pointi. 

The ifland of Ormu presents a singnlar assemUaoe of 
summits and ridges. The rock most prevalent is of a daik- 
brown or reddish colooTf tinged with iron, and abounding in 
specular iron-ore and ochre. Then occur peaks of gypsum, 
as white as snow, with conglomerates, in which quartz and 
felqiar are imbedded in light-grey homstone. Pebbles of 
greenish chert, plasma, and brown or red flint, with particles 
of iron ore, are also found, with abundance of copper pyritea^ 
crystallized in pentagonal dodecahedrons. Salt is extremely 
abundant, and not a nresh spring is found in the island, llie 
same description, nearly, will suit Lairak, Anjar, and PoUor. 
The low plain from Bushire to Dalakee is thickly sprinkled 
with sulphate of lime in crystals, the rocks and gravel being 
generally calcareous. The whole mountainous tract between 
iHUakee and Shiraz, and from thence to Ispahan, in the 
course of the usual routes, consists invariably of limestone 
and gypsum. The former is principally compact, splinteiy, 
of vanous shades of gray and yellow, assummg a stratified 
Ibrm, doping to the north and north-eastward at angles 
Tsiying from 16 to 45 degrees, but often disturbed and dis- 
torted as if by violence. The ^;ypsum appears sometimes 
composing wtiole hills, at others m small lumps or veins, and 
frequently in masses of fine alabaster. Salt is very abundant 
in tiie ranges between Dalakee and Shiraz. Sulphniic acid 
is found, sometimes in a disengaged state, impregnating cer- 
tain earUiy substances w)ueh impart it to water. Chalcedony 
is picked up in the eonrsa of several streams near Shiraz. 
In the higher regions between that place and Ispahan, nodules 
of chert were found in the limestone, as also pebbles of quarts 
and green serpentine, in a state of conglomente united by a 
calcareous cement. 

Indications of a more primitive character showed them- 
selves in the heights near Dehgirdoo, in knolls of clay-slate, 
among which masses of quartz rock occasionally protruded. 
This description probably applies to the whole mountainous 
tract from Kerman to Kermanshah. 

Between Ispahan and Teheran the mountains were found 
to assume an aspect more decidedly primitive. Near their 
batif tha upper and under strata were cakareoiia* tingad d[ 
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colavn hy iron, while the middle position wa^ occu- 
pied by siliceous rocks, and the union between the two was 
■o intimate as sometimes to be nearly indeterminable. Clay- 
idate was next observed, surmounted by granular limestone, 
and occasionally traversed by trap-dykes. Curious conglome- 
rates also occurred, some contemning nummulites with white 
eiystals running in veins through a cement of yellow or 
brown sand ; — others enclosing agate-like kernels of a brown 
kue. In breaking a piece of compact limestone containing 
munmulites, an echinus was discovered nearly seven inches 
in diameter. Higher up, granite, clay-porphyry, and coarse- 
grained eranular quartz, quartz with chlorite, mica-slate, and 
trap-por]^yry, made their appearance. The summits of the 
mountain, so for as could be distinguished for snow, were 
composed of dark iron-stained felspar-porphyry, reposing 
upon granite. White selenite \9j plentifully scattered about. 
Cm the northern side of the ndge also these rocks were 
•bondaat ; but masses of trap^rphyry often occurred amid 
die granite, and veins or strata of light-coloured clay-pixphyrj 
occasionally traversed the granite and felE^ar-poii^yry in a 
direction opposite to that oi their strata. On descending to 
ike skirts, calcareous substances reappeared plentifully, in 
the shape of earthy or marly hillocks of various colours^ 
from ash-gray to dark-red and yellow. In one low range, 
Mear Kinarag^ird, these hillocks contained much dark com- 
pact feiiqfMur, and a quantity of amygdaloid, with prase ia 
green-coated kernels of great beauty. 

The long range of mountains, extending from the plains 
of Mogan on the west to the Paiopamisan hills on the east, 
and which have been denominated the Elburz, we supposed 
to possess a primitive character. Porphyry coloured with 
chlorite, and compact fidspar with green earth, were found 
in abunidance in the torrent-beds ; — sranite and mountain 
limestone more rarely. Their skirts, however, exhibited the 
mniai predominance of calcareous matter ; — masses of ya^ 
nous-coloured earth or marl, intermixed with glittering 
selenite, lay in confused depositee or in deep beds, which, 
cut by the mountain-torrents into ditch-like- ravines often 
more than 100 feet deep, e^diibited the alternate layers of 
cvavel and clayey or calcareous detritus of which tney are 
formed. In crossing the branches of these mountains the 
primitiTe rocks appear. Ascending on the south side by a 



MM in a hollow, ash-coloured shale was soceeeded bj quarts. 
Higher up lay gray, black, or yellow moontain-liinesUuie 
veined with white, — a very common rock in Persia. Chlo- 
rite*slate, varying in colour from dark-gray to purple and 
blae-black, and quartz, in various shapes, composed the 
summit, which must have been between 6000 and 7000 feet 
above the level of the sea. On descending the north side, 
coarse-grained granite, combined with calcareous particles, ' 
was found in huge detached blocks, which at a still lower .i 
level ^ve way to large beds of common granite, frequently ji 
exhibiting columnar divisions. These mountains may be^ 
generally described as follows :-^<calcareous substances 
stretch along their eastern skirts ; on their southern acclivi- 
ties schistose rocks appear; clay intermingled with quarts 
•ecnpies the middling and higher regions ; while granite 
composes the lower tracts of their norwem aspects. 

Iraces of volcanic action are to be found in several parts 
of this range. The peak of Demawund, which rises foil 
12,000 feet above the level of the sea, is undoubtedly to be 
referred to that origin ; and the frequency of earthquakes, 
which shake and sometimes destroy the towns at their feet, 
indicate the widely-spread elements of subterraneous fire 
which exist within them. 

The most interesting geological feature which occurs in 
the Elbun Mountains is ue turquoise mines, situated about 
ibrty miles west of Nishapour. The base of the ridgo 
where they lie is composed of white, gray, yellow, red, or 
brown porphyritic earth, interspersed with vems of brilliant 
red, disposed in hillocks, on the top of which rest beds of 
limestone, or porphyritic conglomerates. The mines were 
opened jn the hiU side, in beds of porphyritic earth, or in 
rock of the same material, deeply tinsea with iron ; and of 
these subetanees in various shapes, <men veined with mica- 
ceous iron ore, the mountain appears to consist. The tur- 
quoise (or calaite of Professor Fisher) is disseminated in 
veins, nodules, and irregular masses, and the crude matter, 
of the gem is often plentifully dispersed in soft and puhreru-: 
lent lumps, of a pale drossy substance.' It is occasi<malfy; 
hard and compact, but, being full of flaws, it possesses no 
great mercantile value. These mines are the property of 
SiS crown, and are farmed out to the best bidder. 

Towards the western extremity of the Elburz range, as» 
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Mnding from Ghilan to Azeiiiijan, yellow tplmteiy^ 
■tone WM the first rock obserredi although granite and 
breccia had seyeral times been seen in the plain at the loot 
of the hills. Beyond this was the dark chlonte-slate. Nezfc 
came a brown porf^yiitie rocki exposing qwr-Uke substances 
on fracture, and easily decomposable. A conglomerate rock 
with a calcareous cement formed, so far as cotdd be seen, 
the summits of all the mountains from Khalhal to Ardebil)-* 
a distance of at least forty miles. 

On the road from Ardebil to Tabris a dark trap-rock was 
generally found occupying the huAk positions. It was occa- 
sionally porous, and as it were honeycombed by ezposare» 
but oftener heavy, sohd, and sonorous. White compact lime- 
stone is prevalent around Tabris, and, with large tracts of 
gravelly mUs and beds of conglomerate united by calcareous 
cement, composes the greater part of the country in its 
▼icinity. 

The mountains of Sahundi 40 miles south-east of Tabris, 
exhibit great masses of calcareous conglomerate resting on 
a base of granite. Their summits are composed of porphyry, 
sometimes containing crystals of glossy felspar and horn- 
blende. Some of the lower hills intervemng between Sahund 
and Tabris are covered with blocks and pebbles of a daik-btue 
rock containing calcareous matter. At the north-east comer 
of the Lake Shahee, or Urumeah, argillaceous sandstone 
and compact limestone were found, the latter containing a 
great many petrified shells of the pecten genus, which l£e* 
wise occur in many parts contiguous to the lake. 

The mineralogy of Persia may be said to be unknown. 
Iron is undoubtedly abundant, but is little manufactured. 
Copper has been discovered in Khorasan, Aserbijan,* and 
other places ; but the disturbed state of the countiy, as weU 
as the want of confidence in government, deters men of ca^tal 
from working them. Lead is by no means scarce, — the mines 
of Fars and Kerman supply Uie greater part of the demand, 
though a certain quanti^ is imported from India. Antimony 
is alM found, but little used. There are no mines of silver 
or gold wcorthy of notice. Rock-salt is ^entifnl all over the 

* An attempt bss Istely been SMdo liysoms BngUsli faDHsmsli, s«p> 

Ked by a mercaBtila boose in London, to work the eopper mines m 
ibysn;— ws bays MC beard witk what I 
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eountxy. The mines of Khameer yield a copious supply of 
saiphur, which is also found in many other places; and 
naphtha is likewise a yexy common, cheap, and useful pro- 
duction. 

The empite oi Persia, as described in the preceding pagesi 
is by the natives divided into two distinct climates, me Gur- 
maseer and Sirhud (wann and cold regions), and the produo 
tions of these necessarily differ from each otner. The former 
comprehends the lower part of Beloochistan, Mekran, Ksf* 
man, and Laristan, together with the southern parts of Fan and 
Kuzistan; and these provinces, particularly those &rthest 
to the east, are rich in many of the productions of India. 

By Mr. Pottinger we are infonneo, that all the 'grains of 
Hindostan are produced m Lus, and the southern parts oi 
Beloochistan and Mekran. Bajeree, joar {Ho14Mm 9ergvM\ 
moongee (Phaseolut mungo^) tel {Segamam), maiae, d&l (a 
vetch), oord-mutter (a sort of pea), chunna {Cicer arieimitm)^ 
with rice, barley, and wheat, form the usual crops : cotton, 
indigo, sugar, and madder, are cultivated with perfect success. 
In iddition to the chinar or Platanus Orientalitf the vralnut, 
and other trees of higher latitudes, the uphoor (a variety of 
Ziziphui jujuba)f the peepUl {Ficu9 religiosay, the neem 
{Milia azaderachia\ the seesoo (Dalbergia »eeso), the mango^ 
the guava, the orange, the lemOn, the babool {Mimosa Arn* 
itea), and more than one species of the tamarisk, are found 
embeUishing favoured spots, where moisture encourages vege* 
tation. The water-bourses in Mekran are filled wim under- 
wood of oleander, tamarisk, babool, and other thorny shrubs^ 
which give haihour to a multitude of wild animals. 

Among the most valuable productions of this scorching 
climate is the date-tree, which here, as in Arabia, seems t9 
require &e foil influence of a burning sun to ripen its deli- 
cious fruit. It flourishes only in the lowest and hottest parts 
of the region now under our consideration. 

Kelat of Beloochistan is situated in a climate which greatly 
resembles that of Europe, and its bazaars exhibit aa various 
a display of fruits and vegetables as can, perhaps, be found 
in any quarter of the world. Apricots, peaches, nectazinea^ 

Shuns, apples, pears, quinces, and grapes, of various and 
(Blicious kinds ; figs, pomegranates, mulberries, guavas, plan* 
tains, melons, currants, cherries, aJmonds, walnuts, azid pis* 
tachio nuts, are sold in profusion for a trifle ; and the culiiuu^ 
vegetables, as turnips^ carrobsf, cabbages, lettuces, caoa- 
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ilowen, peas and beans, radirfiet, celery, oniony gtilie 
panley, eggiruit, euetimben, and others, yield pet m ex* 
eeUenee to those in Europe. 

On ascending from the Dushtistan of Fars, br the pass of 
the Boochter and Peeratna, to the level of Sniraz and the 
region around it, we lose sight of those fituts and plants 
that love a 'warm dimate. Among the trees that tiien attract 
bnr notice, are the stately chinar, the dark ns^xing cypress, 
the pictoresque pinaster, the tall Lombaidy ponlai-, and the 
willow. The plains are covered witii a stunted and pricldy 
herba^, inehiaing the cameUhom {Hedytarum alhafe), tho 
wiid*hquorice, the beni^L or s{^ce^plant, the soapwort, s 
^cies of wild rtte, and many others. Among raem tiie 
sti^ of the gum^ammoniec rears iissif upon most of the 
gravelly plains of Irak and Khorasan, dropfMng its bitter tear* 
ppim the waste. 

The mountains between* Ksnserotin and 8h»az, and those 
of the' Buehtisrees md of KvndistaB, are in many places 
coTSMd with dwarf' oak ; whOe the konar or eomel-lmrii 
(the corrundahof Hindostan), with the wild or bitter almond, 
aare scattered over their rocky sides, and on the little j^lains 
that lie imbesomed among them. 

Thou^ the orchards of Persia are rich in all the fruits of 
Europe, the ttmber-trees of the great central tracts are 
cfaietfy limited to tKe chinar, Lombaidy poplar (Per'Hee sefi- 
dar), a busby species of elm, the common and 4he sweet* 
scented willow named singid, and a few pi nas te r s. Wal^t- 
trees grow eveiywhere to a magnificent sue ; but the bypress 
dises not thrive in the colder provinces. CottOBj tobaeeo,^ 
the opium-pdppy, vines and figs, as well as the mulbeivy, are 
to be found all over the country. The Palma Chiiti is 
MefLy confined to the warmer protlnces. Two sorts of 
tamansk, including that \^iidi pslds the gissungaibeen or 
maana, a|^)eaT in moist and loir spots. 

Among the most valuable and rsmaikflMe prodaetimis of 
the eastern parts of this.comitrf, is tiio* ait^eUidm plant, 
wihich abonods in cane parts of Khova^m, in Belooehistan, 
and A^hamstm. h» stemisfrwa one to tfsoand a half fei|t 
in hei^t ; the leatfes resemble those o/ tiie Indian beeVwet ; 
and when ripe k produces a cauliflower-like head of a light 
straw colour. The milky juice extracted near the root con* . 

r of 'Which eiiofa plant yieldsabeut 
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a pouid ; bat the plants themaelTea, especially when yoing^ 
are prized as a high delicacy by the natives, who stew or 
toast the stem, and boil or fry the head and leaves witi^ 
clarified butter. In this way its smell is even stronger and 
more rank than.when in the foim of a drag, and none but those 
accustomed to it can endure its ofiensiye effluvia. 

The low-lying provinces upon the banks of the Caspian 
Sea afford a prodisal display of the riches of the yegetable 
world ; but althou^ it is a sight to feast the eye which has 
been seared by long dwelling on the brown plains of Ujqper 
Persia, it probably anords few materials for botanical research, 
as the productions are principally those al^^eady well-known 
in Europe. The hills are covered with oak, elm, sycamore, 
beech, ash, walnut, and box-wood ; and the marshes and 
1^^ which skirt the mountain-foot display, besides a noble 
growth of magnificent alder, several viuieties of poplar and 
willow. At me same time every species of EurtMpean firuit- 
tree is found growing in wild luxuriance^ mingled with im* 
pervious thickets of wild-pon^granate, plum, blackthorn, rasp* 
berry, bramble, and other stubborn bushes, interlaced with 
various ereepinff jdants, all of which in spring are covered 
with a sheet of me loveliest blossom. In these more favoured 
climes tiie orange and the lime again are found enriching the 
gardens of the great, and the sombre cypress rears its pic- 
turesque yet formal shape^ althou^ sometimes sadly pinched 
and broken down by a severe snow-storm. Wild-vines hang 
in paceful festoons from bough to bough, niantling u]» the 
ffigantic trees ; while beneath them, wherever the swamp 
does not stretch its stagnant waters, the eye is refreshed by 
a carpet of the richest verdure, enamelled with the lovetiest 
flowers. 

Among the flowers of Persia, the rose, in many varieties 
and in boundless profusion, asserts the first rank. Beds of 
tulips, anemones, ranunculuses^ lilies. Jonquils, narcissuses, 
hyacinths, the lily of the vaUey, pinks, gilliflowers, sunflowen, 
marigolds, jasmines, and violets^ en^beUish the gajrdens or the 
*fields ; and even the»hard gravel, of which the greater part 
of the extensive plain consists, is ting^ in spring with lovely 
huea by the Mossoms, chiefly of bulbous-rooted plants, that 
start in perfect sheets, without leaf or stem, from the seem* 
ingly in^netn^le soil. 

&]ch IS a very general summary «f the vegetable prodnc- 
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lioiis of Perna. In the animal kingdom we abo recogniao 
many of those genera and species which are common to other 
parts ci Asia uid Borope. In troth, with the exception of 
the camel, the domestic animals of the region we have been 
deecr&ing are, with no rery material Tsneties, the same 9s 
those in onr own quarter of the globe ; namely, the horse, 
the ass, the mnle, the camel, the cow, Uie buffido, the dbeep, 
the ffoat, and, the dog. 

There is no peo^e, perhaps, who are better entitled to 
the appellation of ** a nation of horsemen" than the Persians-; 
and in no conntiy, not even in England, where so much science 
and expense are lavished upon the stable, is greater attention 
paid to the management of their horses. Tnere are Tarioua 
breeds in Persia ; but the most esteemed are those of the 
Turkoman tribes, when duly mingled with Arab blood. No 
one devoted more pains to the improvement of this animal 
than Nadir Shah. Perfectly alive to the value of the Arabian, 
lie sent into Khoiasan the finest specimens he could procure 
from the plains of Nejed, and the result' quite equalled his 
expectations. The powers of endurance possessed bv the 
Turkoman horses have aheady been more than once almddl 
to in the course of this work, as well as the modes used to 
train them ; and it is scarcely necessary to remark a^ain, 
that the^ feats these animals are made to perform stand mH 
matched by those of the best coursers in England.* Nor 
are the vsJuable quilities of these, and the other breeds of 
Persian horses, confined to the animals of hi^est extraction ; 
on the c^ontrary, it is not nnfrequently found that the smaller 
and less noble ones, — the yabooM, as they are called, which 
in this country woidd be held as no better than ponies or 
galloways, — '^fnll often do the most work, and endure the 
hardest labour ; and the distance to which these creatures, 
loaded with three cwt. and upwards, will day after day pro- 
ceed over tiie worst roads, clambering up steep passes, and 
alonff the beds of stony torrents, is trmy surprismg. 

The price of the finer horses in Persia varies, of coarse, 
according to size or beauty, but principally according to 
breed. It may be held to range from 50/. to 800/., and 

* CBr John Malcolm relates, that a horaeman, mounted on a ToTkoaisa 
iMMse, broofht him a paeket oflettera flrom Shiiaste Teheran, a dlstaoif 
erneie than 900 nilas, wliUn six dajs. 
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•▼en 400Z. steiliiig ; though none of 3ii^ blood can 'be pra^ 
cored for less than IWL The common hones of the cou* 
tiy, among which some prove ezccUent, may be porcheaed 
at from 15^. to 40^., and auch yabooa aa we hare apoken o^ 
if proFcd to be good workera, may be eatimated at a ainilBr 
varae. 

The Peraiaaa do not deform their boraea by cutting their 
tails : but, by knottmg them np in a peealiar manner, they 
ahorten tbem, ao that they do not ineonnnoda their riders. 
The hamesa ia simple, and generally plain; the aaddle, 
which by a Earopean would be held aa neither comfortable 
Bor convenient, rfsea high above the herse'e back, and ia 
fenerally adorned with a demi-peak monnted in gold or 
ailver ; the atmrup-iron on which the £Dot reata is sha^ and 
answera the puipoae of a apnr ; and the bridle ia bnt a aingle 
tein attached to a powerful bit. Omamenta are o&en sus* 
pended under the throat and above the forehead; while 
aihrer chaina are sometimes twisted round the anion's neck. 
The led horsea, or yedeks, which always fonn a principal 
part of a great man'a retinue, have their saddles covered 
with very say doths, one of which is generally spread on 
t&e ground ta sit upon. 

The OM of Persia is,>^nerally speaking, as poor and mia* 
arable a dradge as it is m other quarters ; but some are d 
a very superior size «m1 deacription. The best are of Ara* 
bian descent, and sell at large prices. One of particularly 
fine temper and easy paces will bring as much as 40L ster* 
ling. They are generally preferred by the priesthood ; and 
the higgler orders of that body may be seen pacing soberly 
akmg, blessing the people on either hand, and receiving in 
turn the most profound obeisances. 

Perfai^ there is no animal more remarkable for power of 
endurance than the mules of Persia. They seldom attain a 
large aise, but their strength is prodigious. The loada the^ 
usually carry are about three cwt., with which they travd 
day after day along the execrable roads and over the rough 
eothuls of the country (still preserving their condition), at 
the rate ef from twenty-five to fifty miles a day, according . 
to the distance of the resting-places. The writer of these 
pages saw three of these creatures just taken off grass, 
where they had been for a considerable time uaworked, and 
sent off heavily laden from Kanzeroun to Shiraz, a diatanca 
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of fifty-sereif miles, inclndmg two of the wont cothnls in the 
kinfldom. They perfonned this jotuney with only one halt 
of five or fix hours, the latter stage, extending to more thaa 
forty mjles, being completed without a stop. It is remark- 
able that ihe muleteers never remove the packsaddles from 
these animals except to clean and cnrry them. If the back 
it galled, they remove a part of the stnflmg from above the 
tender spot, and then replace the load as before ; finding by 
experience that such sores, unless healed under &e saadle, 
are apt to break out again. The price of good bagga^- 
mules may vary from 20/. to 30/. sterling. 

There are tnree sorts of camels used in Persia ; those 
having one hump, those with two, and a third produced by 
the union of these varieties ; which last are esteemed 
stronser, more docile and patient than either of the parents, 
and for that reason greatly preferred. These animals are 
low in proportion to their bulk, have short stout bony legs, 
are of remarkable breadth, and carry a ereat quantity of 
shaggy hair upon their necks, shoulders, naunches, and on 
the crown of the head. They are not permitted to breed ; 
as the progeny, instead of inheriting the gentle oualities of 
their parents, are said to be extremely vicious. These ani- 
mab carry from 700 to 1100 lbs. English, and have a won- 
derful faculty of enduring fatigue, hunger, and thirst ; their 
selling price varies from 10/. to 15/. apiece. 

The cow and sheep of Persia require no particular notice. 
The breeds of the first are neither distinguished for size nor 
l>eauty : those to the eastward exhibit more or less of the 
Indian hump, as they have been more or less crossed with 
the animals of that country. The sheep are principaJly of 
the fat-tailed sort ; and it is remarkable that, although they 
constitute one chief source of the wealth and property of a 
▼ery large class of the inhabitants, no attention whatever if 
paid to meir improvement. Their flesh if generally excel- 
lent, and forma the chief part of the animal Ibod used in the 
country. 

The dog in Persia, notwithstanding some superstitious 
restrictions, becomes, as elsewhere, the companion and as- 
nstant of man. Surrounded by nations of thieves, it Would 
be impossible for a camp or villsige to preserve its proper^ 
a single night without these vigilant guards ; and, accord- 
ingly, inoft tribea and hamlets provide themselves with a 

Ff 9 
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breed of luge ones, which are so fierce sndwatchlidL thst 
none can approach the precincts guarded by them without 
causing alann. The species employed are yarloos, but aU 
appear to be descendants of the mastiff and shepherd^s dog, 
probably with some cross of the wolf. Besides these the 
rersians rear a kind of greyhound, with which they coone 
antelopes, foxes, and hares. They have generally long silken 
hair upon their quarters, shoulders, ears, and taiL & some 
places, too, there is a description of pointer, which is tramed 
to find the ^ame by scent, and to catch it on the ground. 
These yary m their appearance, but some resemble £esleii> 
deier breeds of our own smooth class. 

Persia, generally speaking, is too open and too barren to 
be yery largely stocked with wild animals ; yet it cannot be 
charged wiw a deficiency of game, either as regards quality 
or Tariety. The lion itself is to be found on the plams of 
Kuzistan, on the banks of the Tigris, in many parts of Far, 
in Beloochistan, occasionally in Mazimderan, and piobably 
in many other parts of the countries under consideration. 
It is smaller than that of Africa, and rather resembles tiie 
natiye of India. Tigers are rare; leopards, chittahs or 
hunting-leopards, tigercats, lynxes, and bears, are more nu- 
merous. Hyenas, wolyes, jackals, foxes, abound eyexy- 
where : of the latter, some are occasionally seen white, or 
of a silyer-gray. Mr. Pottinger mentions wild dogs in Be- 
loochistan, that hunt in packs of twenty or thirty together, 
and which haye been known to run down and kUl a ouUock 
in twenty minutes. Jerboas swarm in the deserts. Ant&* 
lopes are abundant in most parts, and seyeral sorts of deer 
occur in yarioas places. In Beloochistan we are informed 
that red-deer are frequent ; the gour4chur or wild ass, is 
scattered, though more rarely, oyer all the plains and rocl^ 
recesses of the country, particularly in the deserts of Kho- 
rasan and the extensiye yalleys of Fars and Irak. This ani- 
mal, the fayourite game of the Persian kings and khans, is 
from ten to twelye hands high, haying a smooth skin coyercd 
with reddish hair, except on the hinder parts and beUy, which 
are of a silyery gray ; the mane and tuft at the end of its 
tail are black, its head and ears are larse, but the legs are 
slender and formed for that speed for which the animu is so 
Mmarkable. 

The wild hog is another a^unal found abundantly in maaf 
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pwrts, Mrticiilarly in wwnxapy and wooded placet; and, 
althoQ^n not eaten» is often nutde the object of sport. The 
porcupine and mangoasti are frequent, and the mongoose is 
enumerated amonff the animals of Beloochistan. Hares ai« 
xnet with everywhere, and several speciev of the ferret or 
weasel also occur ; as do rats, mice, and bats, in the usual 
abundance, — the latter, indeed, swarm in all ruins and cav- 
erns. The Persian cat, with its silky hair, is a well-known 
favourite with those who are fond of such domestic in- 
mates. 

Two of the most interesting creatures, to be met with in 
those countries are ^e booz or paxun (the mountain-ffoat), 
wad the argaU, or mountain-sheep. The male of the latter 
is magnificent, portly, bold, and very strong, resembline a 
lion in the neck and shoulders, which are covered wiu a 
reddish hair that curls closely around the fore-quarters. 
He is armed with a pair of immense horns, crooked and 
twisted. 

As birds of prey may be enumerated eagles, vuUures, 
bawks, and falcons of several sorts, with kites and crows in 
abundance; and Mr. Pottinger mentions that he observed 
msglHes at Kelat of Beloochistan. Among winged game 
are bustards, teimed by the Persians ahoobarras, together 
with a smaller species of the same bird, red-legged and com* 
IDon gray partridges, with a smaller sort rather resembling 
the quail. The ttnpee or desert-partridge, also called bogra 
kara from its black breast, abounos in afi the plains. Phea- 
sants, called kaxaffoul, are numerous in Mazunderan and As- 
trabad. Storks, herons, wild ducks^ plovers, and lapwin^fs, 
snipes, and divers, occur in spots suited to their respective 
habits. Pelicans are seen in the wilderness; cormorants^ 
curlews, and other ^a^fowl, frequent the shores of the gul( 
and, with sesr-eagles and other species, are most abundant on 
the banks of tl^ Caspian Sea. • The forests which fringe 
thai sheet of brackish water, are vocal with a variety of 
those singing-birds common to Europe ; among which it 
would be unpardonable to omit the blackbird, the thrush, 
and the nightingale, which delight the ear . with their 
evening song from the thickets of roses that embellish every 
garden* 

* Mbrier mentions bavlng seen a white swallow at Bushiia 
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Of fish, in a cmmtry which poMesses so few imn, wo 
tre not to look f<nr either ahundance or varietj ; nor do the 
inhabitants make any great use of what they hare. The 
shores of the Gkilf are well supplied, it is tme ; and the 
people of Mekran still merit the name of Ichthyophagi, ap- 
plied to them of old. The Gas}»an Sea also seems amp^ 
stocked with Taiions sorts ; hut little use is made l^^ those 
who inhabit its shores of this bountiful proTision of nature. 
The rivers which flow into it abound with sturgeon ud 
sterlet, which are cured for the Russian market;* and 
salmon and herring are taken in abundance, in the Bay of 
Salian, and on the western shore. Several other species 
occur ; but they are seldom seen in the towns near which 
thev are caught. The Lake Zerrah in Seistan is likewise 
said to abound in fish ; but we have no information regard- 
ing the species. Trouts are found in several of the streams 
of Axerbijan and Kurdistan. But the most remarkable soo> 
logical fact connected with the subject is, that the subterra* 
neous aqueducts formed by art, and which, originating ui 
springs thus brought to light, are exhausted in irrigating the 
Miiace of the land, are yet frequently found to swarm with 
a species of leather-mouthed and bearded firii, which grows 
to a considerable size. The natives make no use of them, 
and of course cannot be supposed to have used any means 
for introducing the breed. They are perfectly wholesome 
and well tasted, but of no great delica^. 

Persia is generally but little infested by reptiles or trouUe- 
some insects; though there are some cunous exceptions. 
The poisonous bug of Miana and the black scorpion of Ca- 
dian are notorious for their destructive qualities. TsiantiH 
las and overgrown spiders, said to be venomous, are also 
seen ; and large wasps and multitudes of mosquitoes invade 
the low and swampy provinces ; while clouds of locusts 
occasionally brood over the hotter regions, destroyinff everr 

Seen thing, — themselves supplying to myriads m wild- 
wl, as well as to the hungry Arab of the desert, a dainty 

* The writer of this hss seen these fish lylnf In thousands upoa ths 
banks of the Sofbidrood in Obilao, haTlog been ean^t by ifce Bostaa 
flahnre merely fbr the ca^iara and ttinglaee ; after extraetiag whieb, the 
wen thrown away to rot, aad taiaied the air toagisatdis* 
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meal.* Fresh-water tortoises are numerous about the Bun- 
dameer Riyer and in many other places, but are never used 
as food ; and water-serpents were also seen by Sir W. 
Oaseley in the same stream. Snakes of various sorts, 
principally innocuous, occur in all parts of the country, and 
numbers of beautiful lizards frequent the ruinous buildings, 
gambolling among the herbage that mantles and withers 
around them. 



* There sre two kinds of loensts, one of wbieh is termed lawAil, snd 
tbe otlier unlawful ; tlie fornier, boiled witli a little aalt and butter, or fltt, 
is said to eat liJce a shrimp or lobster somewhat stale. 
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